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INTRODUCTION, 


J 
/ [ 


HE. author of theſe letters apprehends, that 
his ſubject 1s by no means exhauſted by pre- 
ceding writers: On the contrary, there rather 
appears a ſcarcity of writings, deſigned to give an 
idea of the French nation. Particular parts of his 
plan, have been treated by others, but he knows 
of none that have, in one work, embraced the 
whole. 
The lively ſketches of Voltaire and Rouſſeau, - 
are pleaſing, elegant, and judicious; but they are 
very confined: Thoſe of the former, are ſcattered 
in detached pieces throughout his numerous 
works, and the latter treats, or rather ſatirizes, 
only the opera, muſic, and the manners of Paris. 

The Italian, the work of Carrielli, is very judi- 
cious, and well compoſed; but politicks and 
literature are ſtrangely jumbled together, and he 
treats of ſcarcely any thing elſe. 

In German, ſome ſenſible pieces have been 
publiſhed within a few years; I have read the 
tranſlations of them, but find not the leaſt reaſon 
to lay aſide my own deſign, from the conſidera- 
tion of their merit: 1 know not of one that is half 


ſo general as what I now venture to offer to the 
publick. 


A2 Many 


| 


have been publiſhed in Holland, | 
merit; but a great number of books muſt be 


turned over, to gain a complete idea of France 
and her inhabitants. 


„„ 
Many pieces, on different parts of this ſubject, 
ſome have 


In Engliſh, very few works that treat of this 
ſubject, have been publiſhed : Some late political 
treatiſes are valuable, as far as they extend, and 
the hints of ſome modern travellers judicious z 
but I know not of any thing that. extends much 
beyond one article of enquiry. And every thing 
ſettled which the language contains, would be 
very far from being a complete deſcription. - 

The ſcarcity therefore of works on this ſubje& 
at large, it is hoped, will plead for the imperfec- 
tions of what is now offered to the world. 

I have inſerted a univerſal compariſon between 
the two kingdoms of France and Great- Britain; 
a part of my ſubject, which I know not of any one, 
in any language; having attempted before. 

I have not omitted the uſe of printed works of 


good authority: Some very valuable manuſcript + 


papers I have examined; and left no other means 


untried, of adding what I was able, to the merit 
of the performance, 
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” xt ER E is. Tarcely. in bite à more 
f | remarkable and ſudden contraſt than, the 
| ſtate and power of France in the laſt— 
and in, py preſent age. Kingdoms have their 
riſe, theit epocha, and their decline; but it is not 
a little ſtrange that they ſhould come ſo ſwiftly. on 
_ each other. The neighbouring kingdom of Spain 
toſe to great and dreaded. power—ſhe kept poſſeſ- 
ton of that power for ſomè time, and ſhe gradually 
declined: But the revolutions of the F _ 
power have been as rapid as the genius of the 
people; and form no flight anſwer. to thoſe ho 
aſſert that the great affairs of nations are of a 
more certain determinate nature than generally 
ſuppoſed z and that however remarkable men may 
make them deviate from their common track. they 
ſoon recover their ſtated courſe, like the returning 
elaſticity of a ſpring bent beyond its natural piteh. 
It is great geniuſes that form great affairs not 15 
great affairs that create great geniuſes. The riſe 
1 decline of 1 rance 755 owing. in a n remark - 
„ 1+ 3 able 


Fs 


a - 


L 2 } 
able degree, to the difference of abilities in 7wo 
kings—and not only to this cauſe, but to the 
variation of conduct in ove. Great in the morn- 
ing and noon of his reign, d ras. wha 
r evening of it. 

It has been very juſtly remarked that F . 
was at the zenith of her power, at the concluſion 
of the peace of Nimeguen. Until chat time the 
domeſtic and foreign policy of the French court 
appear to have been well conducted; ſo far as 
they were relative to the great objeft—a general 
influence. And there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing 
that Lewis XIV. at that period, had really an idea 
of univerſal monarchy . ſurrounded by flatter- 
ers and paraſites in the midſt of the moſt 
fumptuous court in chriſtendom . his kingdom 

flouriſhing— his armies formidable and crowned 
with conqueſt—his neighbours, ſeparately conſi- 
dered, nearly the reverſe of 'this; never could 
a general concurrence of affairs have promiſed 
more laviſhly, a -prodigious and laſting power. 
Every thing till then had proſpered; the genius 
of Colbert had multiplied the riches and inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom, and although he did not 
act in relation to the encouragement of agri e 
on ſure grounds yet his country had not experi- 
enced any of thoſe misfortunes which diſplay the 
multiplicity of reſeurces. Louvois, by his amazing 
talents in every artiele of raiſing, maintaining 
and recruiting great armies, had given ſuch a 
certainty of ſucceſs to all his maſter's ſchemes, 
that he might without a ſtretch be called the ar- 
biter of Europe. Theſe two men, as remarkable 
perhaps as ever appeared in France, ate moſt 
exquiſitely pourtrayed by a very great politician; 
two of the touches are very ſtriking: “ M. 
Colbert had given the King that turn which proved 
| | deſtructive 


Oo MG a - © M92 ̃ ͤũ Oo es 


2) 


| tis of the F rench liberty, and this pe erhapßs 
chiefly to ſecure his own powers, for — eaſily 
foreſaw, that if the princes of the blood, and the 


great nobility came to have any ſhare in the 


government, it would be very difficult, if not im- 


Holſible, for him to preſerve himſelf; and thus 
the interęſts of a whole nation were ſacrificed to 


thoſe of a /ingle man. M. de Louvois however 
went far beyond him; he was ſecretary of ſtare, 


and of war, and had great abilities in his office ʒ 
but as thoſe abilities were of no uſe in time of 
peace, he determined that during his life there 
-ſhould be no ſuch thing; and he had ſo much 


power over his maſter that he carried his point. 


And thus the gnief of all enen gave way to 0ne 
man's convenience? 


1 So immenſely great was the power of France at 


the period of which I am ſpeaking, that it was 


matter of no ſmall aſtoniſhment ro many, to ſee 
her afterwards ſo ſpeedily fink. A kingdom for 
one twenty years to be ſo wonderfully flouriſhing 


and ſo terrible to all its neighbours — and 
the next twenty years, reverſe the medal, and be- 
hold the ſame kingdom beaten, fallen, trampled 


on, in beggary and ruin, Strange! cla this ! 
to come ſo ſpeedily... - 


lt muſt be confeſſed: that thace was at calle: bot: - 


tom of all the ſbow——and I may even ſay. re- 
ality of power, an inſtability which ro a penetrating 


{ 


eye muſt have denounced no certeinty of ſucceſs, | 


and this merely from M. Colbert's extravagan £4 
encourigement of manufactures of all kinds, 


the-expence of agriculture: This circumſtance was 


of infinite importance and attended with ſuch. 
remarkable conſequences that I am amazed it was 
riot in that age remarked as exceeding bad poli- 
ties. It would take up too much room to particu- 


B 2 large 


th! 


larize eve + hardſhip. thrown on the ! 


9 bf. 


to enable the manufaGurtr to work cheap: 3 


—— 


ſively ſevere taxes were laid on him, and him alone, 
in ſome caſes; and all exportation of his products 
forbid under very ſevere penalties, that the price 
of proviſions might be kept low at home. As 
great a politician as M. Colbert was, his meaſures 
were attended with an effect the very contrary of 
what he expected, for the prices of every thing 


became extremely fluctuating, which is very perni- 


cious and famine itſelf viſited the kingdom fre- 
quently.— This was ſome balance to that Power 5 
which became ſo formidable to Europe. 

The daring ſpirit of inſolent preſumption, "hike. 
wiſe which infeſted the all- powerful Louvois, an 
the ambitious temper of Lewis XIV. ſo open to 
all the ſuggeſtions of his miniſter, . holed. him 


into meaſures as ruinous to his own power, as Per- 


nicious to the then welfare of Europe. I ſay the 


welfare of that time; for as to the preſent and ſuc- 


ceeding ages, the headſtrong and impolitic con- 


du& of France, became the {oreſt and moſt cer- 


tain means of clipping thoſe ſoaring pinions, 
whoſe every flutter denounced perfidious attacks 
on all her neighbours. 

It is inconceivable what might have ks hs 
conſequences of a prudent foreſight, a political 


| quietnels, and a watchful eye to his true intereſts 


in Lewis XIV. after the peace of Nimeguen : 
from that period to the Duke of Anjou's being 
declared King of Spain were two and twenty years. 
Let us ſuppoſe he had employed this precious 
time in improving his kingdom, even on his for- 
mer plan — in encreaſing her trade, planting colo- 
nies encouraging manufactures—diſciplining his 
numerous troops, "laying the foundation of reſour- 


ces in the time of A future war—bringing: his 


finances 


1 
finances into I, ag orde r—fortifying 8 king - 
dom— and la unbengcd means to en- 
creaſe and Pra Fwy his navy. Had he employed, 
theſe twenty two years in ſuch. buſineſs—had he 
even been profuſe in expenſive pleaſures and 
buildings at home, as ſuch money-would only have. 


. circulated amongſt his own ſubjects, his ' taſte in 
thoſe affairs need not have been an obſtruction to 


his great defigns.. One may reaſonably- appre-, 
hend 2 the effect of ſuch a, conduct would | be, 
no other than taking poſſeſſion in bis own name 
of the whole Spaniſh monarchy. 
ga at a moment's, warning for the look'd far 


event, he would have'executed his purpoſe 1 in its 
full extent, before a ſingle potentate in Europe 
would have been in a condition by any means to 
_ oppoſed his will. French indy working 


2 materials, would preſently. have endan- 
liberties of Europe. If France, not- 


E the moſt abſurd and ridiculous con- 


duct after the treaty of Nimeguen —in ſpite of 
every untoward circumſtance, could: for ſo many 


years oppoſe. half Europe in alliance againſt her 


bring {uch vaſt armies into the field, and ar laſt 
carry her point, What would ſhe not have been 
able to perform, after a two and twenty years pre- 

aration, with the whole Spaniſh mona chy in her 
511 There would have been fifty times the 
probabillty of her the Me freſh kingdoms to her 


e than. of ve ies's ele one fiom 


When. Lewis XIV. ys M. de Boulanvilliers, 
fixed his attention to commerce, his kingdom con: 
tained from ſeventeen to eighteen millions of in- 
habitants, and conſiſted of 145,000,000; of acres 
of land. What a ſpectacle]! With theſe two ma- 
Fab 7 power, Pater. the Great would have 

B. rendered 


modity neceffary or luxuribus, Bad the advantag 
| of all Fre kingdoms in Eutbpe. CZ IAB TEAS To 
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rendered bitsfelf maſter of Europe : Sromwell 
would have enflaved the univerſe: © This vat 
monarchy, which furniſhed Within itſelf every corfi- 


The contrary conduct to thar' 1 have ſüppofed, 
was attended with confcytiences as contrary, [for 
the advantage of placing a Aerenen on the throne | 
of an independent kingdom, were flight "and tri 
vial in cb riſon of the in e ts AE Per 
herſelf was reduced by the wecefſion war. Miſes 
ries, which might Tres tended to the e 
her neighbours In 4heir rights —ftripp ing her 


thoſe perfidious conqueſts which ſhe” RE de alan 


| 


fly” have Ueprived her houſe of the Tpariifh 
chrone ut for that © compoſition of treaſdft, 
nein and meanneſs, the treaty of Utrecht.” 
Hef ſtate at the death of Lewis XIV. was; OW. 
' ever, more Yeplorable, khan F can recoMett, any 


European Kingdom in theſe latter ages tb He 


been; the tofs of liberty excepted. in 254 reſpeck 
ſne kerfelf bad ſeen much worſe days. The kinds 
uncoltivated=-the very buflnitſs of agriculture "a 


. molt forgot by the men women and children 


holding the few ploughs that moved in that Le 
kingdom —manufactures all in ruin the co 
vilely debaſed— all Kind of credit, Pyblie as well 


48 private, ar an end debt of near three hun- 


dred millions fterling, without the leaſt capacity 
of diſcharging a fiftieth part of it—rhe fiecefficn 
to the crown depending on the life of a ſickly child 
—all together form an object of real wretchedneſs: 
and ought, beyond all "donbt, in the ideas of 
every one, but ſuch Frenchmen as glory in bei 08 
flaves, to be conſidered as the very grave 6f L 
XIV. 's grandeur. Lewis tht Cree Riditulous! 
Miſerable as was the ftare 9 at chit TED 
dece 8 


: All Euraps Was 


char fp writ of inſole 
2 KEN of Nani” 


= — 7 AN burnt. 5 ; 
Palatinate—whi ta pity the 

people Who. 2.08 8 > ich e on the 
perpetrator of theſe mean and cruel actions. 


The conduct of the. duke of Orleans, regent 

. of France, cal, diſplayed, that _he.. was « A 
$:far different from what the world. had ſeen 
in the latter LED Lewis XIV. and here th 55 
of the kingdom Again took N with the changs 
of its ſovereign. Had an impelitic prince Tyc-. | 
aer the adminiſtration of affairs, E rance my 
ve been undons in the utmoſt extent 
8 But that moſt ſubtle genius Who 

— the penetration to diſcern, in 10 circum- 
ſtances, the moment Which called for deciſive 
and vigorous determinations and the dar: 
ing reſolution,,. never to be an, inſtant diſmayed 
from his purpoſe—ſoon changed the face of af- 
fairs. By his admirable conduct, he laid the foun- 
dation of future grandgur, which nothing but 4a 
want of abilities in his. ſucceſſors could render 
abortive. The long peace, which laſted with bur 
ſlight intermiſſions until the war of 1741, was of 
vaſt advantage to France: Her commerce 
manufactures. encreaſed. at a great rate, and . 
conſequence her marine. Till that period the de- 1 
ſpicable miniſter Fleury, through a want of abili- | 
ties, was of no menen nne CITE to his con. 


e 
Peace, in the year forty-eight, came once. more 


28 a timely. ſuccour to repair the waſte made by 
ambition in this unſettled kingdom. Notwith- 
ſtanding the flaſhy ſucceſs, of 3 9 Saxe in his 


2 ee, ae was nearly 3 in ſuch ang- 
4 


cher 


TTY 


ther amn 28 the peace of Utrecht had before 
relieved her from. I call it flaſby ſucceſs, not rela- 
tively to the general, but the kingdom for what 
other term can we beſtow om conqueſts made by 
armies recruited by famine had not a wretched: 

ſtate of affairs at home reduced them to the laſt 


reſort, is it to be ſuppoſed they would have deſiſted 


from puſhing thoſe advantages they had gained to 


ſome other ends, than merely the ꝓroduction of a 


ace? But in truth, the War was entered into, 
xefore France had ſufficiently recruited her former 


loſſes. This is extremely evident from the very 
different figure ſhe made in that war, and-therſuc2 
ceſſion one: She was formidable, and brought con- 


ſiderable armies into the field, but all her. efforts 


apparently compoſed an edifice ſlightly raiſed and 


weakly founded, which made a fine ſhow, and 
threatened: to Weather a ſevere ſtorm, but dropt in 

ieces on the firſt rude gale that blew agsinſt it, 

The ſucceſſion war began in the decline of Lewis 
the XIV.'s power, when his able miniſters were 
no more, and all his generals changed much for 
the worſe : nevertheleſs, that war was carried on 


| with great ſpirir, however unſucceſsful, during the 


riod of thirteen years—prodigious efforts were 
made, the beſt part of Europe oppoſed. 
hupdred thoufand men brought into the field 
and in fine, a grandſon fixt on the throne of Spain. 
Now the war of 1741, began after France had-re- 
eruited many of her loſſes—it began when ſhe 
Was in every part of the world on the advance in 
wealth and power Its duration was but little 
more than half that of the former the number of 
men ſhe paid, che efforts ſhe' made, or the ene- 
mies ſhe oppoſed \ were, beyond all compariſon, leſs 
and meaner than in the other ——ſhe was equally 
12 in the peace; that is in cajoling her ene. 
mies 


% 


mies hegotiators—but —— all chefe 
circumſtances; her ſtuation in the year 1748, wan 
extremely miſerable if we except the article of 


public debts (although her burthen of that ſort was 
Prodigious) it was nearly as wretched as in 17 . 
Fer trade, marine and agriculture, utterly ruined? 
her inhabitants nearly ſtarved: by famine —her 


credit * her finances in miſerunn —_ 
en £7 M aus 


It appears plain om 1 pm = 


the power of France was infinitely fallen in 
the war of 1741, from what it was in that of the 
ſueceſſion. The eircumſtances againſt her wert 
not near ſo formidable the duration of it much 
ſhorter—her efforts far weake r- but her diſtreſs at 


the end of it, nearty equal. All this proves evi⸗ 


dently enough that 3 war of forty-one, was bes 
gan without a ſufficiency of power for the 
the took in hand - and yet, inſtead of, like Lewis 
XIV. having the Spaniſh monarchy to defend ſhe 
in chat period had it a uſeful ally, with the addi- 
tion of another (the king of Pruſſia) without 


' whoſe aſſiſtance ber very r would not 


have eſcaped. 


"But the peace of forty eight comes; a catch fans 
EIA event to the wretched ſtare of that kingdom. 


She immediately, with the utmoſt diligence, applies 
Herſelf to the re- eſtabliſhment of her trade her 


manufactures, agriculture, and finances. A 
kingdom of ſueh extent, and abounding ſo much 
in commodities of various kinds, recruits ſpeedily 
France indeed recruits her lofſes of war ſo quick 
that her government is deceived at the appearance, 
and becauſe the nation is in a flouriſhing way, is 
too ready to conclude it able to ſupport a freſn 


war. At the period of which Jam ſpeaking, ſhe, 


with Seat expedition, renewed her 3 
eG | her 


* 


within the management of her miniſtry, to render 


Las 


. 0 


of an extenſive and advantageous commerce, pre- 


featly appeared with luſtre in the, eyes of her 
neighbours. Thus ſituated, her all depended once 


more on the abilities of her governots: Lew ag 
ſhe: had been reduced, it was beyond all doubt 


her again a moſt formidable power and on founda- 
tions of no inconſiderable ſtability: this, however, 
was a buſineſs hich required no ſhort time; but i 
all the patience and dexterity of the regent. I 
may ſay patience alone: for — but the k1 dom 
of itſelf have time ſufficient to recruit, and her 

real power will be perpetually on the encreaſe. 
We all know how well this conduct has been 
1 If an extreme — — politician 
d ſketched out a plan for a traitor of a french 


miniſter to ruin his country, 


2 TOI en, 


appearing a matter of I 
it would preciſely have deen * very Ts 
wha has ho taken place. The peace was 
concluded in 1748; the very next year embarka- 
tions of troops were made for Canada; in 1750. all 
America was in flames, and the engliſh whe is 
dor at Paris remonſtrated. 35 

Theſe moſt unpolitical Pan had 504 
even a ſhadow 2 0 pretence to ſupport them in 
the opinions of the wiſeſt men. The country in 
diſpute was literally ſpeaking of no other value to 
France, than the opportunity it gave her of bounds | 
ing and infeſting the Britiſh Colonies: a, ſpecia] 
pretence for a future war, when it might be en- 
tered into pelitically.... This Colony, which was fa 
dead a weight to France, could not in five centu- 
ries contribute to the healing a ſingle wound in 


the mother cou ntry—yet this object, the French 


nne thought of! enen __ to run the 
hazard 
7 


N 


hazatd of a freſh wat: What chance they 5 
hetided at firſt, of ckis Being the conſequence, „it u 
impoſſible ts ſay but whe chef Nane ear io di 
negatlated, $509 was high td ſettle" evety 
ching in a fair aud equ ae had they nat 
wheat either an itntmedlate war; or ſuppoſed that 

engliſh tminiftry would fuffer any rh g rather 
chan endure the dibaghts N 11% Fas 

They had certainly long beheld” with apparent 

thivy the cotiſtquenee the britiſh colonies were of to 
that nation; and expected, by collecting x vaſt 
force at the Pack of the center of them, to pene⸗ 
krate whenever the war came on at once to the ſea, 
by which means A the britiſh ſettlements woul 
be divided, and their own rendered of fifty times 
the importance, by acquiting a territory open to 
the ocean, ana ng to alf rheit back colonies. 
A ſcheche admirably laid, and of prodigious con- 
ſeq quence—ttiany” years Were neceffary to render tlie 
Exton probable —and if begun tos ſoon, the 

ry ſucceſs even would have been inſufficient to 
75 che ruin of a freſh” war ptecipitately under 
taken. ö 

We haves therefo re, great reaſbn to conclude, 
ie. the och e did not apprebend the 
engliſh nation would e in a war ſo ſoon as 
they afterwards did—they imagined they ſhould be 
able to gain conſiderable time by negotiations, and 
Hale 15 of it by rendeting themſelves inviricible : : 
a natbral gehe enough; but when the 
found the caſe different, and had time to recede, 
then cane the Unpardonable fault of proceeding. 
Wirhout entering the leaſt into the right of the two 
nations to the territories in queſtion, ir moft cer- 
fainly was the buſineſs of the french'miniftry to 

oid a war: This is never a difficult matter with 

che "eaſt fairneſs and impartiality of 
conduct 


t 


nag would at any. time ſatizfy-that nation an 
prevent a rupture. Let it not be imagined that T 
mean becauſe the engliſh exceed all other 1 | 
FE in. equity, | but becauſe; a 4 in E 


PA hes have t Dr Fat, of private, in- 
tereſt. I cannot recolle& any miniſtry in that 
kingdom to which this maxim is not applicable: 
— haye carried on wars vigorouſly, but then 
they were not the ſame that were in power on the . 
Firſt diſputes and very beginning of the troubles. 
wo But France, inſtead of avoiding, plunged head: 
== long into a war, She determined to ſupport her 
Wh! incroachments. in America at all events, and the 
conſequence was an open rupture. The wretched- 
neſs, of this policy the utter incapabili J of Pr: 
ſuing even the intereſt of the war the had fo | inad- 
vertently engaged in, fla rantly appear ed to all 
Europe. Her evident bu ineſs wWas to make good 
her plan of the American war; ſhe was ſtrong in 
Canada, and gained a hed battle ; ſhe ought 
therefore to have ſent aF a powerful army thither 
as would haye rendered her ſo much ſuperior to her 
enemy, that immediate conqueſt mult follow, and 
this ſo early, as to be in no danger from engliſh 
fleets1 ſince an opportunity in this. caſe once loſt 
could never be recalled ; for when the engliſh 
navy was armed and in ſervice, all reinforcements 
ſent to America mull be very triyial and very in- 
ſecure of eſcaping. The french miniſtry had 
time ſufficient to have performed all, this over and 
over again, but they miſſed it—that is, they ſent 
flight reinforcements, which was doing worſe than 
Ps: Lam far, however, from being ſatisfied 
That 


WI -. 
\ 
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ene ei 
that they had it in their power; and herein was 
one of the enormous blunders of beginning the 
C ⅛ ͤ —ÿ—'ͤÜ⁵WM̃ ͤ— ( er 
They entered into a quarrel which it was their 
immediate buſineſs to decide in a diſtant region, 
ſeparated from them by a vaſt ocean. They ne- 
glected to render themſelves ſecurely powerful in 
this region Before a war with a potentate infinitely 
their ſuperior by ſea— They began the war then 
without an ability of reinforcing it. Money— 
tranſports—ſailors—every thing was wanting juſt 
at the moment all ſhould have failed for America. 

The war began indeed at a time when France 
was far, very far from being prepared for it. The 
cutting loſſes of the laſt were yet freſh bleeding: 
ſo ſhort a time was very inſufficient to repair one 
ſingle misfortune in any one department of the 
Ge: Her finances were in miſerable order 
How indeed was it poſſible they ſhould be other- 
wiſe !—Her navy not a tenth part manned—Her 
army wretchedly recruited, ' and ſtill worſe com- 
 manded—her magazines of every kind very defi- 
cient the internal ſtate of the kingdom very far 
from being recoyered of former ſhocks not the 
leaſt appearance of an ability to furniſh reſources 
of any kind in a, day of trouble—and laſtly, no 
unanimity, in her councils—no miniſter of appa- 
rent, power or abilities, whoſe ſituation was tole- 


- . 


* . 


rably ſecure. 3 | 
So circumſtanced, the miniſtry, of whomſoever 
it conſiſted, acted with a miſerable want of fore- 
ſight not at once to perceive the ruinous conſe- 
quences of a war. Whatever ſucceſs might attend 
their arms in the beginning of it—whatever lucky 
incidents. might give them the colour of advantage, 
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they ought to haye foreſeen the impoſſibility of a 
continuance—they ſurely ſhould have known that 

violent 
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violent neceſſity would infallibly diſappoint all theit 
hopes, however ſanguine, if the wat by any means 
— fpun out to a greater length than the7 

pected—all this ought to have appeared ine vi- 
cable, let their military ſucceſs have been as bril- 
Hant as their moſt ardent imaginations could, in 
their circumſtances, paint,—Bur in what colours 
ought they to have viewed a want of ſucceſs 7. 
Why, preciſely in one Wendy: in che black hue of 
ruin and-deſtrudtion, _- 

The conduct of the war was big 1 fe Game 
abſurdities as the management that cauſed ir. 
There ſcarcely is to be met with in hiſtory ſuch an 
uninterrupted run of ill ſucceſs as . — the 

arms of France in the laſt war the leaſt defeat ar 
misfortune was every where followed by dreadful 
conſequences, which is the drann roof that 
= had engaged in a conflict infinitel s eve her 
th; chat all the appearance o aer 
ee foundation of it being Fr no 
2 1 It mult, however, be allowed, that, in 
her negotiations for a peace ſhe in ſome meafüre 
retrieved the evils of the war. Reduced to ſo very 
dreadful a condition, a peace was abſolutely neceſ⸗ 
fary ; and whatever terms the might be able td 
gain, none could be ſo ruinous as continuing the - 
wat ; to be therefore able to procure ſuch wonder- 
fully advantageous terms ſuch multitudes of con- 
ceſſions -was more than the moſt ſanguine of er 
ſubjects could expect. i 
# The dext-rity of the french in gaining by n nes 
gotiation what they loſe by war, is indeed remark- 
able; nor can I think her neighbours, the engliſh 
: eſpecially, have a twentieth part to fear from the 
wer of her ſword, as they have to dread the 
talents of her negociators—OQr perhaps the poſition 
would be more properly worded if it was * 
at 
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that the dreadfill danger of all was a change in 
their own miniftry nearly at the concluſion of a 
. war. Whatever ſucceſſes againſt France might 
have diſtinguiſhed their arms, during the progreſs 
of it, they may be morally certain that all will be loft 
in the day of negociation, when nothing but peace 
can ſecure ſuch new miniſters in their power, and 
that is ever the caſe. Never was any maxim veri- 
fied in aftronger manner than this was at the tr 
of Utrecht; in a very great meaſure likewiſe at 
_ that of Aix la Chapelle, and moſt remarkably ſo 

at that which concluded the laſt war. Never, 
therefore, let the enemies of France fear her 
in the time of war but the inſtability of 
their own councils in the hour of peace. This it 
was that ſnatched her from the jaws of ruin at the 
firft and laſt of thoſe treaties—and the beſt friend 
in de world to her at the other. 
The ſtate to which ſhe was reduced by the laſt 
An was ſo exceedingly low and miſerable that a 
few campaigns, perhaps a ſingle one more, would 
have fixed the acquiſitions made by the Engliſh 
for ever in their hands. It is needleſs to point out 
the dreadful conſequences to France of ſuch an 
event; and that it would have been brought 
about almoſt without an effort is very palpable. 
The French power was become entirely deſpicable 
to that nation ſhe would have ſtripped her enemy 
of every colony, ſettlement and poſſeſſion that was 
digjointed from the very kingdom of France itſelf 
—ſhe would not have left even a ſhadow of an 
trade or naval force—ſo circumſtanced ſhe might, 
at a moderate expence, have bid defiance to 
France, and indeed all Chriftendom—carrying on 
half the commerce of the globe, in poſſeſſion of 
the moſt valuable e of France and Spain 


_S *owing more rich and TO from the very 
cauſes 
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cauſes that ruined her enemies—ſhe might have 
kept all her conqueſts, and gained fifty times more 
from a perpetua 8 and Tfpaniſh war than the 
F beſt. treaty. ever made could enrich her with. Y 
But the advocates for a peace in England urged 
| ſtrongly the neceſſity. of concluding a war which 
coſt them ſo many millions annually. Weak and 
1 deſpicable politicks! They did not ſeem to con- 
ſider, that a peace whenever made was nothing 
more than a reſpite to the french to enable them 
to recruit their loſſes by their trade, and render 
them ſpeedily ſtrong enough. ( according to the ideas 
-of the french government) again to try the ſucceſs 

of war: and that one million expended with judg- 
ment in the courſe of a proſperous war, is of more 
effect than the chance af ive in any future one; 
when miaiſters, commanders and meaſures on all 
ſides may be ſo totally different. Nor can any one 
venture to aſſert, that another campaign, carried on 
againſt the french and ſpaniſh ſettlements at the 
expence of twenty millions ſterling, would not haye 
been attended, in all probability, with more ſucceſs | 
than an hundred millions ſpent in a ſucceeding one 
after the enemy is recruited by trade and com- 
merce. I ſtate that ſum, ſuppoſing it all ex- 
pended on maritime meaſures, and that five mil- 
' liops annually were neceſſary to be ſent by the 
_ engliſh to Germany to effect their bete elſe- 
where, 
It ſhould be remembered, that there is a vaſt 
difference between a million ſpent. againſt an 
enemy almoſt cruſhed, and againſt an enemy in 
the beginning of a war, when both parties ſtart 
_ nearly equal, The. million, in the latter caſe, 
. poſſibly. evaporatcs , without a 4 advantage 
being gained by t——the enemy is prepared, 
and N little hund. if any, is gained: it is, 
b therefore, 


4 
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therefore very apparent that many millions muſt he 
expended even in a ſucceſsful war, for ane to take 
great effect: That is, the enemy mult; be reduced; 
but when he is reduced every ſixpence takes effect 

every blow reaches his very vitals—reſiftance 


is faint and languid then is the time to flinch not 
at great expences which operate ſo ſtrongly to pre- 
vent future ones. 5 Fry 


The Engliſh, on the contrary, æxpend imment- 
ſums to reduce their enemy when he is teduted, 
they quarrel and become factious amongſt them - 
ſelves; new miniſters come into power, and they 


make a peace to eſtabliſh that power — their eng= 
mies regain. the chief of their loſſes ——by- thoſe 


means they recruit their worn out forees, becatne 
rich again by that trade which is given them by 
their conquerors, and in fine, try the chance of War 
again then muſt all the former preparatory milli- 
ons be again expended by the Engliſh, perhaps to 
no effect: Whereas one tenth of the expence ad- 
ded to that of the former war in continuing it, 


would have ſo ſtrengthened themſelves by cutting 


off the reſources of their enemies, as to defeat the 
very idea of future attacks. It is this wretched 


conduct of the Engliſh, in the conducting treaties 


vrhich will, if any thing of this matter can, prove the 
ruin of that nation. When they are political enough 
to leave the making a peace to the ſame miniſtry 
that have carried on a victorious war — they will ſee 
tlus truth; but the factions of their court will never 
let the ſuppoſition be realize. 
The miniſtry in France is at preſent but very 
indifferently fixed. The death of Madame la 
Pompadour, left the whole court ſplit in factious 
parties; and the preſent countenance of ' affaits 
looks much like a continuation of female influence. 
There is no miniſter MY and known abiluies 
none 
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none who owes his advancement to any thing, 
but intrigues of no bright aſpect. While this is 
the caſe there muſt be a melancholy inſtability of 
councils, which will in any ſyſtem of meaſures, that 
may be perſued, occaſion à weak, languid, and 
miſtaken adminiſtration: But the leaſt change of 
men for the better, will immediately be attended 
with a change, perhaps of er, bu moſt cer- 
0 _ of executive mauagemen. 

It is however extremely robable that tlie F beach 
miniſtry, of whomſoever it may conſiſt, and what- 
ever general plan of european politicks may- be 
-embraced, will continue to cheriſh the arts of 
peace; and aſſiſt, as far as they are able, the peo- 
ple, in recrviting the loſſes of the war. 'Þ hey = 
probably aim at effecting this by encouraging 
culture, commerce and manufactures; or, in o 
words, they will let the kingdom remain quiet for 
ſometime, and repair its own misfortunes, ſome ad- 
vantageous laws may be made for promoting this 
matter, in proportion to the abilities of the miniſters. 
It is however highly improbable that they will 
long maintain the preſent peace. France is 2 
country of great extent; admirably .compatt, and 
has naturally great relources . theſe circumſtancæs, 
with the addition of her foreign commerce will 
preſently enable her again, to carry that counte- 
nance, which will again deceive her government. 
She will be recruited in appearance, much ſooner 
than in reality; :- and this difference! will be the 
cauſe of another war, mee. Europe again into 
flames. A very few years will ſee is face of af- 
fairs greatly changed in France, from what it was 
at the laſt peace: Her commerce will Ke 
flouriſh—her ſeamen greatly increaſe, and a v 
navy be built—it will not follow. from hence, il 
dae will then be NY enough. again to en- 
Rot | 4 e counter 
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cute tte Engliſh; but her miniſters, and the 
people poſſibly themſelves, may think ſo---a new 
war will ſoon be the conſequence and ſhe wil! 
again probably be reduced to the _— 17 87 as | 
betore. fh 

I am far from wee dei char it is not ar 
ſyſtem of France, always to engage in a war with 
England, the moment ſhe thinks herſelf able; and 
this; let the proſpect of ſacceſs be what it may. The 
aim of this conduct evidently is, to ruin her enemy 
by the mere weight of expence. The French 
miniſtry do not ſo much conſider what they gain or 
loſe, as the number of millions added to the na- 
tional debt of England. Encreaſe but that to a de- 
gree to hurt publick credit, and they will think 
their buſineſs done. Without this credit England 
cannot command vaſt ſupplies; and a national ; 
debt certainly may encreaſe to the ruin of a coun- 
try. 

The French miniſtry will probhdity;" on this 
plan, renew the war as ſoon as they falſely ſuppoſe 
the kingdom recruited: They will add fifty or 
ſixty millions to the debt of England They will 
themſelves be exhauſted. A peace recruits them 

another war adds fifty or ſixty more: The miſery” 
of France, in the mean time is little conſidered: 
Every object is included in the ruin of England: 
The power of France is conſidered, not at what 
it is in reality, but at what it is on compariſon 
with that of her grand enemy. Now the 2 
ment of France is a reſource great and endleſs, on 

compariſon with the ſtate of her neigiibour - ad 
however the kingdom may be reduced, a few years 
peace will give her a flouriſhing appearance; and if 
ſhe ſhould again {tart with her enemy, juſt involved 
in bankruptcy, the conſequences would probably 
be more in her favour 2 are at firſt ä 2, 
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fore ſhe could break the enchantment of Engliſh 
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But all ſuch management, however politically i it 
might tend to ruin England, muſt neceſſarily ruin 
France likewiſe : It is true ſhe; would no longer 
have that formidable credit to fight againſt, but 
then ſhe herſelf would no longer bear the weight 
ſhe does at preſent, on compariſon. with her other 


The changes of the European ſyſtem are ſo 
various and great, that the power of ſtates and 
princes, not heard of within a few centuries, 
break forth formidable to their neighbours; inſo- 
much that no potentate can be in the leaſt ſecure in 
general, becauſe intirely ſo in particular to onè ene- 
my. Thus France might demoliſh England by 
putting her to immenſe expences; but to effect it 
ſhe. muſt: weaken herſelf to ſuch. a degree, that a 
powerful neighbour would be enabled to mr 
ber provinces from her. J 

Theſe refleftions may be confidered: as AE 
and - improbable z- but it ſhould. be conſidered that 
whatever might be the motive which occaſioned 
the reſpective wars, yet they have all tended to 
one point fince the reign of King William, that of 
running England immenſely in debt. Thoſe debts, 
of the Engliſh, form a very remarkable figure in 
je politicks of the modern world; and it muſt; 
be confeſſed, no one can ſay, with any certainty, 
how far the funding ſcheme may be carried by a 
nation whoſe agriculture and commerce are ſo 
amazingly. ſupported. It muſt likewiſe be allowed 
that France might poſſibly. bz; viterly. undone be- 


credit— but this ſuppoſition; is formed on another, 
W. that England gave up continental expences, 
and ſpent her publick money only amongſt her 
own ſubjects; Which: We how ee be: ae | 
caſe. cs $330; 1 7 34: As 2 
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What the fate of France might prove, if tlie af- 
fairs of her grand enemy were conducted in a truly 
political manner, and the ride of her wealth rolled 
into that vaſt ſphere of dominion, her navy; it is im- 
poſſible hardly to conjecture. I have Retched the 


future politicks of both nations, on the ſuppoſition 


of their both continuing to act a falſe part; France 
in going to war at all, and England when engaged, 
in making peace ſo ſoon. Let us now imagine * 
conduct of the latter kingdom to change. Such 
diſquiſitions are very far from being of no uſe; 
they throw into a variety of lights, the conſequences 


of publick meaſures, and by Rating the compara- 


tive power of kingdoms, diſplay in no uncertain 
ſcale what each may have reaſon to hope or 
fear. AE Fas 2 0 5 e ee FR 
In the next war, theſe two kingdoms will, it 
may be ſuppoſed, act the chief part. Confidering 


the preſent ſituation of affairs in Europe, it is na- 


tural to conjecture that France will have the alli- 
ance of the Bourbon family in her favour, but 
that England will notwithſtanding prove too ſtro 


for all her enemies: Her ſucceſs will be trifling ar 


the beginning, the nature of her conſtitution pre- 
venting thoſe previous meaſures which are attended 


with brilliancy at the very opening of a war: Her 


expences will be very great before any acquiſition 
of importance graces her arms: But when once 
{he is thoroughly rouſed and the activity of her 
motions in full play, there can fcarce be any doubt 
(provided her miniſtry is capable, and firmly fixed 
in their power) but ſhe wil} command prodigious 
ſucceſs. Let us imagine her acting on a truly na- 
tional plan rejecting all continental expences, and 
exerting all che efforts of her power on maritime 
8 Theſe * no ſmall extent, for 
ber navy would find full employment for an 
N 3 bungred 
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her enemies would be conquered- their on 
and ſhipping, utterly ruined. Theſe are facts 
once more before our eyes; with this addition 
That ſhe was political enough to continue the war 
ſhe would have nothing to fear from them; or in 


in the laſt war, without liſtening to any terms of 


1 ] 


hundred wennn land forces. If her vaſt power 
was all thrown into ſuch a channel, ſhe would in 
every part of the world prove invincible: The 
ſtrongeſt, as well as the moſt diſtant colonies, of 


coaſts menaced and burnt their trade, commerce, 


which we have ſeen, while millions were "laviſhed 
in Germany: Let us only ſuppoſe the ſame ſcene 


until her enemies were reduced to ſuch a ſtate as 
other words, to ſuch a ſtate as ſhe reduced them 


eace. Let her then carry on the war on a more 
contracted plan, and at a lighter expence, to feel 
the benefit of that all- comprehenſive trade which 
ſuch a war always yields her. Her enemies re- 
duced to fo low a ſtate the little remains of 
their trade daily deſtroyed the wretchedneſs of 
their ſituation every hour encreaſing. would ac- 
cept, in a few unexpenſive years, her own terms. 
She would then retain all thoſe acquiſitions which 
were of conſiderable benefit to her trade; reſtor- 
ing the reſt, and giving peace to her enemies; 
In this manner would ſhe amply repay herſelf 
for the expences of war: Thoſe who know not the 
conſequences of trading acquiſitions, know not 
how ſoon the intereſt of fifty or ſixty millions might 
be paid by the produce of a ſingle ſugar iſland 
of an African port - of an Eaſt Indian ſettlement. 
— The iſland of Guardaloupe, in the Welt Indies, 
is to any nation worth ſixty millions ſterling. 
Were ſuch ſuppoſitions as theſe once reallized; ; 
(add. as to the conquering part, how lately have we 
_m a a 1 AY would be ſunk to "fas 
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ſtate of inſignificance which her fiſter Spain has ſo 
long occupied. For it is trade alone which gives 
the French nation the appearance of formidable 
power and here it may not be amiſs to ſay 
word or two on the reality of the preſent power of 
France, ſo greatly magnified by ſome enthuſiaſtic 
„/ A 727 53 hH0RYS; CORE EEE RO 
If we conſider the event of all the wars ſince the 
reign of King William, I apprehend it will ap- 
pear that France has been ever ſince on the decline. 
Spain was terrible to Europe when her name only 
remained and this is preciſely the caſe with 
France. We have been ſo long accuſtomed to 
have terrible ideas of the formidable power of the 
French monarchy, and ſo uſed in the preſent age, 
to the full meaſure of her old ambition, that it is 
with difficulty we are brought to confeſs her power, 
and the reputation of her power, to be very differ-- 
ent things. In fact, ſhe has enjoyed her day but 
through the wild ambition of her government, that 
day was but of ſhort duration; and thoſe who' 
think her now in the full poſſeſſion of her conſe- 
quence, are ſtrangely miſtaken: This miſtake 
however has been, and is moſt fatal from its form- 
ing the principle of the late, and preſent, French 
politicks; for, in purſuance of it, ſhe has been 
drawn into a variety of ambitious projects, far 
above her declining ſtrength: Every diſappoint- 
ment; nay every ſucceſs has made her ring with 
hollow inſtability to her very vitals. She even ac... 
quires a flouriſhing trade, only to have the regular 
mortification of moſt indubitably ſeeing it de- 
ſtroyed; and this without being recompenſed by 
grand ſucceſſes in her land operations. 


The declination of Spain became at laſt more 
viſible to Europe, by the contraſt of the riſing 
power of France, but France falls without any new 


C4 power” 
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"This is certainly the age of England; but her con- 


j 


| Kitution prevents her vaſt power from being in its 
nature formidable to any of her neighbours, that 
do not unjuſtly provoke her. But it we only con- 


| 
| 


: 


and every other circumſtance that can contribute ta 


of the three kingdoms,) qu'il etoit phyſiquement impoſſible 


124 J 
power, whoſe principle is ambition, riſing in her ſtead. 


ſider opulence—real power, when engaged in war 


render a country flouriſhing---ſhe is beyond all con- 
tradiction the firſt power in Europe. i 


Thoſe who are apt w reject this opinion with 
diſdain, ſhould remember that I found the conti- 
nuance of ſuch a ſuperiority, on the ſuppoſition 
that France does not entirely change the principles 
of her conduct; which is what ſcarce any will be 
favourable. enough to her to expect. Was her 
miniſtry to renounce all ideas of any but ſuch wars 
as common reputation and ſelf defence urged her 
to engage in, (which, conſidering her extent of 
territory, would ſcarce ever happen) and cultivate 
alone the arts of peace, every one muſt allow that 
ſhe would retain her title, to be the firſt potentate 
of the chriſtian world; but ſhe is already ſo re- 
duced, below her natural degree of ſtrength, that 
it would require uncommon parts, and the moſt 
ſteady application to the intereſts of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, in her miniſters, ta 
raile her again really to rival England“; and then 

r Fr ra 


Il ſembloit à en juger par Ventendige des trois rolantiies; 
{it would have been more juſt to have quoted the population 


que l' Angleterre pit jamais ſe meſurer avec la France, 'nt 
meme qu'elle put parvenir a un certain degré de population, 
de puiffance & de richeſſes, puiſque ci devant elle ne produi- 
ſoit que pen de grains & dans aucun tems point de vin; & en- 
Core. aujcurd' hui on n'y trouve point de bois. a b:tir, Ce 
font la tout autant Carticles nceſſaires à ſoutenir la vie, d la 
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to lay aſide the ambition of deſtroying, that neigh« 
bour, and be content with the fair emulation of 
the arts of induſtry, Such a conduct would be 


attended with wonderful effects indeed too = 
pe 


for the moſt ſanguine French patriot, even to 


The political conduct of France, with relation to 
the reſt of Europe, depends very much upon her 
meaſures with England ; becauſe, let it be dictated 
by her true intereſt, or by her ambition, the ſucceſs 
muſt greatly depend on the ſtate of her power 
and this depends entirely on her good or ill ſucceſs 
againſt England, If frequent wars are her object, 
with that neighbour, her formidableneſs, or friend. | 


ſhip, to the reſt of Europe, will riſe or fall in pro- 


portion to the degree of diſtreſs ſuch wars reduce 
her to. And this maxim is ſo extremely well 
founded, and ſo invariable, that the influence of 
France over her other neighbours, whether in 
peace or war, will ever be the greateſt, when ſhe 
is at peace with England; her power of annoying 


her enemies on the continent, while England is 


engaged againſt her, is now become very trivial; 
but even that low degree of power will vary, in 
proportion to her ſucceſs in her Engliſh wars. 

The great theatre of her continental politicks, 
is Germany. It. is one of the maxims of her 
13-1 government, 


rendre commode & agreable, & a procurer a la ſociete divers 


ſecours dont elle ne peut ſe paſſer. Mais la grande liberte 


dont le peuple jouit dans toutes ſes affaires, & dans a maniere 
depenſer: un goũt decide pour les arts, fa marine & Pagri- 
culture, vocations que chacun choifit a ſa volontee, & qu'il 
cultive ſuivant ſon inclination, Toutes ſes circonſtances reit= 
nies ont. mis cette iſle ci-devant peu connue & regardee 
anciennement comme barbare, dans paroit vouloir l' emporter 
fur tous les autre pais. Refi. ſur Induſtrie, p. 8. Mem. de la 
Jecicti de Berne, 1764. OO BER OILY 
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government, and moſt certainly will continue ſo, 

to have a very watchful eye to the fluctuations of 

power, amongſt that aſſembly of ſovereigns. Ger- 

many das been a vaſt gulph, that bas ſwallowed up 

5 an infinity of French men, and French treaſure: 

The ambition of gaining territory on that ſide, 

where the dominions of ſo many petty princes bor- 

der on France, has long induced her to ſpend im- 

menſe ſums, in ſowing diſſention amongſt them, 

and pour vaſt armies into the heart of their coun- 

try, that the whole, both her friends and enemies, 

W may be weakened, and at laſt e bann 

ME: » Friend and perſecuror. Arq 0 Wah 

10 If We look over a apo tbe Fs of Francey 

on this ſide, and towards F landers, we ſhall find a 

vaſt track of conquered territory wreſted from 

German princes and ſtates; and ſuch acquiſitions 

as theſe,” with weakening the whole body, is the 

aim of France in all her German meaſures. Even 

while the houſe of Auſtria was the object of her 

jealouſy, .ſhe never loſt ſight of adding to her do- 

minions, from whatever party the addition came: 

Indeed this is the quarter where any attempts of 

that ae hre. the meet Wan on n 
ceeding 

There can by — doubt but her -oliticks, i in 

chis reſpect, will continue the ſame, whatever 

changes of ſyſtem may enſue. Her allying by 

turns, with each of the great potentates of the 

empire, is ſtrictly conformable to it. While the 

houſe of Auſtria was the firſt power in Germany, 

ſhe connected herſelf cloſely with Saxony and 

ſucceſſively with Bavaria, and Brandenburg, to 

throw the whole upon an equality, and thereby 

enable them all the eaſier to weaken themſelves: 

The power of Pruſſia no ſooner appeared to pre- 

ponderate, than The forſook that alliance, and 

ſtruck 
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ſtruck in with her old enemy an And if 
Pruſſia ceaſes to ſupport that vaſt reputation, I cany 
not call it power, which ſhe has lately gained; or 

ſhould ſo far decline, as again to permit the ſcale 
to turn in favour of Auſtria; France will, in ſuch 
a caſe, again moſt undoubtedly become her 
friend. And ſhould: any third power riſe in Ger- 


power. 


and deſtroying as much as poſſible of the Whole, 


of weakening all: And in the mixture of intereſts 
Land the jumble of treaties it occaſions: has, and 


tions but whether the value of them will ever 


tion I ſhould never ſcruple to anſwer in the 

tive. The conqueſts of this kind, which, the 
made while in the zenith of her power, were cer- 
tainly very conſiderable nor was the acquiſition 


tance; but I very much doubt whether ſhe will 
ever more be able to effect any thing of the like 


her ambition ſo great — that her future efforts, 
in the many wars in which ſhe” may probably in- 
volve her neighbours, will be weak and languid 
the brilliancy of her firſt attacks, may poſſible have 
ſome eclar, but the leaſt ſpirited reſiſtance the 
leaſt following ill ſucceſs, will diſplay the little Ms 
hidity her formidableneſs is built upon. 
Mas France unexpectedly, however, to perſu ue a 
pacific ſyſtem ; weak as ſhe 3 in attack- 


ing 


0 


many, more formidable than either of theſe, France 
will moſt. certainly become the ene pand - of. ined 


This e of 8 ws weight, figs into 
one ſcale, and then another—and ever over-runing 


muſt be attended with the effect ſhe expects, that 
may probably continue to gain her ſame acquiſi- 
repay her for the immenſe waſte of blood and 
treaſure, which is laviſhed to gain them, is a queſ- 


of Loraine, within our memory, of flight impor- 


conſequence: Her reſources are ſo reduced, and 


os 
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Ig Germany, fhe will, probably always be ſtrong 
chough to repel. any attacks ſhe herſelf might 
receive: from that quarter z 1 mean, ambitiouſly 
undertaken, and not in the courſe of à war raiſed 
by berſelf. For there is ſuch a vaſt. diverſity of 
iatereſts in Germany, that ſhe will ever, (as: he 
Ever has) be able to ſecure a ſtrong party in her 
favour ; otherwiſe her terror at a germanic alliance 
sganſt ber, would be very great, for thoſe prin- 
ces e, are e more than a mateh for 
France. ia fil 1 
Iriis nor only ale dn of Germany, that the 
French miniſtry vill probably continue to plan 
acquifftions——=but on 2 of Flanders. The 
auftriin provinces hye mot invitingly to het ambi- 
non: Their ſituation admirable; and their impor- 
tance ta France prodigious. The conſideration. of 
theſe provinces wilt certainly have great weight in 
all her future — with the houſe of 
Auſtria : If Pruſſia, in ſome future, but perhaps 
not diſtant period, fhould again receive an ambi- 
tious — from. that houle, and ſhould again 
prove formidable to its arms, the aſſiſtance, of 
France will probably again be purchaſed ; and at 
no low rate: In ſuch a — her ally could fatisfy 
her in no other manner, half © readily, as by ceſſion 
of theſe provinces, which are moſt certainly of 
Hitle value to the auſtrian family, being fo Ai. 
jointed from their other dominions—and yielding 
mo revenue, further than is expended in the civil 
2nd military eſtabliſhments. It is not, however, to 
be fu , that a territory fo valuable to France, 
would de ceded to her but conditionally, and 
only to take place in return for fuch aſſiſtance as 
ſows put the — Auſtria again in poſleffion of 
Siteſiz: The e aide infinitely for 
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France leads her to her old alliance with Pruſſia, 
and fo connected, a war ſhould! break out between 
her- and Auſtria, theſe provinces wilt equally 
remain the object of her ambition, and in all 
bability, of her attacks. She can no where elle 
make conqueſts of ſuch u- e _ in _ 
probability, ſo weakly defended. x 
As to Holland, her friendſhip, or haze, Ws: hs 
of that conſequence to France, which ſome are 
apt to imagine: That wonderful commonwealthy 
which was ſo long an object of amazement to her 
neighbours, has been ſome time on the dechmet 
In this inſtance, it ſnould ſeem, _ ein, 
rſued, in certain periods of time, are 
Fon to à nation for never did Holland 40 
greatly thrive as in the midſt of the moſt furious 
ones; and the time in which her power has /ſank; 
has been to her a time of peace and ſhe is ſd 
far ſunk as to be greatly under the influence of 
French councils: Her dread of a war is ſo Ive 
that France will in all probability continue to pro- 
ſerve that aſcendancy over her and in ſuch a 
degree as to keep her totally quiet, whijel the 
Auſtrian provinces, if ſuch an Wan ee 
were added to that kingdom. (TEES Sk 
The political connections of Franae, widths 
len potentates, from the almoſt invincible 
boundaries: which nature has fixed between'ithe 
two countries; ean never be attended with an 
acquiſitions. The French have poured armies! by 
thouſands into Italy, only to have the certain mot 
tification of being almoſt immediately driven ou 
again: Italy has been the grave of their ſoldiery, 
and the wiſeſt conduct France can perſue will ever 
be to leave italian quarrels, to italian deciſions. 
rn if her aſſiſtance is there wanting to the . 
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On the contrary, if the political conduct of . 
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Flanders, but never by conqueſts in Italy. 


ance of them. Beſides this motive, the weight 


in time of war. 


EF}... 8 
of „e ſhe: may be indemnified. by ceffionsin 


There is a great probability of the ee FF 
ſhip between France and Spain, continuing; and 
in chis point they both, but more eſpecially the 
former, perſue their true intereſts; for France 
will ever gain more by peace than war with 
Spain. The family compact, concluded between 
all the branches of the houſe of Bourbon, is a 
treaty of ſuch cloſe alliance, as is not to be met 
with in hiſtory. But thoſe who think it will ever 
be of dangerous conſequences to. England, ſeem to 
forget the late war, in which Spain paid, in one 
year, ſo ſeverely—ſo very ſeverely, for her partial- 
lity to France for the miſery of not being 
governed by Spaniſh councils: Nothing is ſo fatal 
to that country as a war with Foglands and if the 
Spaniſh--people are not the very drudges of the 
French, they will carefully avoid ſuch cloſe con- 
nections for the future. Connections of amity 
are of advantage, but not ſuch as lead her into 
wars with the people, apon e the moſt for- 
midable MM} 1 | 

FTbe connections between France and the 
— potentates, particularly Sweden, are ſo 
neceſſary to her, whenever ſne turns her attention 
to her navy, that there is no doubt of a continu- 


of thoſe powers, When a general war is kindled, 
is of great ſeeming conſequence to the french 
politicks. I ſay ſeeming conſequence; for in real- 
lity, the intereſts of France, are chiefly promoted 
by the northern trade, and the ſupply ſhe gains 
of ſhips, and naval ſtores not n their arms 


From the moſt 3 review that can be 
made, of the neighbours of France, it plainly 
| appears, 


E 4 
appears, that it is her intereſt to live on good 


terms with all: It highly behoves her to follow 
this plan, if it n on 15 ly from the view of 


5 recovering herſelf from the ſevere loſſes ſhe has 
met with in her three or four laſt wars this 
: indeed is the plan ſhe ought to follow, be her 
: X ſchemes ever [x ambitious : For there. cannot & 

d worſe oliticks, than to perſue, ſuch ſchemes | 

. Way of war, before. the road. 18 payed. by the ar 
= of peace. TM the, would 1 be the terror of 
c ber neighbours, "ſhe muſt firſt become a harmleſs, 
a inoffenfide, peaceable people, recovering, her rer 
Y ſources in the midſt of alleen and trade, 1 

- dread # War, the greateſt r to her ambitious 
2 defigti Whth ſhe really ng her .NErves$,, 0nGe 
; more tees with genuine ſtrength; (which by the 
1 bye, will not be in haſte). then, yl, be the ES 
2 for military exploits to come in Play. But bawy 
e ever political this conduct woul 11 "th ere, 198 n 
- reaſ6n_to expect it will be the, plan, of te French 
7 rhmniftry——There is a reater Probability, t that 
0 their Abs conduct will” e like Fae which wh 

- often thrown Europe in Fabrics) meg SS DE 
2 almoſt to their deſtruction hat er rl 
Cc 7 22 ee decelved by. a fair 2 eee ang 

0 eve France to be rectuited, wh 8 will, 1 

n be infinitely remoyed from that Rate and. co 

I= 7 alt kindle new Wars, and as 1 eſſa "= 

it dity echauſted; This w will, pro bably © be bg 

„ oltiticks—ſhe will make 885 any, acqui POT 
h Fe Will fall to decay, and come in t he W 
* age, What WM, Was in. th el Re hy KEI DSI ry 
. NP Beit 1 le 785 5) n propre; 5 11 
_ | apy ey; {vc MSF" e MOTTO if who een 1 
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impropriety, in giving a riculture the pre · mi- 
nence, in my view, of the preſent ſtate of 
7 France : In all Kingdoms, this firſt and original art 
this foundation, of all others muſt be perſued 
and encouraged, or the reſt will be faint and 
' Tanguid. | 18 
There is no country in the World more hapf pily 
fituated, for a vigorous cultivation of the 2 550 
than France. The climate is mild and tempe- 
rate, the foil ſcarce any where barren - and the 
ſituation between two ſeas, gives her a million 4 
advantages in the articles of commerce, hie 
are an immediate aſſiſtance to huſbandry. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that this art has not met 
with that attention in France, the real Le aaa 
of it deſerves. © _ 
aus: "Where ever great numbers af people have 
exiſted, we may take it for granted, agrieulture 
has deen followed; for without it they could net 
lye.. It is one of the moſt melancholy reflections 
humanity can ſuggeſt, that the records of man- 
kind are filled with miſerable butcheries, while 
the cultivation of the earth is ſcarce ever mentioned. 
A few pages would give us a complete compila- 
tion of the hiſtory of « pero ans Which f $ 
3 of volumes are filled with the 
art of war, which deſtroys them. Such are the 
/_cruel prejudices of this world ! 2 
e N . 
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This blind infatuation is to be regretted in the 
french writings, equally with thoſe of other coun- 
tries, until the preſent age. Very little concerning 
huſbandry is to be met with in any, before the 
reign of that great and good prince, Henry the 


fourth. He, and his miniſter Sully, underſtood 


and loved agriculture; and were the moſt femark- 
able men in this, as well as other reſpects, n 
modern times. The King's ideas of national im 
provements, were of a larger extent than the mini- 
ſter's, comprehending the encouragement of manu- 
factures; but the latter, with more juſtneſs, Was 


of another opinion, and condemned manufactures 


until that firſt great manufacture of the ſoil was 
complete; accordingly, he encouraged agriculture 
all in his power, and by greatly adding to the 
eaſe and comfort of the lower people, made them 
fond of that profeſſion which rendered them hap- 
py: Nor was his maſter backward in promotin 

the/ miniſter's conduct; and agriculture ic eats, 

to, made large ſtrides, and flouriſhed more in 
France than in England, or any neighbouring 


kingdom: And herein, in a good meaſure, was 


laid the foundation of the future power of France. 
It is impoſſible that wiſer meaſures could have 
been taken, than were by theſe two truly great 
men, for the reſtoration of France. Harraſſed 
with all kinds of civil convulſions, of a great num- 
ber of years; it was neceſſary, if cots was ex- 
pected to make a conſiderable figure, to allow her 


full time to recruit her loſſes, and like wiſe, during 


that time, to perſue ſuch a conduct, as would lend 
the moſt helping hand, to render her tranquillity 
flouriſhing. This was not to be done by hunting 


after foreign commerce, while her foil was uncul- 


tivated; nor by eſtabliſhing manufactures at 
home, while hands were every where wanting is. 
+456 D __ © huſbandry” 
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- as: The only juſt plan was, to give all 
ö 
poſſible encouragement to the cultivation” of the 
earth ; and thereby to render the people, who had 
groancd. ſo long under the 1 af a civil 
N 9 eaſy and comfortable. 1H IY 
eſe wete' the meafures of that great king} 
"Ig his truly faithful miniſter; agriculture; under 
heir encouta Ement,” floutiſhed-the lands, which 
had been ſo 9958 uncultivated, were covered with 
corn —the peaſancs were affluent and happy—the 
eneral face of the wh, dom was changed—it.gave 
manifeſt ſigns of fpeedily becoming moſt flouriſh- 
and formidab e. als factions, confu- 
A civil Wars, and every horrid contraſt, to this 
appy period, then enſued: It may eaſily be ſup- 
bay ed, that the voce of huſbandry was heard no 
more; indeed we know nothing” of the french 
agriculture during that period, and in all probabi- 
ty there was nothing in it worthy to be Know. 
n thoſe times of publick confuſſon, it infallibly 
nks to a wretched ſtate of inſignificanee, 80 
great a power has a fc of ruining the mam! The 
number of men engaged in civil War, is alwa 
vaſtly ſhort of the number who follow their com- 
mon occupations—the Proportion will not be 
found to be one in an hundred; and yet what 
miſery and wretchedneſs does that one man _ 
upon his hundred neighbours 1 [3 24) RUN 2 chin 
The ſettlement of the kingdom, by Lewis'XIV: 
and the encouragement of arts fucceeded. What 
miſerable. inconfiſtencies is this world full of? 
The ſame people that gave the glorious title of 
Great to Henry, beſtowed uit likewiſe on Lewis! 
What did I ſay? The /ame People. No: The 
Prorbz ſurnamèd the firſt the courtiers the Jat- 
ter. What a difference! Immortal fame ought 


ever to attend the one - contempt the ther. 
But 
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des; I would ſpeak only of agriculture. 
Colbert ſoon became the chief miniſter of Lewis. 


This man had certainly great ideas; and with- 
al a ſpirit of improvement, which blazed out 
with wonderful luſtre. He apprehended that a 
vaſt trade, and numerous manufactures, would 


enrich the kingdom ſo prodigiouſly, as to give her 
unfathomable reſources; He accordingly 5 
the plan of Sully, and Began with eſtabliſhing a vaſt 
variety of manufactures at a prodigious expence: 
neither did he ſpare any coſt to render France the 
firſt trading power in the univerſe. But with deſign to 
enable his manufacturers to ſell cheaper than thoſe. 
of other countries, he thought it requiſite to have 
bread at as low a price as poſſible ; from that ah. 
rently juſt reaſoning, that the cheaper a manu- 
facturer could live, the cheaper the manufacture 
could be afforded. To effect his deſign, he prohi- 
bited all exportation of corn from the kingdom, 


and even greatly cramped the tranſportation of it. 


from one province to another, Theſe meaſures. 
were intended to give a plenty, at home: not 
content with this, he, in times of diſtreſs, (and 
even before they came) greatly loaded the huſband- 


. N © >. 
„ 


men with impoſitions and taxes, that the manu- 


facturer's ſhare of thoſe burthens might be the 
„„ ee tanelb; went: 1; 
All this management formed a ſyſtem, of. p ger, 
infinitely more wretched than one could Pp jeve 
would ever have entered the head of a man of 
zenius, who had the example of Sully before him. 
F ee Was attended with an effect 
directly contrary to that he expected. Inſtead of 
the price of the neceffaries of life falling, they 
roſe, and became extremely fluctuating and various; 
corn was ſometimes a drug, at others, immenſely 
75 D 2 dear, 
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2 expected would always attend ſuch num - 
bers of manufactures, proved as deluſive as the 
keſt of the ſcheme. In reſpect of perfect popu- 

lation; that is to ſay, the number of valuable 


dear, and famine itſelf appeared almoſt periodi-. 
ally. "Theſe circumſtances ruined the agriculture 
of. France, without being of any. ſervice to her 
manufactures; for it is a fact, univerſally known, 


that workmen in no country, will labour for more 
than a ſubſiſtence; and if that ſubſiſtence can be 
earned, in chree days, in ſufficiency for a week, 
only three days will they labour. It was very ap- 
parent in France, after an exceſſively plentiful 
harveſt, that 2 general idleneſs enſued amongſt 
their manufacturing hands—orr the contrary, in 
ſome years, the moſt induſtrious diligence could 


: 
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But had their manufactures flouriſhed, 


= 


# l 


portion to the depreſſion of uſbendty, af Cel rt 


ſeemed to imagine zz nevertheleſs, what the nation 
gained with one hand, ſhe loſt by the other: her 
Profits by manufactures, were ten times} over-. 


matched by her loſſes in huſbandry.” Beſides, 


there was a ſtanding diſadvantage attending, the, 
luxurious manufactures: ſet on 8) by Colbert ; 
they did not all find their way into foreign coun- 
tries many remained at home; the nation became 
loxorions and expetiſive in theſe articles, in propor- 
tion with her neighbours ;* this occaſioned, vaſt 


- quantities of money, and numbers of hands, to be 


os # ib ofa Fro , wh Nu 
land, until France became almoſt a deſart. 
The reſources likewiſe, which this celebrated 


people manufactures improperly managed yield 


none. It is a lively and vigorous cultivation which 
| Alone breeds a race of hardy and courageous ſoldiers 
Ehe true military genius of the french decayed 


when 


1 
when an immenſe number of manufacturers enters 
ed her armies in the recruits which neceffarily were 
drawn from that ſet of people, But this circums, 
ſtance was nat of fuch ſtriking conſequence, as the. 
hurt which population in general received. from ſg 
üimperfect a cultivation as took place in France. 

t is ſuppoſed that manufactures add prodigi- 
ouſly to the population of any country and one 
reaſon is, becauſe we ſee manufacturing towns ſo, 
very populous : But it is well known that the en; 
creaſe of mankind in cities, is in no proportion 10 | 
What it is in the country—Great, numbers of peo: 
ple collected together, form an appearance. of po 
pulation ; but this proves nothing; the point, ig 


4 


their encreaſe : Is that fo great among ten thous 
fand people in a town, as ten thouſand ſpread over 
the country? By no means - 
The agriculture of the kingdom, wanting en: 
couragement ſo greatly, was attended with thoſe 
effects, which the Duke of Sully, had he lived in 
Colbert's time, would have predicted, Thoſe rey 
ſources, which the latter miniſter depended ſo much 
upon, proved in a good meaſure deluſiye.. And 
France, while ſo bulily employed in the, manufac- 
dure of trinkets, gewgaws, and ſuperfiuities of Fj 
kinds, became dependent on her nrighbours for 
Bread: and during the courſe of many years, e- 
pended almoſt as much for corn, as ſhe received 
for manufactures. So great was her diſtreſs, in this 
reſpect, that Lewis XIV. more than once recruited 
Ii Ae by providing them with bread, and Mking 
no care of ſupplying the people in general. Nor 
were the reſources of revenue leſs precarious than 
thoſe of men; the numerous manufactures had 
not diffuſed thoſe truly ſubſtantial riches which re- 
ſult from a vigorous cultivation of the foil—they 
aſted in the undertakers, and monopclizers of 
8 D 3 expenſive 
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expenſive warks—egreat fortunes were acquired 
a vaſt inequality among the people, became viſible 
—thoſe branches of luxury, which are beyond all 
doubt pernicious, were encouraged - and thus the 
acquiſition of riches, in numerous inſtances, was of 
no adyantage to the increaſe of national induſtry 
and wealth: all of which circumſtances are totally 
different with the acquiſitions made by agriculture, 

It cannot be afferted that France would have 
enced victorious, in the laſt war of Lewis XIV. 
and continued formidable in ſpite of all oppoſition ; . 
fuch an aſſertion would be ridiculous; her efforts 
were beyond her natural. ſtrength, and all the 
world laſt” know, that ſuch repeated wars will 
Fuin the beſt conducted kingdom. All I con- 
tend for is, that her e would have prove. 
more fubſtantial in their nature, and, more ſtable 
in their, foundations ; and her armies compoſed of 
better ſoldlers—theſe circumſtances, every one 
muſt allow, might have been attended with great 
conſequences—at all events the people would have 
been better able to ſupport. their” loſſes they 
would not have been ſo dreadfully harraſſed by 
famine, which in ſome years the french KDA 
ſelves, however they may admire Colbert, with 
very great reaſon aſſerted, was more terrible and 
burthenſome to them, than All the taxes and 1 impo- 
fitions, all the military ſeverities, their goyern- 
ment could deviſe. In fine; there is great reaſon 
to believe, had agriculture been the miniſter's ob- 
ject, the nation would to the laſt have proved 
oP flouriſhing. _ 
Under the duke Regent, huſbandry received 
'that encouragement which peace always yields her. 
The politicks of the ſtate did not change, but the 
continuance of the peace made ſome amends, for 
the want of particular encouragement. Freut 

5 855 1 : death, 
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death, to the end of the war of 1741, agriculture 
continued on the old footing on which Colbert had 
left it; the conſequences nearly the ſame. The 
reſources of the kingdom were trivial; the num- 
ber of her people continued to decreaſe, even. white 
ker commerce was on the increaſe; and. that war 
vas: actually concluded by famine, the french 
government being obliged to agree to a. peace in 
the midſt of Marſhal Saxe's ſucceſſes 1 in F 1 


becauſe their people tar ved. | 
«The dream of the ruin of Holland, is fays M. 


de Boulainvilliers, began under the reign, of 


Lewis XIV. and was going to be verified in the 


laſt wars of Lewis XV. Our 3 had ſcaree 


any thing to prevent their arriving at the gates of 
Amſterdam. That induſtripus nation, ſo active ij in 


commerce, but always on the verge of ruin ina 
war, had no other reſource than embarking for 
the new worlds for which they made diſpoli- 
tions, when a want of bread, er to ſpeak more 
Properly, famine, which menaced many of our pro- 


vinces, ſtopped our victorious arms, and FRE: 155 3 


important of our conqueſts . 


From that period, it muſt be confeſſed, From * 


french began to ſee a little clearer into the vaſt im- 
portance of agriculture. The cultivation of that 
immenſe kingdom they inhabited, then began to 
come a little in competition with manufactures. 
Still, however, no memorable laws were enacted 
for its encouragement but the /dawiting of à juſt 


ſpirit was ſeen among individuals, and the miniſtry 
applauded them. The laſt war ſucceeding ſo 
ſpeedily, interrupted theſe happy omens of future 


policy: but, at the ſame time, made a ſtrong i um- 


preſſion; on the neceſſity of perſuing them, in the 


| diſtreſſes to Which France was again reduced, for 


* Les Int. de la France wabentendbs.. : | (+ l 7 * 
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want of a vigorous cultivation of her own foil. 
No Tooner was the peace concluded, than agri- 
culture evidently became a material object with 
her miniſtry: they ſaw with envy that England 
ſupported immenſe”expences with eaſe, from her 
trade; and when that trade came to be enquired 
into, by far the moſt beneficial branch of it, wis 


| 1 2 be the trade of corn. 


Actuated with juſt ideas, and e wich 


Js becdning ſpirit, agriculture was no longer neg- 


lected; all here inſert an extract from a very 
ſenſible ef gliſh author, on the advances lately made 
by the french. —The writer ſpeaks from'execeedin 


good intelligence; and his n are Extreme ly 


pertinent and juſt. 

After the peace of Aix 1a Chapelle, alt al 
the european nations, by a ſort of tacit conſent; ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of agriculture, — 2 

W <a: 3; to do ſo, more or leſs,- x. — amitift th 
univerſal confuſion. that ſoon ſucceeded. e 8 
french found by repeated experience, that they 
could never maintain a long war, or procure a to- 
lerable peace, without they raiſed corn enough to 
ſupport themſelves in ſuch a manner as they ſnould 
not be obliged to ſubmit to harſh terms on the one 
hand, or Periſn by famine on the other. Their 
king (in imitation of a laudable policy in China, 
where every perſon, who has made any remarkable 
improvements in huſbandry, is created a mandarin 
of the eighth claſs) vouchſafed to give publick"en-_ 
couragement to agriculture, and has been preſent 
at the making ſeveral experiments. The great and 
rich, of various rank and ſtations, followed this 
example: The very ladies put in for their ſhare af 
fame, in ſuch a commendable undertaking; nay, 
even aged king Staniſlaus (like another Dioclefian, 
in 2 e rom. a throne) amuſes himſelf 
RE $ > fi with 
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_ then propoſed annually, partitt 


"beeyn carried on with great vigcur5 8 7 bean 
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With huſbandry; in the ſolitudes of Lorrain, and 
has even correſponded on the fabject, * 


France gave a wiſe attention to Huben 
even during the Hurry and diſtreſſes of her laſt 
war. Some prize queſtions in rural $cdnomics were 
the two 
academies of Lyons, and Beufde dux Many ak 
rerations, for the better, were 1 
for improving agriculture in BIN | 

Since the coneluſion of the pe 


os 
7 Ws. 
ſicy of Amiens has made vatious propoſals to the 


publick, for the advancement of huſbandry ; - whilſt 


the es de Tourbilli” (a writer Who * — 
chiefly on experience) has the prineipal dir 


of a georgical ſociety} eſtabliſhed lately at Tours. 


_ That at Rouen likewiſe deſerves our notice ® : 
nor have the king and his miniſters thought it 
unworthy of their attention. The 1 11 
of the dioceſe is one of the member”s 

I will add nothing further on this ſubject, ex 
cept,” that no longer ago than in the year 1761, 
there were thirteen ſocieties exiſting in France eſt4- 
bliſhed by royal 1 for che promoting of 
agriculture; and theſe thirteen ſocieties had nineteen 
co-operating ſocieties belonging to them, whenever 
it happened that a diſtrict was too large. to be 
effectually taken care of by one ſociety—If our 
nation is not in a N 25 T chink't is may be 


p bee Dilberations £t5 memoires de la Pn Role # Art 


| culture de la Generaliti de Rouen, 8vo, tom. I. 1763. 


1 This humane and conſiderate prelate (M. de la as.” 
foucault). deſtroyed, when he firſt —_ a large 
phe of ng and rabbits,. which he found on his demeſneg, 

— becauſe nd aid great e to the neighbourin 
Kone”; © Fg 
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ſufficient to ** it A ſtolen march, occaſions 
the worſt ſort of defeat, either ige or pode 
adminiſtration. 

In the year 1766, his moſt Chitin. mubelhy af 
ſved out an edict, by which he exempted from 
Jand-tax, (ch at is to 1 * in fields newly broken 
up) for e ſpace of twenty years, all cultiva- 
tors of madder, in drained marſhes, and other 
waſte neglected grounds. [But at the ſame time, 
let it be remembered, that publick encourage- 
ment in France was given to the draining of 
fens and bogs, firſt in the year 2607; and ure 
in 1641. 

As a proof that 8 bas been done in 
culture of madder, the board of agriculture, held 
at Beauvais, made it plain in 1762, to all perſons 

concerned in dying, that madder raiſed in that 
diſtrict, and (contrary to common cuſtom) uſed 
when the roots are freſh gathered, gave a finer 
tincture than the Zeeland madder, and went fin. 
ther, in a proportion of eight to five. _ - 
Auguſt the 16th, 1762, it was, alſo W i in 
| ee that no tax for the ſpace of twenty years, 
ſhould be levied: upon grounds newly broken up; 
Beere the ſaid grounds had kin menty jour: in 

uncultivated ſtate. | 0 

Many other encouragements hire been oe 
given to the cultivators of lands: And, if I 
miſtake not, all pacquets and letters of corre- 
ſpondence to and from moſt of theſe ſocieties 
latelyceſtabliſned. are exempred from the: Prana 
of poſtage.e en 
But the greateſt encouragement to agriculture, 
which the french in theſe latter times have experi- 
bencecl, is the allowance of a free ExyorTATION 
r Corn: WO Was granted by a Perpetual: ang 
WS 22 \ . riß 
i. 4 
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irrevocable edict in the year 1764. This meaſure 
was founded, on. the trueſt 2 73 and the wiſeſt 
attention to the conduct of the engliſn. That 
people became great from heir exportation of 
corn; but ſuch exportation was chiefly owing tor a 
bounty granted by parliament — and this is the laſt 
point of encouragement which France (in that re- 
ct) at preſent. wants, to render her more po-er- 
ul than 5 acquiſition of egngyeng Provinces 
will ever effect. ot] +146, 36h 

From the ſyſtem adopted at, preſent ; in that king- 
dom, with regard to. agriculture, there is great 
reaſon to believe, that a bounty on exportation 
will next enſue; and it will certainly be allowed 
that ſuch a meaſure bids fair for being moſt con- 
ducive to render the Balbaaden of France meh ; 
flouriſhing. _ -- 

The number of taxes and impoſitions, ancar 
which the french farmer gro: ns, will moſt. certainly 
be a hindrance to a complet / cultivation while they 
continue ; and if the french court ſhould ſee theit 
real intereſt, they will effect a change in this part 
of their revenue: but if they ſhould not be ſo no- 
bly extenſive in their views, much would be 
effected by a large bounty on the exportation 
n ſuch a bounty might be ſo manag 
as in a great meaſure to walt amends Tos che want 
of better laws. 

It is incredible what an, elfecl ſuch a ee 
would be attended with, in a kingdom of ſuch-a 
great extent as F rance—ſo finely liruated—ſo fer- 
dile in the production of corn —and ſo advantage- 
ouſly watered. by.nayigable rivers. - French agri- 
culcure would ſpeedily carry a new face; for 
nothing is ſo highly encouraging of a vigorous 
Fultivation, as a ſure. and ſpeedy fale of the 

Fer of the carth. If we caſt our eyes * 
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the ſeveral kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, v we theft 
at one view perceive, that agriculture flouriſhes 
only in thoſe where exportation is allowed: and what 
is retnarkable, the price of corn is uniformly lower 
in ſuch*cdunrries, than in others, where the expor- 
tation is prohibited, and famine never viſits a 
people that are allowed to ſell abroad their ſuper- 
guous corn. To ſome politicians this appears para- 
doxical; but no truth in mathematics 18 more | 
ſuſceprible of demonſtration. * 
There has lately exiſted, and at preſent exten | 
ſpirit of improvement in matters of agriculture, 
amongſt individuals in France, which bears a 
countenance of great utility. At the head of theſe 
| true patriots ſtands the Marquis de Tourbilli; the 
author of the Memoire fur la Defrichemens. This 
_ | nobleman inherited a conſiderable extent of coun- 
5 try in Anjou; much the greateſt part of which 
| "was reputed barren: conſiſting of unbounded 
| heaths, extenſive marſhes, a "variety of wild 
unevltivated country; vaſt quantities of which did 
not ſo much as maintain à flock of ſheep; and the 
few: inhabitants, in a. ſtate of beggary and idleneſs. 
The mäartjuss, inſtigated” by a noble ſpirit of im- 
provement, determined at leaft to attempt a change 
in his eſtate, conſiderable only for its extent. He 
| -broke up a ſmall piece of land adjoining to 
| hig habitation, in a manner peculiar to himſelf 
I in Friſhcs, and cultivated it very judicioufly—he 
| continued every year the ſame work, until his houſe 
| was ſurrounded by a conſiderable and well culti- 
| VPauoated farm; by degrees this beneficial work pro- 
| ceeded further; numerous farm-houſes, with all 
1 "the feceſſary eonveniencies, were built, and tracts 
*of improped land thrown to them vaſt numbers 
f incloſures were ſtruck, and plantations made 
a were drained —his vaſt meadows redu- 


ced 


| 
| 
| 
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cd to a fine ſtate of proßt- lit numerous woods | 
brought into regular cuttings roads 80 at a 
great expence, even through mountains the n 
—quarries of ſtone diſcovered, and, bridges th thrown . 
over a river, and ſeveral rivulets—new vine) yards. 
planted the breed of all kinds of cattle im- 
proved ſeveral manufactories eſtabliſhed and to. 
conclude all, the number of fouls on his domaine 
doubled in twenty years time, A ſeries of conduct 
of vaſt and important conſequence to himſelf, his 
country, and his king. 
The good reſulting from ſuch an PE MIN ex. 
ample is 1 9 8 It was the ſtrongelt Proof 
pra er that no Naa no mortg 99 nor 


ums 4 


moſt ſtriking manner; and the near and intimate 
connection | tween culture and population, 805 
indiſputably. The ſucceſs which ed" 11 the. 
Mares" 8 e n the 5 1 and ju- 
| for the uſe 4 all 
who had the „eli to follow his exam fg 
paved the way for many to perſue his ſteps. "Te 
nportance of which conſequence, muſt be ſe 
evident to every one who has any ideas of the 
benefits reſulting. from well col, Pe: 
ces. i 

The celebrated M. du Hamel, And 185 ume” 
rous correſpondents, on matters of W 5 
among whom M. de Chateauvieux may be conſi- 
dered as the principal, have ſnown a due attention 
to moſt branches of rural oeconomi S: and dis- 
bag in their valuable writings, a practical know. 


edge of e, which fly, increaſes and 
FTE becomes 


„ ¼ ... ...,, 8 A ae oa. fb $5. 
becomes more general: M. du Hamel, particularly. 
in his pieces concerning trees and planting —grana- 
ries—and experimental agriculture, has beſtowed 61 
the publick the valuable effects of his praice and 


= ; 


A diſtinction ſhould however be made between 
thoſe worthy patriots, who labour to perfect the 
common practice and thoſe who are chiefly buſied 

in introducing new ones. Until agriculture is ar- 
ed at 4 much higher perfection, than it is at 
preſent, in France, the, principal, and moſt im- 
| Dortant object, is to improve and, advance 16 per- 
feckioh, the methods of huſbandry, of which the 
| cothrbn [OC RAY Pave ed» Docket Bt 
is . infinitely more probable that they will follow 
ſuch examples, than others which proceed on prin- 
ciples of which they are ignorant: Thus the Mar- 
quis de Toutbilli's improvements, are all of a na- 
are exttemely plain and common, and the benefit 
reſulting from them generally known and under- 
ſtood :* The old huſbandmen, or their landlords _ 
themſelves, ſee at once the propriety. of draining a 
| marſh, of making that land produce corn, which 
3 never produced any before; but the ſame people 
| will never be brought to allow, that ſowing corn 
| in rows, inſtead of the common method, will anſwer 
| better: a million of prejudices are here to be com- 
bated ; and when got the better of, the effect ill 
not be an hundredth part ſo beneficial, as the buſi⸗ 
; Heſs of breaking up uncultivated heaths, draining 
N wet lands, and, in ſhort, all the works of the im- 
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| mortal Tourbilli, _ . 5 
| A company of patriots, particularly of Bordeaux; 
; diſtinguiſhed by their zeal, and the enlightened 
| manner, in which they followed the ſyſtem of the 
| true ceconomy, lately engaged among themſelves, to 
93991 g | try 
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try by all poſſible means to direct the views de 
their countryten to agriculture; that eſſential 
but heretofore neglected art. The principal ob.. 
ject of their immediate attention, was was the vaſt tra 
of uncultivated land, containing about two hundred 
and forty thouſand: acres, which made à part vf 
the ere of the marquiſate of Certes; ſituated 
im the diviſion of Bourdeaux, They purchaſed 
part of theſe lands of the proprietor, ar 4 an abſolute 
eontract of ſale, with ſuch clauſes as muſt contributs 
efficaciouſly to the benefit of the new poſſeſſors, the - 
utility of ſome provinces, and by an happy train of 
nces to the common good of the ſtate. 
That which moſt favoured the project of nee 
worthy citizens, was the entering into po 
ſion of the power of erecting the een 
part of you waſte S = may e fiefs, or 
airier fiefs; and into the right o eſtabliſhing 
agreeable to the neceſſity "i the caſe, manu! 
faRures, mills, preſſes, ove-houſes, fairs, mars 
| kerts, Sc. and to enjoy à general © exerniption | 
from all fines of alienation wh ſale, in the oy. 
changes to which the portions af pro 
be ſubjedt.. Beſides theſe. e ene e 
approved and confirmed the ale of the lands by 
an arret of his council of ſtate, given the 1ſt of 
June 1962; By this arret/it-was ordained, that the 
cultivators of thoſe lands ſhould be exempted from 
the tailes, and all other impoſts, for forry years: 
and fixed at ſix ſols only all rights of control on 
all ſorts of ſales contracts, exchanges, | parti 
tions, Sec. Se. He likewiſe reduced to one de. 
nier per acre ( tbe tuelfth part-of a french penny) the 
rights of regiſtry, the hundredth denier, and the 
half hundredth denier. He likæwiſe granted to the 
bourgeois the enjoyment, during forty * 
el 8 ree 


1 48 5 | 
free gels, as to all gend among them, relative to 


__ undertaking; and laſtly; renewed to them 


the privileges, granted by the edidt of Henry IV. 
1607, to all who, worked at draining maxſſies. 
Strangers, who employed themſelves three years/in 
the culture of theſe lands, were to become natives, 
and enjoy all the prerogatives of letters of natu- 
talization. They had an entire liberty of eſtabliſh- 
ing their habitations, in whatever part of France 
they deſired, and of exerciſing ſueh profeſſion as 
ſeemed beſt to ther, „dene in "oy E r 8 Jofing 
any of their rights. To 1 
85 Under ſuch e 4 is ruſtic com- 
pany were very eager in taking the laſt meaſures 
for beginning the execution of their uſeful enter- 
priae: Uſeful, it might truely: be called, if, as the 
french aſſert, When completed it would augment 
lation with more than three hundred thou- 
wy people! Beyond all doubt, ſuch a vaſt extent 
of country, might be brought to produce a pro- 
digious quantity of various commodities. T 
afſerted like wiſe, that above an hundred thouſand 
head of cattle, might, after ſome years labour, be 
maintained by artificial graſſes; and as, continued 
they, it is demonſtrable that the number of inhabi - 
tants of a country always bears a proportion to the 
uantity of ſubſiſtance they find it is not to be 
9 but population in theſe new broke up 
farms, from the plenty of land and produce, will 
ſpeedily be een Pry, after a proper beginning. 
For ſuch happy conſequences we may look, when 
hemp, leguminous plants, woods, and fruit-trees, 
are properly cultivated. How many. manufactories 
of - wool and filk may be eſtabliſhed in theſe at 
preſent waſte lands! While the fertility. of the ſoil 
* properly prepared 3 and. che near IX 
bour- 
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vourhood of the ſca, promiſe plentiful Pan 


and the quickeſt ſale and exportation 
But to return from theſe ardent expectations of 
the favourers of the undertaking, and to proceed with 
the execution. Meſſrs. Vallet de Sallignac, and 
Chaulce de Chazelle, the firſt undertakers, began 
with a moſt judicious examination: of the ſoil, in 
every part of their purchaſe, took the pris Ta 
1 © win: ſeveral experiments on it, and 
ained, the beſt knowledge of its various natures 
in 4hcir- power; they then 8 propoſals to 
labourers, and all other workmen, that they would 
employ them by the year or day, as they liked 
beſt: or in caſe any of them liked better to hire 
portions of the land, they ſhould; be treated wit 
the utmoſt favour. Seventeen hundred farms were 


eſtabliſned, each conſiſting. of a tract of land, from 


one hundred to one hundred and fifty acres. They 
placed the habitation, barn, ſtable, garden, and 
orchard, in the center of each diviſion, one half of 
which was converted into arable lands, and the 


other into paſture and wood beſides all this, the 


undertakers furniſned the farmers with all the cat- 
tle neceſſary for their firſt works. Purſuant to the 
above diviſion, the houſes, barns, and ſtables, occu- 
pied ſix thouland acres :.. Five thouſand were em 
ployed in gardens and orchards; one hundred 

and ten thouſand in arable lands; eighty thou- 


ſand in ęgraſſes; twenty - thouſand in woods: 


twelve thouſand in hemp and flax; forty thou- 
ſand in roads, canals, Sc. Sc. And laſtly,” three 


thouſand for publick places, as fairs, markets, 


ſand acres . 


1 


Fc. Sc. The * two hundred and _ thou, 
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I have given you this publick 


| ſpirited work at 
large, not as the only one which e afforded, 


hut that you might have the better idea of the vi- 
gor with which ſuch noble undertakings” are car- 
ried on there. Indeed their operations in this re- 
ſpect, exceed thaſe of other nations, that enjoy 
infinitely greater advantages. „„ 
However, let theſe publick ſpirited genius's ex- 
ert themſelves in whatever tracks they may, yet 
they all tend to ane noble and immenſely importang 
end the general encouragement of huſbandry. 
Their writings inſenſibly ſpread a ſpirit of im- 

provement, advance the 8 of agriculture, 
and by the ſucceſs attending them, catch the at- 
tention of the government; and occaſion ideas 
.centering there, which, but for them, would never 
have been awakened. Hence we ſee the preſent 
encouragement given by the court to the advance- 
ment of french agriculture and from hence we 
may expect yet more political ſteps for the ſame 
great purpoſe: and if ever France ſhould be ſo 
| happy as to ſee the occupier of the lands eaſed of 
thoſe very heavy burthens under which he lies, and 
become as free and. independent ef: the oppreſſions of . 
the great, as. the nature of the conſtitution will ad- 
mit —and, at the ſame time, a baunty regularly 
advanced by the crown, for the exportation of 
corn, when under properly ſpecified prices—then 
ſhall we ſee the wealth—the power—the importance 
of France, Then ſhall we fee what the great Sully 
and his incamparable maſter would have made of 
that great kingdom. © E 
Was ſuch a ſyſtem of policy adopted in France 
England would find it highly neceſſary, if ſhe 
meant to preſerve the ſuperiority ſhe has hitherto 
kept, to find new methods of encouraging agri- 
: £ culture, 


— 


culture, and to advance alt the _ ones to 4 
higheſt ble point of perfection if this was not 
2 of a — th would eng 25 
che rivalſhip' of the french. en 

It is fuck a conduct as his; which Ache can res 
45 France formidable to her jealous neighbeur 
The conqueſts which ſhe may make on — fe - 
tiers, are to this, of paltry conſequence. © The 
marquis of Tourbilli, M. du Hamel, &c. Sc. Sc. 
ought to be conſidered by their countrymen, in fifty 
thouſand times a higher light than the moſt con- 
quering generals---provided they had any ſuch. 
No conqueſt equals in value, that of a nation's 
barren land. The author of the Eſſai ſur le Com- 
merce, has an obſervation on this topic, which 
well deſerves quoting. I y a une tradition, qui 
peutetre n'eſt pas vraie, mais qui merite quel- 
que conſideration. -On dit que lorſque Ferdi- 
nand & Iſabell chaſftrent les maures og Huh 
ces malheureux demanderent inutilement la 
miſſion d'habiter les landes de Bordeaux. Si 
le zele de religion a fait rejetter des juifs & 
des mahometans, il doit faire recevoir des ca- 
tholiques: cependant, quartre mille allemands 
appelles en France a grands fraix & deſtines 3 
remplir de nouvelles colonies 'projettees, le pro- 
Jer etant ſans exẽcution, furent miſẽrablement 
renvoyes dans leur pais, ſans qu'on {*aviſar dune 


d'un edifice devenu odieux, Etotent jugés in- 
digues de ſervir à quelque choſe d' utile. | 


Defricher de nouvelles terres, c'eſt conquerir de 
nouveaux pais, ſans faire de malheureux. Les 
landes, de Bordeaux à Bayonne, ont vingt lieues 
de diametre. Le legiſkteur qui les peupleroit, 
droit un plus grand ae a Petat, que cc- 


lui 


autre deſtination pour eux, Les matẽriaux | 


„„ 
lui, qui par une guerre meurtrière s empareroit 
de la meme quantite de terrein. Mais il n'au- 
roit pas aux yeux du vulgaire une gleire ſi 
brillante, parce qu'elle ſeroit acquiſe ſans peril 


militaire, ſans perdre aucun citoyen, & ſans 
s' attirer la jalouſie de ſes voiſins. 5 
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HE extent ao otber natural advantages of 
de kingdom of France, you will doubtleſs 
allow, are not the only cauſes of her grandeur 
they form a noble foundation for induſtry to erect 
her fabric on; but {till they are nothing more than 
4 foundation. Spain is of greater extent than 
F rance—has a finer climate, and more fertile ſoil, 
and is the beſt ſituated country in Europe and 
yet chat a vaſt difference there is in riches, popu- 
louſneſs, and importance, between them; which 
difference is owing: to Iv Dpus TRY. The extreme 
llothfulneſs of the Spaniards, - joined; with ſome 
other circumſtances, occaſions: their inſignificance; 
whereas the induſtry of the french gives them | 


> Bt 


flouriſhing manufactures, an extenſive and highly 
beneficial commerce, ne e e Fable 
and private wealth. e ek % waomrirg 
Until che rei wk = great improver Lens 
XIV; the manu ane and foreign commerce of 
France were very inconſiderable; but: that monarch, 
executing very 8 the ideas of his prime 
miniſter Colbert, ſoon changed the fate of affairs. 
Numerous manufactures were eſtabliſhed, colonies | 
_ founded\in the moſt diſtant regions am Eaſt India 
company etected, the Newfoundland fiſhery proſe: | 
cuted with great vigor---and the foundations lig 
far a flouriſhing-ſugar trade: eo roam 
All theſe articles encreaſed in vigor and mublick 
denekic until the) wen, e ae ee iin; 
i 3 et 1-5 che 
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the king in ſuch immenſe expences, and ſo over- 
ſttained the reſources of the kingdom, that every 
thing ran to decay nor were they then under the 
happy influence of ſuch a- miniſter as Colbert to | 
protect them. 

The regency of the Duke of Orleans, peace 
being his object, was, without his being particularly 
attentive to theſe points, very favourable to the re- 
novation of manufactures and commerce. Both 
continued on the inereaſe, until the war 1541, 
which proved utterly deſtructive to all the foreign 
trade of France, and extremely ruinous to her ma- 
nufactures. The immer damage the received 
by that war, proved in the ſtrongeſt manner how 
much her commerce Rad increaſed, The number 
of ſhips ſhe loſt in the war, the vaſt number of 
failors ſne employed, and the amount of her ene 
mies . were all points of the moſt ſtrik in 
In that war her mercantile loſſes amount 
to Up warde bf ten millions ſterling. 

I be ſueceeding peace ſpectily: end ences 
merce. At the breaking out of the late war in 
1955, it Vas arrived av à furprizing height: the 
number of ſailors, which her enemy made priſpners 
oy in ſs ſhoxt'a ſpace of time, convinced all Eu- 
„ that her trade had fully recovered the ſhock 
of the. preceding war, and had oven encreaſed in 
value. The rein which followed, moſt certainly 
exceeded all former loſſes a tota) deſtruction was 
the conſequence: of that war for while it conti. 
nued the trade ef France wus fealty annihilated 
Ind her manufaGtures' at # molt nn 4 aps 
tion. Pe 909 ra TOATy Tre ei 4 
| However ruinous ſack: perzudar may by! to the 
|  trade'of France; it will; nevertheleſs; conſtantly 
renew itſelf, white ſhe is poſſeſſed of ſuck valuable 
| colonies: it is ho circulation occaſioned by theſe 
which 


td 


which ſo gfeatly ihvigorates cheh her pan 
trade and her manufactures: The engliſh test. 
dered therhfelies thiftets of the great forces of 
the commeree of France, when hey conquered 
Cape-Breton, and the fugar-iflands. 1 105 Nor 
people who know ſo well how to con quer, kb 
not how to negotiate 4 tad they bern g e 
miniſters; at the peace; who Aae able jo Ed 
mined to be guided by the true interefts of the 
 Evuntry, they would never have: reſtoted to France 
the ſugar iſlands; for yielded to her the leaſt ſhare 
of the Newfoundland-fiſhery; Theſe. ceflidng uy 
of ſo genuine and ſterling a value; thit a 1 and 
important commerce is the immediate confe 550 0 
of their poſſeſſion: and we may judge from hegte, 


chat che trade of France will again ee be Fe. | 


Koredz ſinee there are no changes in her eB: - 
eialiaffairs that can prevent ſuch a natural effect 
from̃ taking place; as to the loſs. of Catizda--- 
Much be whether it ought to be called. 
Joſs? a commercial ſenſe, I am clear, 
eangst. 2 
Having cluded in general traced the prog tels oft 
Trench commerce at large, I ſhallnext endeavour t 
hy before you a few elucidations of the moſt ma 
terial branches of it, in particular. Of theft che 
trade claims one of the moſt. diſtinguiſhed 
tanks. It is no eaſy tmattet to ſtate the value of 
this trade accurately; for the c of, of, Marti- 
nie and Guatlaloups;' by che ene 1 * 
feh 4 Bp of 7 eas in the 
fome difficulty 1 
counts; and from much e con gained forne 
truth. The method I ſhall here follow, will be to 
Ay before you ſome i FEE alls, the beſt autho- 
| Ek 4 rized 
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"Hei lee, i ic ns n 
coniciled man colittadiftory ac- 
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7225 of any: I can procure; and then give you 


ome obſervations on them. 
It is in the firſt place to be remarked, that,” at 
the peace of Utrecht, France exported no (6 
ar, having ſcarcely enough for her own con- 
umption. n 

In 1740, France exported. 80,000 hogſheads, 
after ſupplying, at a moderate rate, her home 
conſumption. The value of this export, was re- 
puted to be 1 ,000,000 /. ſterling, to employ, ne 
ton of ſhipping, and 4000 ſeamen. 


In 1761, the produce of Vance. "yy the 
britiſh market, was, 
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Commodities. 2 4 8 Value, 
Cocoa- nuts : 1 4 11497. .@: 0 
Coffee 1 3 . e eee 
„ 1dr $4008 
„ goth 16.73 A9 laid 
Dry ginger „ ler gend 
. n 405022 4 0 
r 4 - c... =o Ota 
Indigo + - 462 18 
Cordial wrat es 27 0 
„„ 
Succades f "GI — hs + $57, u 048 1:0 
Cotton TE ok „ ay L142 792; 19% 1-0 
285 5 error 
e 
5 — — 


"ta: addition to lie ec the captures made 
y the french and ſpaniards, and the quantity ex- 


F to North America immediately from the 


Aland, together it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed. vin 
make the whole amount to 7 5900041, . 
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(+1 | 
The Weſt Indian exports from \Bourdedux; 
from January 1750, to _ if 1h were Wow: 
lows': | 10 4 | 


os FIT 

Hogſheads. of ſugar * m_ 20 © "na 
Pounds of >: « TGT. . 
— — hs ror d 109 - : 11,824,454 
Annato 1 28% * ee eee RIG, 


11 "ada rt e 

The value-of cheſe Uriel was 4 700 628 * 
It has been ſuppoſed, that the exports from this 
port did not amount to one half of thoſe of the reſt 
of the kingdom. The expott of the whole per 
annum, was calculated at 2,070, 471 J. all purchaſed = 
by the manufactures of France, ſuppaſing that 
Bourdeaux exported: a half, which een of 
the truth. = 

There are ſome very ſtriking obſervations: 00 be 
made on the | immenſe importance of this trade. 
The prodigious national advantage, Which muſt 
evidently reſult from the vaſt number of hands 
employed in it, which ſupplies the home con- 
ſumption of France, and then exports in 
a few articles, to the amount of upwards of two. 
millions ſterling, muſt ſurely. be very apparent. 
In 1740, before the production was at the higheſt 
pitch, 4000 ſeamen were employed in bringing che 
ſugar alone from the Weſt Indies; 6000 More, 
were certainly neceſſary to bring home the other 
productions, and to navigate the great number of 
ſhips employed in the general exportation from the 
ports of France. A vaſt employment muſt con- | 
ſtantly be found for multitudes, of artificers, „ 
oy building and fitting out ſuch fleets of 

__ 

| Beſides the employing ſuch a great number — 
people, and thoſe of ſo uſcful profeſſions, the value 
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produce of the French iſland, Hi 
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to France, of an exported produce, which yields 
upwatds of two millions ſterling, is a trade in- 
#nitely beneficial.” It is a ſum of a vaſt amount, 
which 6gures, on compariſon of profit, with any 
trade in the univerſe. Nor ought we to forget 
the vaſt quantities of manufactures, which the 


- fugar iſlands canſtantly take from their mother 


this important point the value of the other ex- 
ports, not above particulariaed the employ- 
ment of ſhip builders, Sc. and laſtly conſider how 
boy @ calculation it is to ſuppoſe the Bonrdeaux 
export a half of the whole we may reaſonably, 
and withotit any exaggeration; value the ſugar 
trade of France at THREE MIITIONS STERLING per 
aum, beſides the amount of the home conſump- 
tion +. | ; 72-5 


The next branch of the french trade 1 | mall 
_ examine, is the Newfoundland fiſnery. It is 


neceſſaty to conſider it, as it was before the 


late war broke out; or, in other words, as it 


wilt be again very ſoon; for I am eredibiy in- 
that they at preſent earry on a fiſhery, 


891 17 | ERS wh 21. 103 33 3% 

It is to be femärked, chat the Bourdeuux export con- 
tains n cotton, which is ſo material an article in ht 
e produce nor ſeveral other particulars of nf 


alg&—when this is well conſidered, the boundleſs value 
ſiigar iſlands, Wilt appear in 4 yet fironger licht. 
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. Many eircumſtances might be quoted to ah, 


en this large ſum, is conſiderably under the truth. - The 
portation' of Great Britain in the year 1759, 0. ear ſub⸗ 


; to the loſſes of war) excluſive of Guada oupe, - #niount= 


ed to upwards of 1, 800, b and if the North America 

import be „it will 1 80 2, oo l. Now, the 
paniola, amvuhts to as mi 

all the Britiſh iſlands together, and ' conſequently; the 
Sport ORSON. 17500 TORT ATION © 3302 0h 
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tas ever, and will even exceed 
their former one, as ſoon as their merchants at 
home axe a little better recovered from the loſſes 
of the war, and the aumbet nen 
more encreaſed.-. [ CIOS 07% 
France, wg ar PI teens) out: of the late 
war, employed upwards of 1300 fail of ſhips in 
carrying the produce of this fiſhery from Ahe 
riea to the european markets, and 12000 ſailors. 
And in the \catcohing and curing. their fiſh, they 
employed-ennually gooo boats, and 18000 men; 
vrch, added to the former number; makes the 
tember of ſeumen e by France, in this 
her v, to amount to 30 aL, 0 A 27 Ti 
i. theſe the only or aA [this :filhery; 
they would, to every conſiderate perſom, appear 
boundlefs and immenſe, to a matitime n 
trade that employs 30,000 ſeamen, is in that ſin 
gle circumſtance of vaſt importance, if no other 
benefit reſulted from it. Hü a natien is able to 
build, and fit out the molt; formidable fleet the 
oceum ever bore, it is of ſinall conſequence, wich- 
out the additiom of numeraus hardy ſailors, accuſ- 
tomed to the ſea, and theſe can only be procured 
by choſe branches o e which dane grear 
numbers of Mareen een 4403 IS9155 
Ix is not, homeves) in this reſpect alone; chat the 
Newfoundland fiſhery is of: ſuch great benefit to 
France; the value of the 51, i= xn e yoo 
rtant profirs he 445 eee a 
he french caught 2 belbro the. late mar, 
desde ne of Og dig. at 105. 4 
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7 . * author FE Ng mean. cre, ,. comp utes the q quan 
at . 5,000,000. o f quititals, Whit makes 880 Whole athvun 
— 3,500,0007, Hut as His namber of deer LY men 
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nbarly as grea 


does not execed the above, 1 have: not followe! 
1.38, 0 


z | ji of 


e 60 lj 
| Gain, the 8 coſt, uſually at Newfotnd: 


land, amounts to 4 1,000,000 
1 The freight at 3. quintal;”:. 3 . 
In 2, ooo, ooo quintals of fiſh, e wp 


are 20,000 hogſheads of train oil, at. ; #421 
the rate of one hogſhead-/ to _ md omen? 
100 quintals; theſe at 18 J. __ 7 7408 10 ite 


wall amount to about. 12 +0 en 
16} + DIM 395 ett KBA — 
SE 0 Total amount . 1 1,390,000 
4 W e O vi —— — 


This 3 3 * ſeveral ſorts of biin; 
caught by the french at Newfoundland; and 
_ diſplays on the whole, in a very clear manner, that 
in point of value of produce, this fiſnery is of im- 
menſs: conſequence. An amount of thirteen 
hundred thoufand pounds, the gain by one article 
_ off coinmerce, is a Point of e importance to 
France. 0 eee olg 
Vet ſtill the 5 reſts not hen for the ims 

menſe conſumption of the manufactures, of France: 
Which this n fiſhery occaſions, is almoſt 


85 incredible. The vaſt 2 of uſeful hands 


85 | hooks, lines, twine, nets, lead, nails, ſpikes, edge 


employed in building, rigging, and ſtting out; 
te, hundred fail: of fhips, beſides a great 


number of ſmall craft - the 3 — thoſe nr 
the immenſe quantities of canvas, cor 


tools, graplings, anchors, the infinite quantity of 
cooperage- all theſe articles are of immenſe 
importance to France, in finding conſtant employ- 
ment for ſuch numbers of uſeful; hands at home. 
Then, in reſpect of the conſumption of woollen 

mandfactures, in particular, every one of the 
thirty thouſand men employed i in this fiſhery, it 1s 
Sand conſumes near * ſhillings, in that 
6 branch 
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branch of home produce; which i is a Pein of "0 
inconſiderable conſequence.” /* - 7 = 

To attempt to value theſe e eee would 3 
be vain; for they are really invaluable: The im- 
portance of a conſtant employment for 30,000 
failors is boundleſs, and beyond all idea of value; 
and the prodigious conſumption of an infinite 
variety of manufactures the vaſt: employment 
of artificers render this fiſhery an inexhauſtible 
mine of wealth to the french nation. I have been 
aſſured that the value of the fiſh, &c.—and the 

conſumption of manufactures, are worth, to France, 
upwards of two millions and an Ralf ſterling, an- 
nually; and I am perſuaded the calculation is un- 
der the trutu. 

The next branch of the french wade, which l en ; 
lay before you, is the African. A commerce, ſop- 
poſed by many to be of but a ſecondary nature 
and inconſiderable value; but ſuch ideas, are ver 
far from being true. I have already diſplayed che : 
vaſt importance of the ſugar trade, and I may here 
add, that it depends almoſt intirely on one branch 
of char on the coaſt of Africa, viz. the ſlave trade. 
It is well known that all the culture of the Weſt 
Indian iſlands, is carried on by negro ſlaves; and 
that an immenſe number are conſtantly tranſported. 
thither for the ſupport of that beneficial cultiva- 
tion, without which it muſt immediately decline, 
and ſoon be utterly ruined. 1 

The number of ſlaves tranſported annually from 
the, coalt of Africa: to America, has been pretty: - 

ON calculated at ' 200,000: half of which 

oe Bora Portugueſe carry to Brazil; and the 
ork f by the remaining European nations who 
have ſettlements in America, to thoſe ſettlements. © 
This ſingle article of European commerce, pur- 
chaſed entirely by European manufaQures, amounts 


to 


\ 


+ 

to. no leſs than four millions ſte a-years 
reckoning the ſlaves at the — ra of ee | 
ewe head. 
The French, in the Weſt Indies, do. not; only 
import from their african ſettlement: of Goree, 
Daves ſufficient for the cultivation of their iflands 
Hand their tobacco, and indigo plantations... in 
Louiſiana; but they have an immenſe trade in 
them, by means of a iſland of Hifpaniola being 
half in their poſſeſſion, and half belonging to 
the . Spaniards: For the French, on that iſland, 
furniſh * Spaniards with vaſt numbers of 
negroes for all their continental ſettlements, 
making thereby a profit beyond all calculation. 
Hence we find, that the n trade of France i 1 
of prodigious conſequence to that kingdom, in 
being the total ſuppart of . all their Weſt Indian 
trade and in maintaining a vaſtly heneficial com- 
werce with the Spaniſh colonies. But it is 
inßnitely beneficial in many other reſpects. 

The articles of merchandize, imported into 
Europe from the french ſettlements, on the african 
coaſt, are all of great conſequence and value, 
Auge e 8 gold duſt, ivory, Wax, dying woody, 

gs, Cc. Se. 

The gum ſenegal in an article of the higheſt 
importance to France; an exceeding 
uſeful material, in many of her moſt capital 
manufactures; ſuch progeny as filks, And 
other fabricks. which, require a gloſf) luſtre, to 
recommend them to foreign nations . And ſo 
neceſſary to theſe ae e 1s: this gum, that 
in 1781, there paſſed an arret of the french kings 


council, n it boing 1 4 our 
# Fee Me Pulte 
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the french poſſeſs a principal ſhare, 
Ivory is another article of very great importance, 
and imported into France, in greater quantities, 
and to far greater profit, than by any other 
nation ; for the infinite quantity of their manufac- 
tures in ivory, little utenſils and toys, is one of the 
moſt lucrative of any in the kingdom. Wax, 
dying woods, and drugs, are likewiſe imports of 
great value in themſelves, and the two laſt of vaſk 
conſequence to other branches of domeſtic trade 
particularly the dyes to their manufactures.” © 
But the circumſtance which gives ſuch almoſh 
| peculiar advantages to the african trade, is the great 
conſumption of french manufactures it occaſions, 
Such valuable articles of trade ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to the ſugar colonies, as ſlaves —and ſo he · 
neficial to the mother country as gum, gald duſt, 
ivory, Sc. are all purchaſed with the manufac» 
rures of France: and even with ſome manufactures 
which would ſcarcely find a market elſewhere, 
There is, however, ſcarce a branch. of french manu. 
factures, but what finds à ready fale at their ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, beſides taking off 
great quantities of their Eaſt India goods, to the 
annual profit of that company alone, of 300,000 J. 
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So highly beneficial has this commerce been * 
merly, 1 bY the returns in gold, and flaves, have 
deen had for the Ta trifles N ſuch 
as bits of iron, pa aifited glaſ Sy, ordinary. kniyes 
hatchets, -glaſs beads, „ and” the cheapeſt toys A and 
rrinkets, We have ah account, lays Mr. PoRtle- 
thwayte, among tlie records of gh old African 
company, that one of, the firſt en iſh ſhips, which 
traded to Africa in Queen Elizabeth's. time, 
brought away 170 pounds weight of gold duſt ; 
the goods with which the ſame were purchaſed, 
not amounting, as 435 in England, beſides the 
charges on board, ol. whereas the pal 
brought in return, at that time, amounted. to 
above 140007. belides jy ivory and other things of 
value. wi 
The ſhips employed in this trade, take in 2 
loading of all thoſe french manufactures, which 
find the readieſt demand on the coaſt. They pro- 
ceed immediately to the french ſettlements; an 
exchange is ſpeedily effected of ſuch lading for a 
cargo of ſlaves. With thoſe llaves, they ſteer o 
directiy to Martinico, Guadaloupe, or Hiſpaniola, 
(which latter iftand takes off by far the moſt) 
diſpoſe of their ſlaves, and get freighted with 
fugar, Cc. home again to France. Nor does the 
world afford more profitable frading voyages than 
theſe. - ED 
To enter into a particular examination. of the 
origin and progreſs c of the french Eaſt India com- 
pany, would treſpaſs too much on your patience at 
preſent, and take up more room than I thall afford. 
it: but the idea of its being entirely ruined by the 
late war, is fo far from the real fact, that ſome 
few ſtrictures on it, are no ways unneceſfary. An 
a flight review ot 1 its revolutions will convince ug, 


n 7 | BE 


2 
* 


E 
that the french Eaſt India trade, as it roſe, and 
continued, ſo contrary. to all expectation; ſo it will 
again prove an exception to all the ideas we can 
in general form of ſuch a commerce, fo frequently 

ruined,” and ſo often re vive. 
The firſt riſe, and ſucceeding misfortunes of 
this company, have very little connection with its 
reſent ſtate: accident, and misfortune, put their 
ndia directors in poſſeſſion of Pondichery; then 
a a place of no conſequence, being hardly a village; 
wretchedneſs, and defeats, were always, to this 
company, productive of great advantages —all 
hope was at an end, when the dutch took that 
town; but that event, inſtead of ruining the eom- 
pany, laid the foundations of all the ſucceeding 
trade they acquired. The dutch rendered it a 
complete fortification; and then reſtored it by 
treaty to the french; who being ſo extremely for- 
. tunate as to have their affairs in India man 
with admirable prudence and integrity; vaſt num- 
bers of people, of all nations and religions, 
locked to Pondichery, to enjoy the valuable ad- 
vantages of mild and upright government and 
liberty of conſcience. The Sieur Martin, who 
at this time had the chief direction, was ſo 
good a manager, that in four or five years he ſo 
changed the place, that it was ſcarcely to be 
- known. He not only compleated the fortifications 
on arr extenſive plan, and aſſembled a good parri- 
- ſon of between ſeven and eight hundred men, bur 
built one hundred new houſes, and laid out a re- 
gular plan for a large town, into which, by his 
own prudence and good management, he drew. 
within the ſpace of five years, more than 5o or 
60,000 inhabitants: ſo that in the year 1710, it 
was become one of the * conſiderablę places in 
1 N Ii "2-0 on 
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So highly beneficial has this commerce been fer; 
merly, that the returns in gold, and ſlaves, have 
been had for the meaneſt trifles imaginable ; ſuch 
as bits of iron, painted | glaſs, 1 10 knives, 
hatchets, glaſs beads, and the cheapelt toys 100 
trinkets, We have an account, ſays Mr. Poftle- 
thwayte, among the records of the old Aeg 
company, that one of the firſt engliſh ſhips, whic 
traded to Africa in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
brought away 170 pounds weight of gold duſt; 
the goods with which the , ſame were purchaſed, 
not amounting, as 7 in England, heſides 5 
charges on board,” to 250 J. whereas the 25 
brought in return, at that time, amounted to 
above 14000 f. beſides ivory and other things of 


value. | LY 5 87 e deen 
Tbe ſhips employed in this trade, take in 2 
loading of all thoſe french manufactures, 1 
find the readieſt demand on the coaſt. They pro- 
ceed immediately to the french ſettlements; an 

exchange is ſpeedily effected of ſuch lading for 4 
cargo of ſlaves. With thoſe ſlaves, they ſteer off 
directly to Martinico, Guadaloupe, or. Hiſpaniola, 
(which latter iſland takes off by far the moſt) 
difpoſe of their ſlaves, and get freighted with 
fugar, Sc. home again to France. Nor does the 
world afford more profitable trading voyages than 
1717111 ͤu½½ es es we 
To enter into a particular examination of the 
origin and progreſs of the french Eaſt India com- 
pany, would treſpaſs too much on your patience at 
preſent, and take up more room than I Ihall afford 
n: but the idea of its being entirely ruined by the 


late war, is fo far from the real fact, that ſome 


. 1. 3 1 | 

few ſtrictutes on it, are no ways unneceſſary. And 

a llight review of its revolutions will convince ug, 

: 4 8 n a FOE Fx ar BY ” ” * iu 3» | * that 
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that the french Eaſt India trade, as it roſe, and 
continued, ſo contrary: to all expectation; ſo it will 
again prove an exception to all the ideas we can 
in general form of ſuch a commerce, ſo frequently 
ruined, and ſo often revived, :; © +2: 0 
The firſt riſe, and ſucceeding; misfortunes ' of 
this company, have very little conneftion with its 
reſent ſtate: accident, and misfortune, put their 
Fadia directors in poſſeſſion of Pondichery; then 
a place of no tonfequence, being hardly a village; 
wretchedneſs, and defeats, were always, to this 
company, productive of great advantages all 
hope was at an end, when the dutch took that 
town; but that event, inſtead of ruining the eom- 
pany, laid the foundations of all the ſucceeding 

trade they acquired. The dutch rendered it a 
lete fortification; and then reſtored it by 
treaty to the french; who being ſo extremely for- 
. tunate as to have their affairs in India managed 
with admirable prudence and integrity; vaſt num- 
bers of people, of all nations and religions, 
flocked to Pondichery, to enjoy the valuable ad- 
voantages of mild and upright government and 
liberty of conſcience. - The Sieur Martin, who 
at this time had the chief direction, was ſo 
ä d a manager, that in four or five years he fo 
changed the place, that it was ſcarcely to be 
known. He not only compleated the fortifications 
on an extenſive plan, and afſembled a good garri- 
ſon of between ſe ven and eight hundred men, but 
built one hundred new houſes, and laid out a re- 
gular plan for a large town, into which, by his 
own prudence and good management, he drew. 
Within the ſpace of five years, more than 30 or 
60,000 inhabitants: ſo that in the year 17105 it 
was become one of the moſt conſiderable places in 
| RS | "=. 
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1 n tee ini the kanda o the europeans; and if 
is the affaits t ofithe company in Europe, bad thept 
U pace:etiall wich the Improvements: made by this 
gentleman in the Indies, the fre 
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point of trade, might yery ſoon have ben, in ſome 
menſureʒ u level with their neighbaurs, the 
"of e dutch 1 It is from ſuch: a: ſerias of 
good. management, that, although the french: pride 
chemſelves ſo much at homes on the grandeur, 
a; 139 em e of their King, and tallæ in ſo 
E u Ot; his conqueſts, yet affect quite 
in che Indies; for theꝝ value 
chemſelves thero upon their. juſtice and medera- 
= he — — — 1 territory 
: whichitheyi z their having upoit good 
terms. with — neighbours, and their eſtahliſn- 
ing ſo l large a town, fand / acquiring ſo many u- 
ant ſubjetts, purely by the een mildneſi 
6f- their admiaiſtration . umts: gam aa. 
. Pondichery was certainly a . great aon 
: ſequencez- for before the Engliſh toole it, ic con- 
te Kitained upwards of one, hundred and: twenty:thou- 
- ſand inhabitants. The magaaines of the company, 


and · of. private perſons, «were hoth: numerous: and 


magnificent, as: far ast any thing af that natute can 
(be ſo. They had 4 . and beautiful market 
„ place, ſix ſine gates, eleven baſtions, fon: the: de- 
fencso of their walls, a regular citadel, well-for- 
.. tified, upwards : of four hundred ęannan upon 
their works, beſides a good train of field :ſisses 
bombs, p94 ee and n Ae ſtores in theit 
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ny; and will for ever remain a ſtriking monu- 
ment of the 'munificent pe ee trade has 
met with in France. | 8 
Port L'Orient, i is a very an; ſafe, aint bon ö 
venient harbour, at the mouth of the river Blavet, 
in Brittany, capable of receiving large ſhips, 
which may ſafely paſs to the bottom of the bay. 
Yet, notwithſtanding thoſe advantages, it was very 
little frequented by veſſels of any ſort, until the 
government beſtowed it upon this company. 
From that time, it was the center of their com- 
merce in France: They ſpent a great dgal of 
money, in making docks and 'yards panty other 
conveniencies. But afterwards it received: moſt 
noble additions, when the Eaſt and Weſt. India 
companies became united. The park, which is of 
conſiderable extent, encloſes their ware-houfes and 
magazines, which are prodigiouſly- — 1 very 
convenienthy diſpoſed, thoroughly well built, 
ſtrongly vaulted,” and covered with blue ſlate: 
The apartments of the directors, and other officers 
of the company, compoſe all together two handſome 
Piles of building, and are very conimodious ; they 
have likewife a Pie rope walk, a magazine of 
maſts, and a fine arſenal. Before the magazines 
lie the quays, which are always kept clean and in 
ood repair; cloſe to them the veſſels are moored, 
5 as to take in, or deliver, their lading with- all 
imaginable facility: and the town, port, docks, 
yards, and all their dependencies are eovered and 
protected by a good citadel. This center of all 
their commerce, is of vaſt utility to the company, 
not only in the immediate benefits of the ſtrue- 
tures themſelves, but in keeping all her concerns 
directly under the eye of proper officers, in one 
place, where they may aſſiſt each other, in caſes of 
5 SA emer- 
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emergency, and where ſuch ana may be taken. 
for preventing frauds and embezzlements, as mult, 
contribute to their ſecurity in a high degree. It 
likewiſe prevents thoſe continual difficulties, and 
diſputes, which would otherwiſe ariſe, between the 
company and the king's officers, or Farmers gene- 
ral, in reſpect to duties, and to the diſtributian of 
Eaft India commodities . through the kingdom; 
and which, from the credit, theſe king of people. 
uſually have with the miniſters, muſt. turn to the 
company's prejudice . 

This excellent ſtate of the company” 8 concerns 
at Pondichery, and Port L'Orient, was not effected 
at once, but was the gradual work of a conſidera- 
ble period of time. It is neceſſary to lay before 
you, all the revolutions the trade underwent, while 
protected by the great Colbert and till the union 
with the Weſt India company. Under the pacific 


ried a tolerable: appearance, but it was a mere ap 
. pearance, until Meſſ. Orry and F olvy, being at 
the head of the finances in 1737, which they ma- 
naged with furpriſing ſucceſs, took the company's 
affairs under their protection. They ſaw plainly that 
large ſupplies were neceſſary to extricate them from 
the difficulties under which they labouredʒ and there- 
fore having firſt made a ſtrict enquiry into their af. 
fairs, and taking care to put them into the beſt order 
poſſible, they furniſhed them with: ſuch ſums. as 
were neceſſary for augmenting their commerce; fo 
that in the ſhort ſpace of two years, .they doubled 
their returns, and in three years more brought 
chem to thrice as much as they had been. By 8 
management their tales, at Port Loben, brane 


ef „ Med. Unie. Hif vol. xi. p. 195. N h 
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adminifiration of Cardinal F leury, their affairs car 


right abd ebnen ee 6d 5 
ner, that the ublic the year Romy pro- 
quced 700 do of libres, Tor about 1,000,000! 
ſtepling; beſt des which, they- reſerved in their 
magazines ox goo to the Value 6f'43006,060 of lives) / 
more; and the firſe aps that*artivedin 19743. 
brought home a till more valuable” cargo. At 
that time, the pad upwards o forty very fing ſhips! 
of their on, and af cording o their eſtabliſhment: 

ſent ten or twelve every yeat to the Indies; that is, 
two to China; three to the gülph of Bengal; three 

four to Pondichery, and one of tothe 

Ing This extraordinary change in the ci 

pan) 's affairs, alarmed and amazed all 2 
more eſpecially. the maritime Powers. WhO 
mfinite concern, a company, that but a fei y 
Before, was looked upon as ſunk and 
now riſipg into. as high credit as any of theit dn / 
But perhaps their concern would have Been in 
ſame meaſure elleyiated, if the y had but fo much 
33 ſuſþeRted: that this proſperity Was in a 

eaſure un, and conſequently. much n 
95 power of accidents, than in all appearance it 
ſeemed to-be :+Eor all affiſfance from M. r 
was a profound. ſecret o. 

The ſucceeding war Invbivinky the: toindftry in 
Sreat expences; M. Orry.was obliged to, declare to 
the directors of the company, that for the future 
their trade myſt Tupporr itſelf. This was A vaſt 
ſhock, which almoſt at. one ſtroke. tumbled down 
| that fine -fabrickz which To lately had cauſed ſuch 
euvy. The w . uence which attended this 
affair, with re pet e nation, and the com- 
pany, was the letting a all Europe ire that this com- 
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merce was a thing not to be carried on in F rance, 
as in other countries. by a ſociety of private per- 
ſons, into publick auth 55 but muſt 
be directed, upheld, and managed by miniſters, or 
at leaſt in u ed to them; ſq that, whereas - | 
in? other countries, trade ſupports the State; in 
this, om the: contrary, trade cannot flouriſß, or 
even ſubſiſt, but from the attention, and through 
the Aſſiſtance of the, dene, As to 1 the company, it, 
ſhewed;" that norwithiftanding' Fe it was- 
very far from being upon à level Mith other com- 
nies, though never 125 of them, in any country, 
deen ſo much cheriſhed, or received fuch ſup- 
from the government, which gave them 
Xing, yet, after all, this, affair Which made ſo, 
greas a flolſe at the time, 7 over caſſer than, 
could have been Spec; xt rietors, - | 
4 little murmuring, pra Vl 12 at they copid 
not help: and by the aſſiſtance of à few Wa i 
tty well extricated thetmiſelyes from the difficul- 
ties brought upon them by M. Orry 's declara- 
tion. Their ſtock. after the peace; though it did 
not riſe {6 high as Petre re, ant e as high. 
44 could be cpected f and the t 5 hop wei | 
ſales and? dividers” was = 
The laſt war was carried on wich as mbch rd | 
ſpirit”by the Engliſh,” that the French compau)⁹]j 
after the taking of *Pondichery, was in à manner 
annihilated. But nothvithſtanding tbeit ill ſucceſs, 
the french — made greater efforts in India 
LOW conſtantly kept a "very 
of war im thoſe Teas, inſo- 
Wuckk that” the et admirals there, had no 
reaſon 10 boaſt af any er 80 ſucceſs ; the 
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Pendichery. And another part of their conduct, 
which: was equally political, was the laying by in 
Port L'Orient, the beſt and chief of Indiamen, 
whereby they eſcaped any. very conſiderable loſſes. 
by ſea, to which Py would otherwiſe have been 
expoſed ; and were ready againſt a peace to pro- 
ſecute their trade with ſome vigour, _ * 
Accordingly the war was ent nen of 
the company's commerce; for on the concluſign. 


of the peace of Fontainebleau in 1763, which re: 
ſtored to the french the conqueſts made By the 
Engliſh, the company, it is ſuppoſed, under the 
direction of the miniſtry, ſer immediately about a 
full renovation of their trade. LPS, and judici- 


* 


ous directors were ſent over ta the Indies, to re- 
eltabliſh order in their affairs to reſtore all things 
to their former en particularly, ſo ta 
renew and improve the fortifications of Pondi- 
chery, as to mY it entirely out of all fear from any 


© 


future attacks. And in theſe important. perſuits 
have the company been engaged, from the peace, 
to the laſt. advices received from the Indies, 
Their ſhips have lately failed with tolerable exact- 
. neſs, and the trade in general is on a good footing, 
giving many ſigns of once more becoming gonſi- 
"The poſſeſſion entire of the iſlands of Mada: 
gaſcar, France and Bourbon, and the ſpirit with 
which they proſecute their ſettlements on them, 
will tend moſt powerfully to re-eſtabliſh the com- 
pany's trade in full vigour. In ſpeaking of the 
French Eaſt India commerce it has been very com- 


mon 
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man to reckon Ponelthery and Nr een ae 


all that is valuable in the Iodies; bur this. has 
proceeded from an ignorance of the importance of . 
theſe illands; and as the voluminous work, from 
which I haye chiefly taken the preceding account 
of the French India company, cannot polſibly be 
in many hands, I ſhall take the ſame freedom with 
it, in regard to theſe iſlands, and lay before you, 
in as ſhort a compaſs as poſſible, what is moſt” 
worthy of obſervation in them... 
The. iſland of France lies in ſouth lat. 20. and 
21, The climate is pretty warm, but very whole- 
ſome, and the air ſerene. The. extent of it is 
about fifty leagues. The foil produces all the 
trees, fruits, and herbs, which are common in the 
ſame latitude. Groves of oranges both ſweet and 
ſour, as well as citrons, are plenty.; and the pine- 
apple grows ſpontaneouſly in very great perfec- 
tion. It produces ebony of ſeveral colours, amaz- 
ingly beautiful. The preſent defect of grain, is 
ſupplied by admirable potatoes, and à root they 
| manioc, of which incomparable bread is made. 
It abounds with plenty of black cattle, veniſon, wild 
fowl; and fiſh in great abundance : and it har; 
bours no venomous inſects or reptiles. It is an- 
nually viſited by veſſels in their way from Europe 
% ˙ m TT «7p 
Ass fine a ſpot as this iſland ever was the India 
company conſidered it as a dead weight upon 
them; until, in 1734, M. de la Bourdennaye Was 
ſent over as governor of the iſlands. Upon his ar- 
rival in the ile of France, he found it in as miſera- 


le a condition as ever colony was; very thin of 
people, and thoſe ignorant, lazy, and ſeditious, as 
if they had not been, as they really were, naked, 
defenceleſs and ſtarving. This gentleman went 
to work with all the viggr and pyblick ſpirit ima- 
„„ O00 
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formed as effe&ually.as, in En In 1737 he 
launched a brigantine; Lange, two good. . 
ſhips, and townrde-the-.clolg of. the.ycar,.. PBL nge. 
upon the ſtocs of the burden of 300 tons. Ia a. 
words id four years: time,, the. port. of the iſle af! 
France was as fit) for building,. ar. carerning, 48. 
LOfeat, the boſineſs as effectuallꝑ done, _ 
more expedition. P 53660: 
. never have been bi 
about, if he had not attended, at. the. ſame. ti 
to the perſonal intereſts, and, private. advantages. 
every planter: in the iſland. . _ inſtances. ne 
ſuſſice to ſer this | important affair in. a clear I 
Im the fieſt he prevented their ever bein 
Gſtreſſed for Bod, that is, for bread, which 
often happened before, and: was the principal 8. 
+ their poverty. Ro ap by obliging them 
—— 500 feet ſquare of manioc, for every - 
blade man and their. families. A rt they were 
very averſes and fore were {o wicked as to-deſtxay 
theſe plantat ions, after they were. made but by 
degrees becoming more accuſtomed to this dice 
they acquired ſagacity enough 10 I ive 4 
brown bread was better than none. He next pre: | 
vented their Gaughtering cattle at random, obl 
the: crews. of the company's ſhips to be 
during their ſtay, with fiſh and turtle, when i it was 
abſolutely requiſite z ahd, by this temporary ſhort 
allowance, ſecured to them per 2 He 
put them upon raiſing commodities and mannfac- 
tunes, of. whick theg never thought; and, 
the reſt; be fer on foot ſugar works, for the pr 
of the company, Which brought in, when be. 15 | 
the ifland, Axty thouſand. livres a- year. 10 
Þdirhſc}f, his diſingreſtedneſs equalled his ahilitirs 3 
for he deen a foot af land, nar traded 
for a Gnglc livre, 


All 
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ll theſe ſtrange things were performed between 
1735 and 1740, and certainly contain the moſt 
ſtriking inſtance of the vaſt power of induſtry, and 
petſeverance, that is to be met with in the annals. 
_ of hiſtory : So very remarkable is it, and fo ſine a 
lefon does it contain for future ſettlers in any part 
of the world, that I could not deny myſelf che 
pleaſure of laying this ſketch before ou. 
Nothing could be more important than M. de 
Bourdennaye's happy thought of cultivating com- 
modities of great value, as well in the Indies, as 
in Europe. The ſugar that is raiſed here, has a 
conſtant and regular vent at Surat, as, on the other 
hand, cotton and indigo, likewiſe cultivated by 
him, are ſtaple commodities for the home ward 
bound hips.” In conſequence therefore of theſe 
improvements, the people of the iſland are enabled 
to purchaſe, in a great meaſure, all they want, 
either from homeward or outward bound ſhips 
and in time perhaps, as the iſland becomes more 
populous, and conſequently more flouriſhing, they 
muy be enconraged to "undertake diſcoveries. in 
thoſe unknown ſouthern countries, which” beyond 
all doubt fixes for ever the maritime power of that 
nation, which has courage enough to form - ſettle- 
ments in them, as this iſland is at leaſt as well, if 
not better ſituated for that purpoſe, than any other 
ſpot upon the globe... 
The iſland of Bourbon, lies in the lat. 21 de- 
grees, at a ſmall diſtance from that of France. It 
s about fifty ſeven leagues in cireumference. The 
air is very pleaſant, and wonderfully Wholeſome, in- 
ſomuch that people live there to a vaſt age, with- 
out feeling either infirmities or diſeaſes. Fhis re- 
markable falubrity, it is ſuppoſed, is owing; to their 
hurricanes, a kind of ſtorm well known, which 
generally viſits them once or twice a-year : * 
. the 
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the inhabitants, by many ſure prognoſticks, are 
enabled fully to ſecure themſelyes. - The ſoil is 
exceſſively fruitful, producing turkey corn, and 
rice, twice a- year; the latter in vaſt abundance. 
Cattle, fiſn, and fruits, plentiful; and the latter 
in great perfection: It produces ſome valuable 
commodities, ſuch as ebony, cotton, white pepper, 
gum benjamin, aloes and tobacco; all excellent 
in their kind: Beſides ſome plantations of ſugar— 
and ſeveral years ago, the company annually 
brought from thence, coffee to the amount of one 
hundred thouſand pounds. * Jo 1 
The very ſituation of theſe i0ands enden them 
of vaſt conſequence to the french company; for 
the ſucceſs of their Eaſt India commerce, muſt 
depend upon their remaining in a proſperous, and 
thriving condition. Neither is it at all impoſſihle, 
that by degrees they may open a commerce to all 
parts of the Indies, directly from theſę iſlands, 
which are certainly as well ſituated for that pur- 
poſe, as can be wiſhed, as by a proper attention to 
the ſeaſons, voyages may be made with great faci- 
lity and ſafety, from —— to the Perſian 75 Ara- 
bian gulph, and even to the ſtraits of 1 
and Chine, without the - neceſſity: of touching. at 
any port in the Indies, and returns a be- made 
. thither in the like manner ®, 
Thoſe valuable productions Are ſpecified; par- 
- ticularly ſugar, coffee, and rice, have been lately 
cultivated in theſe iſlands with unuſual ſpirit. It 
may be reaſonably. conjectured, that the french 
company finding them in the late war their only 
reſource, proſecuted their ſettlement with unuſual 
diligence ? inſomuch, that at n en are 
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eiteemed in France, the moſt -impertant .oalonies 
g to che. India company, bot. excepting 
Pondſchery itſelf. And che exports: of "the three 
tiles above ſpeciſed have become ſo. conſidera- 
Dies that Lam wery much ſurprized their vaſt im- 
e is no nefally known. * They will 
*. vnd: all · doubt · bo che readieſt and · moſt . effectual 
; moans of ſpertilyteſtoring the. French Eaſt India 
5 y todall, und- more than all, its former 
_ 1gloryy and enable ir to reſt on more ſtable founda- 
dien chan we »have ſeen it hitherto has. done. 
Thus much it is neveffary T-ſhould: lay before 
o concerning che particularo of. the French Eaſt 
Iadia ctadeas / o che vo mmeros in- general, there 
ſisu mne doubt but its is Hof great importance to 
Frances ſinoe ſhe would infallib1 y purckaſe the pro- 
da of eee dae iche did not 
kr home herſelf . and. ſuch · long voyages, with 
nge ſHips, training up a conſiderable ate 'of 
noſt vnlunble.ſeamen, render: them in that ir 
— importance to a. ꝓeople chat. would · be 
e. dd to this, chat not withſtanding. che 
ce is here, as with tall. nations that trade to 
dia, againfÞ themw—yet no inconſiderable quan- 
: — 9 French unahufactures - is exported and 
_ " *wherythb:iflands $f France and. Bourbon, came to 
de fully ſettled, which they-dpeedily2wilk; this arti- 
f e chill be of the · utnoſt · denſequence. 
bur vat rade vhich · the · French havo of late 
eryeats carried on to · the Eevant, is one of the-moſt 
Aſceratiub chat can be: ĩmagined, as it; takes off an 
_ rinfinics\ quantity of their .mehufaCtures 1 At as alſo 
- almoſt fly beneficiak in being entirely won 
s ftom the Enpliſhs f commercial · weig ht taken 
from their fe e, and thrown into that * France, 
* from that circumſtance of double value. The 
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4 port of Marſdlles, i is of finely, firgared "PF he me- 
_ «.diterrancan.trade,. that when, the neceſſary mgnu- 
factures were, eſtabliſhed, it was almoſt impoſſi- 
„ for any other nation 10. rival, France in this 
| trades and n and her _neigh- 
bouring e abound with all kings of manu- 
factures, and. aſſort ments, proper for the Levant 
trade, and from the admirable ſituation,” are," ena- 
bled. to. carry them to market, much cheaper than 
any other penple. Thi moſt. lucrative and bege- 
ficial commerce, emp ont 46. immenſe number of 
- ſhips and ſeamen, and A prodigious quan- 
tity of the manufactures of France. 
incredible What a loſs that * this trade. is reckoned 
in England, and how Fuser the ſucceſs of the 
FErench in it is regretted there.. a 

Ibe trade which. the French carry on Vith 
Spain, is likewiſe very extenſive, and highly | ehe- 5 
eee has been for ſome years, an at 


It is almoſt 


* 


ne Pick Has for Bm r 
from Spain, of makipg 122 805 wg AS 6, 3, ed, and 
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ſeilles and Faulen. 1 ee ercby Spanzards out 
| a of chat valuable Peine 0 Nor is this the only benefit 

hi — receives is manufaRture; for as one gf the 

2 ts of. this ſoap, is Levantine o 4 — 

3 with, the grins % ls and bes he: ic Back 
4 pant for. their { dap, gives n n Ya 
Freights from the Levant, eil Na "oils; which 2 


- (hap proved Gue.grent, I not the only means of the Seach all 
ende their, 2 trade, upon the ruins of ,qursz for, 
dt e beg a0 ſych , ws of Acer ſoap, the will 
conſume vantities of Leyant 9 1 1 er can 
neither trade with che Turks, {1 muc Weben * as 
"__ French do, nor ſo- much to dur own; 46 Fs aur Turkey 
had the like bepefit by e back freights.”. » Mad. 
ui v. . Fane Wii. 2 592• 1 | 
toms u wart ad 
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preſent, greatly on the encreaſe, to che prejudice of 
that of the Engliſh. We may eaſily conceive how 
lucrative this branch is, from ſeveral cireumſtan- 


ces: 1ſt, The high value it was always eſtimated 


at in England. 2d, They fetch away the raw 
materials of Spain for their own manufactures; as 
the raw ſilk of 

Vool of- Caſtile, ' Arragon, Navarre, ' Leon, &c. 
both which articles they purchaſe with French ma- 


Valencia, Granada, Murcia, Sc. the 


nufactures, and work into goods, which they ſell 


again to the Spaniards, Beſides theſe articles, they 


5 export to Cadiz, vaſt quantities of all their manu- 
factures, to be ſhipped for Mexico and Peru, the 


returns for which they receive chiefly in money. 
As to the trade of France to the north, it was 


formerly extremely beneficial, but has not of late, 


ſince her demand for naval ſtores has encreaſed ſo 


greatly, flouriſhed as before, the balance being 


- againſt them. 


The next branch of trade, of which I ſhall 
make particular mention is, that to the colony of 
Louiſiana. I ſpeak not of it as arrived at any full 

rfection, but rather as an opening to a commerce 


infinitely beneficial, and of vaſt extent. This co- 


lony produces, at preſent, no inconſiderable quan- 
tity of cotton, indigo, and rice, all highly valuable 


articles, and the ſoil and climate ſo extremely. ſuit- 


able to them, that their great increaſe is not to be 


doubted of. Since the peace, the French have 


been very buſy in forwarding the growth of this 


ſettlement—in navagating the Miſſiſſippi, and 
forming an extenſive intercourſe with the numerous 


nations of Indians, on its banks, and thoſe of 


various great rivers which fall, on their ſide, into 

it. Theſe meaſures have opened the door of a no 

inconſiderable demand for French W 
3 e 
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Fhe home ade of F rance; Amici well deterves 


our regard, is the coaſting trade by ſea, in order 
to bring the product of the ſouth parts of France 
to thoſe of the north, for the ſupply of the great 
city of Paris, and of all the northern provinces: 
and this, indeed, is a very conſiderable, as well as 
material part of their trade; next to the "coal 
trade of England, is perhaps the greateſt article of 
its kind in Europe, and employs more ſhips, an 
more people. The principal ports for this com- 
merce, are the cities of Bourdeaux, and Rouen; 
but many other places ſhare in the trade by the 
way, both in the out loading, and in the returns. 
The firſt ſhips are loaded at Bourdeaux with wines, 
fruits of all ſorts, and all other products of 
the ſouthern provinces; and there ſetting out in a 
fleet, and under convoy in time : of war, ſtop at 
St. Martins, and the iſle of Rhee. Here they are 
joined by the ſhips from Rochelle, laden alſo with 
wines, wc fruits of all kinds; as welh as with corn, 
which the adjacent country ſupplies. Hence they 
proceed to the coaſt of Brittany, aladurictiorita at 
Belleiſſe, are joined by another fleet from Nantes, 
Sherrant, and St. Malo, laden with white wines, 
brandy and corn; though generally the ſhips from 
Nantes, Sc. take care to be ready for the convoy, 
and to be at Belleiſle before them. The fleet 
thus gathered, ſometimes even during a war, 
make up from 130 to 200 fail, and they proceed 
to the mouth of the Seine. The ſhips deſigned for 
the trade of Paris, put in at Havre, and, taking 
the opportunity of winds and rides, make the beſt 
of their way up to Rouen, while the reſt ſeparate 
for 3 ports, as Caen, Dieppe, St. 
bv G Valery, 
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Valery, Bologne, Calais, Dunkirk, Sc. theſe ate 
the chief ports where they unload. The grofs of 
their loading is delivered in this manner, and from 
theſe places, the wines are diſperſed over all che 
northern provinces of France, and the Nether- 
lands; for Dunkirk: being a free port, all the mer- 
chandizes deſtined for Flanders, on board theſe 
coaſting veſſels, are diſperſed from Dunkirk by the 
canals, and rivers, with which that country abounds. 
Nor is this coaſting trade only thus conſiderable in 
one fleet, but it is paſſing and re- paſſing all the 
year, eſpecially in the autumn after the vintage *. 
As to the variety of French manufactures which 
ſupply all theſe various brinehes of extenſtve com- 
merce; they are very conſiderable, both in their 
value, and the number of people they employ. 
It would be no eaſy matter, to preſent you with a 
complete deſcription of them; but a ſhght idea is 
better than none: The city of Tours has abound- 
' ed ſo much in tbe ſilk mafiufacture, as alone to 
have had 8000 looms, and 800 mills conſtantly 
employed. In Lyons there once were 185000 
looms, but the perſecutions of the proteſtants 
greatly reduced them. The woollen cloths of 
Abeville, ate not inferior to the Engliſn; and of 
all the manufactures of France, this gave the moſt 
ſevere blow to thoſe of England. Abeville is alſo 
noted for its manufactures of ſoap, fail cloth, and 
linen. Auvergne, for fine thread, lace, and ſtuffs; 
and for paper, accounted the fineſt in Europe. 
Niſmes, for fine ſerges, and ſtuffs. Cambra 
a N een 6: E ee Nr 
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'* Of that trade, whieh in time will! Prove the greateſt; I 

ſpeak not particularly It is at preſent in its infancy ut I am 
much miſtaken if it will long continue o mean the Ex 
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cambricks; 
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cambricks; and St. Quintif, \ for lawns. In 
Picardy, are the fineſt glaſ manufactures. In other 
parts are fine manufactures, of guld and filver 
ſtuffs, embroideries, ſewing ſilk,” fatuns, crapes, 
laces, toys, millenary wares, tapeſtties, hats, 
parchment, hard ware, pot- aſn, pitch, oils of olives, 
turpentine, lintſeed and almonds, brandy, raiſins, 
Sc. Sc. 2 51 1 

A particular view of theſe, and a vaſt many other 
manufactures, would be highly worthy the publick 
notice; but there is no deſcription of them, on 
any good authority, to be had: It would be a verx 
curious part of knowledge, to be informed pre- 
ciſely of the number of hands employed in all of 
them, vith the reſpective amount of the value of 
each; but through negligence, neither the French 
miniſtry, nor the intendants thertiſelves, know 
ſcarce any thing of the matter, which ignorance 
has appeared more than once. I may, however, 
from no inconſiderable authority aſſert, that before 
the late war, they were very confiderable—though 
not equal in many branches to hat they were in 
Lewis XIV's time: The late war ruined (for the 
time) many of them; and greatly diſtreſſed all: 
But many are again in a thriving way, and if the 
peace ſnould (unexpectedly) be of any material 
duration, they will all doubtleſs regain their former 
flouriſhing condition. . = 

There is no doubt but the preſent miniſtry in 
France, (and any future ones) will, as long as the 
peace laſts, give all poſſible encouragement to the 
commerce and manufactures of the kingdom: 
It is ſuch a conduct which can alone reſtore a a 
nation ſo exhauſted, as France frequently has been 
—and this conduct will doubtleſs again be at- 
tended with the ſame effects, as her enemy has left 
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HE great and material point of enquiry cons 
_  cerning every country, is the Revenues. We 
are apt too often to abſorb all conſideration 
in this alone and too frequently imagine, that 
every circumſtance attending a nation, is of great 
or trifling value, only in proportion as it advances 
the revenue of the ſtate. But, without falling into 
this almoſt univerſal infatuation, you will doubtleſs 
agree with me in aſſerting that the revenue of a 
kingdom, is a point of very conſiderable impor- 
tance, and highly deſerving all endeavours to be- 
come well acquainted with it. A clear knowled 
of the income of the government, and the reſour- 
ces which have been made uſe of on extraordinary 
occaſions, will diſcover many points of valuable 
political knowledge, and throw a great light on the 
univerſal concerns of any people. 7 32 ee 
The revenue of ſcarce any kingdom in Europe, 
has been more-magnified, and diminiſhed, by poli- 
tical writers, than that of France: Some have 
rated it incomparably higher than the truth— 
while others have been as ſedulous in lowering it 
as much beneath the reality; however, notwith- 
ſtanding the variety of opinions, it will not be a 
difficult taſk to ſtate it pretty near the truth; and 
in this I ſhall follow the beſt authorities I can meet 
with, my principal guide being the author of the 
State of France. I ſhall lay before you, in the 
firit place, the ſeveral articles of the revenue, with 
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ſome remarks on the tendency and conſequences of 


each, to the welfare of the people in general. 
The greateſt branch is the 


1. GENERAL F ARMS. 


17 heſe farms 1 the chief of what the farmers of 
es revenue ite of the crown, and conſiſt of the 
aids eee eee 
dutics—and nen 4 


1 1. The aids are cuties on the retail of wines 


= and other liquors. 


Theſe articles form ſo great a part of the inter- 
as circulation of the kingdom, that the e e. 
in its preſent ſtate, could not be kept up witho 5 
the aids: but it is ever worthy of remark, that 

tax had much better be laid on the land itſelf, than 
on 3 land's productions, as the conſumer always 
pays an advance for the tax, beyond the amount 
of the tax itſelf. However the aids are more to- 
nn to the people than ſome daher taxes. 


2. The gabells. Theſe are the ons ariſing 
from the fale of ſalt made by the farmers, or 
bought by them at a low price on the ſea coaſts, 
and Aden they afterwards ſell at eleven ſols the 
pound throughout the kingdom, except in the 
conquered countries, where ſalt is a free trade. 

This monopoly, from the univerſality of the uſe 
of ſalt— and the neceſſity of it to the poor, is very 
burthenſome to the kingdom: There is not in 
nature more pernicious methods of raiſing publick 
money, than by this of „ _— is 

5 elt 
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16 


felt heavier by the poor, nor more diſcouraging to 
induſtry. N | ee bor: 


3. The cuſtoms, are duties laid on all kinds of 
merchandize, either brought in or carried out of the 
kingdom; and alſo on the import and export from 
and to the provinces—which all together form a 
ſpecies of impoſition not ſo politically deviſed,” as 
one would expect from the attention the French 
have given to commerce. The duties on exporta- 
tion are too heavy; but they begin to have better 
ideas of this part of domeſtic ceconomy ; for late- 
ly the exportation of corn, duty free, has been 
allowed, and it is expected that this indulgence 
will be extended to ſome other articles of conſe- 
quence. | | 


4. The ſtamps, on paper and parchment, are ſo 
lucrative, that the farmers fell the material for 
eight-ninths more than the real value. The” 
ſtamps on gold and ſilver, are fixed before gold- 
ſmiths and others are to expoſe their goods to 
ſale. The ſtamps on iron, and other metals, are a 
duty on every hundred weight, before it comes out 
of the forge : It likewiſe includes all manufactories 
for looking-glaſs, earthen ware, porcelains, and all 
glaſs houſes. The ſtamp on leathers, is a duty on 
every hundred weight, before it is ſent from the 
tanners. 


5. The entries, are duties ſettled at Paris, and 
all the great cities in the kingdom, called free ci- 
ries, from not paying the tax, and being exempted 
from furniſhing a militia. They are collected at 
the city gates, for all cattle, wild fowl, game, 
freſh and falred fiſh, barley, oats, and ſmall grain, 
pulſe, peaſe, beans, lentils, &c. butter, cheele, 
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on every hundred weight of candles iſſue from 


| 58 ) 
eggs, fruits, ſtrong liquors, French and foreign 


wines, beer, cyder, fire wood, and wood for manu- 
factures, and in general, on all merchandize and 
goods, not ſubject x to the payment of cuſtom. |, 

It certainly will bear a queſtion, Whether a tax 
on thoſe Who chuſe to live in cities, in preference 
to the country, be a burthen on the people at 
large? I ſhould be inclined, to think it advanta- 
geous, if only the inhabitant of cities paid it—but 
the misfortune is, this tax which appears to be paid 
by the citizen, is molt undoubtedly, in a great 
meaſure, borne by the huſbandmen; for all taxes 
or incumbrances, on the ſale of the Jand's produc- 
tions, muſt fall heavy on the occupier, as the con- 
ſumption 1s crampcd and leſſened. 


6. Sundry duties. Theſe conſiſt of, 1. The du- 
ties on manufactures. Every piece of ſilken, . or 
woollen ſtuff, wrought ; in any of the manufactories 
of the kingdom; as alſo every pair of ſtockings 
of filk, worſted, thread, and cotton, are, be- 
fore they are carried out of ſuch manufactory, to 
pay a certain tax or duty, after which a piece of 
lead is faſtened to them, marked with a flower de 
luce. 2. Duties on wild fowl and game, and on 
Jreſp and ſalted fiſh. Over and above the entries 
paid by theſe commodities, they are liable to an- 
other duty, on ho brought into market, before 
they can be ſold. 3. Duties on tallows, oils, and 
ſoap. The duties NN this farm, are collected 
upon every barrel of oil fold in the kingdom ; 


the manufactories, and on every hundred weight 
of Pap expoſed to ſale. | 

J heſe ſeveral duties are a very heavy weight 
on the French manufactures; which, were it not 
for them, would be exported much cheaper ta 
foreign 


ET 
foreign countries: | nevertheleſs, weighty as they 
are, the goods are ſold in many parts of the world 
cheaper than the ſame can be afforded by ſome o- 
ther nations 53697425 | 61th | e 

7. Confiſcations. All frauds and fraudulent. 
traffic are liable to heavy fines, and all the goods 
confiſcated— All foreign merchandize not allowed 
to be ſold in the kingdom, is confiſcated.- Like- 
wiſe all kinds of internal trade, contrary to the 
letter of the law - and all omiſſions of paying du- 
ties, Fc. all theſe articles, Sc. forfeit ſeverely ta 

the farmers general. ei ene een 


k ö LR Ot 17111 111 
II. TogAcco Farm, „ 


The farmers of the revenue buy up tobacco in 
foreign countries, at a very ſmall price, manufac- 
ture it themſelves, and afterwards ſell it all over 
the kingdom, at 54 ſols per pound, excepting only 

in the conquered countries, where tobacco is à ff 
trade; and in ſome other provinces, where they 
ſell it for no more than 24, 30, or 36 ſols the 
pound; according, to their diſtance from the fron- 
tiers. This monopoly is but a trifling burthen to 
the people; and as eaſy a method as any of rai- 
fing money; but all monopolies are deſtructive of 
trade in general. | Eto. 


HI. The Posr Fmrn. 33 


This revenue, beſides the poſtage of letters, 
includes that of pacquets, and a duty of one 
fol per pound, for all remittances of caſh from 
one province to another, and one town to 
another beſides a tax on poſt horſes. The 
duty on remittances raiſing any ſums is a ſtrong 


proof 


90 J 
proof that the trade of the kingdom, is on a 
very wrong footing - this is occafioned by the 
want of paper currency. What a ridiculous figure 
would ſuch remittances make in England or Hol- 


land ! What a contemptible ſum would ſuch a tax 


IV. The Farm of Carriacrs and Torrs. 


The carriages, include all ſorts, of publick ones 
travelling by land, and even by water. The tolls 
are a duty of 10, 15 or 20 ſols, more or leſs, for 
every hundred weight of goods croſſing over cer- 


tain rivers and canals, 


V. LAND Tax. 


This is divided into ſeveral branches, * 
1. The taille, or tax, on the pais d' election (or 
thoſe provinces without parliaments) is an arbi- 
trary tax impoſed on the inhabitants of the twen- 
ty provinces of the pais d' election, excepting the 
clergy, the nobleſſe, the officers of the king's hauſhold, 
the princes and princeſſes of the blood, the officers of the 
army, and marine, and thoſe who are - poſſeſſed of 
Poſts and offices. This tax is impoſed yearly by the 
_king, and aſſeſſed upon each province, according 
to its ability of payment; the intendant Jays the 
aſſeſſment, firſt on each election, then on each pa- 
rich, and at length it is charged on each inhabi- 
tant, according to his means, by the deputies of 
ee ack —— each 1 and the elders of 
each pariſh, in preſence of the judges of the place, 

and the ſyndic. | 8 1 
One of the moſt oppreſſive and unequal taxes 
| the. wit. of man could deviſe! All thoſe of the 
| | whole 
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whole kingdom, who are alone able to bear it, are 
excepted from it: while prejudice, partiality, and 
icque, guide all the aſſeſſments, which are as ar- 
bar as any Turkiſh impoſition, and liable to 
no appeal. It is this villainous tax, which will for 

ever keep down the huſbandry of France. En- 
couragements of various kinds may be given to a- 
griculture, and be attended with great conſequence, 
but never can ſet. it on that independant and ſecure 
baſis, which a fair equality of taxes would effect 
in a moment. This tax, it is ſaid, is laid on every 
one according to his means, but that is a meer ex- 
preſſion, without a reality, for intrigue, and a mil- 
lion of other cauſes warp it from the original in- 
tention : and under the notion of taxing every one 
according to his ability, all improvements in huſ- 
bandry are ſeverely taxed.—No ſooner does a far- 
mer improve a piece of indifferent land and gain 
good crops—no ſooner does he increaſe or improve 
his breed of cattle, or, in a word, give any ſign of 
the leaſt ability, however it is expended in the pro- 
portion of culture and induſtry, than whip comes 
the intendant's myrmidons, and rate him up for 
ſuch circumſtances—and with this dreadful addi- 
tion, that ſuch a little he of wealth is ever taken 
as a proof that more is concealed, which would 
appear, were it not for a fear of being taxed, and 
therefore they are extremely careful not to under 
aſſeſs the matter. It muſt be apparent to the leaſt 
attentive obſerver, what terrible conſequences 
muſt flow from ſuch an oppreſſive tax, ſo partially 
_ on, I may ſay, the huſbandry of the king- 
m, | | f 
The groſs amount of the taxes levied on a nation, 

is not of that determinate conſequence ſome ma 
imagine. If politicians ſuppoſe that the kingdom of 
e ee 
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Franche 9 and Rouſſillon. 


tot 


France is very able to yield a revenue cof ten mil⸗ 
lions ſterling; it is not from hence to be concuded, 


that even eight millions are eaſily raiſed: A leſs 


ſum may come into the royal treaſury, almoſt to 
the ruin of the kingdom: For the nature of the 
taxes, and the method of collecting them are to 


be conſidered; which are beyond all ſo frequently 


pernicious, that the manner of raiſing four millions, 
may be more burthenſome to the people at large, 
than the whole amount of the four millions ſepa- 
rately conſidered—or, in a word, that pine millions 
had better be raiſed in the moſt bencficial and equal 
manner, than four on any other plan. All that 
can be ſaid on this ſubject is applicable to 1 
taille. 


. The ſecond part of the land- tax, is that on the 
pais d'etat. In Languedoc, Burgundy, Byi- 
tany, and Provence, which are the four provinces 
of the pais d'etat, the tax is laid in each pariſh, on 
the lands held in ſocage: The gentry, the clergy, and 
ſwordſmen, pay according to the value of the lands 
they are in actual poſſeſſion of; the merchants, ar- 
tificers and tradeſmen, are taxed according to their 
ſtations. But the porters, day- labourers, and poor, 
are not included in this tax, as they are in the 


. «ls d'election. 


The third part of the land tax, is the rabGidy of 
the annexed and conquered countries. 

It is impoſed in the ſame manner as in the pais 
d'etat. The annexed countries are, the three 
biſhopricks, and the dutchics of forraine and Barr, 
he conquered ones, Flanders, Hay nault, Alſace, 


VI, 
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VI. The CarrrarioãwũWwW. 


This tax on the pais d' election, the pais d'etat, 
and the annexed and conquered. provinces, is laid 
on every individual without exception. Every 
one pays it, from the Dauphin of France, to the 
men and maid ſervants, and water- carriers. It 1s, 
laid according to the quality of each perſon, whe- 
ther in eſtates, trade, poſts, emplpy, arts, calling 
or labour; the military are likewiſe ſubject to this 
tax, down to the loweſt ſoldier, who pay every 
year 22 ſols, but their commanding officer gene- 
rally makes them a. preſent of it, by not deducting, 
it from their pay, The clergy, and the officers of, 
5 are aſſeſſed in common with every one 
elſe. 50 17 

The capitation is laid on the town of Paris 
Penſions King and Queen's houſhold - troops of 
the King's houſehold Princes, Dukes, &c. &c. 
war, marine and gallies - clergy - courts of juſ- 
tice - places and offices - ſundry other capita- 
tions- WE * 12221 


VII. General tenths of the CIE RV. 
This tax is laid on all kinds of church reve- 


| _ none exempted from it, but the mendicant 
riars, 


” » 


VIII. Free gifts of the CIE Ro r. 


1 preſent to the king by the clergy. of France; - 
in their great aſſemblies, which age held every 


„„ 


len years. 
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: IX. Free gift of the pals d'ctat. 

A preſent made to the king, by the provinces 
of the pats d'etat, for the prefervation of their 
privileges, which is regulated every two years by 


the aſſemblies or ſeſſions of the ſtates. It is laid 
on all the . in general. 


| A = Produce of 80 CoLonres, 


ma An du hid on all the inhabitants of * 
Wa colonies or French iſlands of the Weſt Indies, the 
duties on goods carried from thence by foreigners 
and on eg SON brought der. 1 


# 


XL. Towra Pie. 


#5 


A rently of -the income of ar tes in the 
— without exception has not been levied 
lately 


XII. Ditto on Pzwsrows, Or. 


n Bi 
XIII. Coix ac of Money. 


XIV. Demeſns, Waters and F oreſts. 


Conſiſt of the land eſtates belonging to the king 


— uit ee — 82 


(9s 1 

and requint, or a tax of a fifth, and the fifth of 
a fifth,” on the fale of alt land——firſt fruits on 
purchaſes of manors——vyacancies of church pre- 
ferments—King's timber, with ſeveral other more 
trifling 1 ; 
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| GENERAL SPECIFICATION. 
1. General farms S „ 
2. Tobacco fam — e 
3. Poſt farm — 8 * 
4. Carriage farm 0 " 4 > 
| 5. Land tax = . 0 $2 * 
6. The Capitation i - « = 
7. General tenths of the Clergy Fs am 
8. Free gifts of the Cler = . . 
9. Free gifts of the pais d'ctat - - . | 
10. Produce of the Colonies - - = 
11. Tenth penny — 3 = — 
12. Ditto on penſions, c. 8 — 
13. Coinage of money — 5 * 
. 14. Demeſns, Cc. - 8 ” * 
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Proportion of the Lay Tax: 65: 
170 and ann I 


On the pais Geelectian y SOT 1 i 3 87 
On the pais d'etat 250 
On the annexed and conquer'd<gu oup- 2 28. 7 50 
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In theſe years W pins b dn the annexed and 
conquered countries, amounted to . 188,125 


When, the tenth penny raiſes two hg 
millions dn the whole kingdom, the 
annexed and conquered n pay C. 400, oo 


or 4 fifth. ts £50001 
The ſame proportion nearly holds between them 

as above. 
142 010401 eee 208 . 1 18856117. 


The proportion 6 the eapitations cannot-be 
gained, as * include ſo nal different ain of 
officers. 
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Accor ing to M. de Mirabeau, hy revenue of 
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Inpots not at «4013 126 


Tailles — 187 
Winter quarters - 396, 991 
Particular impoſitions - 137,196 
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In this table of te erf Nchtien of France. 

ſays M. de M.) no mention is made of the reve. 
nuesl of the crown, and others, as the domains ali- 
enated, the woods, poſts, monies, and caſual arti. | 
cles. 

{ Agen, remark to yon here, that by much ch] 
great part of this revenue, conſiſts of the gene- 
ral ara 1h land tax, and the capitation; and 
chat'the lower ranks of the people, bear by far the 
heavieſt of theſe burthens; for the greareſt 
part of the land tax lies entirely on them: ſeveral 
articles of the farms bear prodigiouſly heavy on 
them and the capitation is dreadfully unequal. 
The tenth penny likewiſe, when it is raiſed, falls 
che heavieſt upon the poor. You will alſo doubt- 
lefs obſerve, that -of ſundry other articles, they 
myſt bear a no inconſiderable ſhare _. LE 
H 2 From 


( 


— 


* 


| 
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From this general inequality, reſults the wretch- 
edneſs of the lower people of France and the 
reaſon why the revenue is not as large as ſome have 
afferted it to be. For it is beyond a doubt that 
the kingdom might pay fifteen millions with as 
much eaſe as the preceeding ten, were all the taxes 


levied entirely Dun. and the method of farming 


them changed for an exciſe: It muſt never be 
imagined that ſuch nine or ten millions, which 
really flow into the treaſury, is really the whole 
raiſed on the people; the farmers general take 
care that that ſhall never be the caſe, for all the 


ſurplus, after their leaſes are fulfilled, is their own; 


and that this is immenſe, the prodi 2 fortunes 
they every day make, is the moſt irrefragable 
proof. It ſhould. not therefore be ſuppoſed, that 


on a e of ſyſtem, and raiſing the revenue to 


fifteen millions, the people would feel the weight 
of en additional five millions very far from it. 


Some French writers, of no inconſiderable autho- 
rity, . have even aſſerted the charges of collecting, 


and the profits of the farmers, to amount to as 
much as the revenue; but this muſt. be ſome what 
exaggerated however the real additional burthen 
to the people on ſuch a change, would be very 
trifling; and if we conſider the vaſt benefits re- 
ſulting from the taxes being equally paid, it will 
perhaps appear ſcarce any thing: with this benefit, 
that the huſbandmen and lower manufacturers would 
then, with a publick reyenue of fifteen millions, 


be far better off than lately with one of ten. 


Nine millions of people in Great Britain, pay an 
amount of taxes, as great as ſixteen millions and 


a half in France. It is true, the trade of the 


latter kingdom is not ſo great as that of the for- 


mer, 


| SE 


EI 


mer, but nevertheleſs it is very conſiderable; and 
half as many again of inhabitants, moſt certainly 
more than renders that point equal. Examine 
the different appearance of the two people; and 
how infinitely more happy is the Engliſhman than 
his French neighbour, in points where I might al- 
moſt ſay liberty had nothing to do: But without 
ſtretching the aſſertion ſo far as that, there is be- 
yond a doubt an infinite difference in the burden 
of taxes laid on the huſbandman and manufacturer 
in the two kingdoms, which cauſes a prodigious 
difference in their property, and neceſſarily in the 
general riches of the States; for it is the lower 
people having a good ſhare of the general wealth, 
which conſtitutes its greateſt value —not the pre⸗ 
ciſe amount of the whole, when compared with 
that of other nations. There is an infinite differ- 
ence in publick. benefit; between forty rieh farm- 
ers of the ſoil—and forty rich farmers of the reve- 
nue. Il am very ſenſible of many points of ad- 
vantage which Great Britain has over France; but 
I am likewiſe ſatisfied that if the former kingdom 
conſtantly yields a larger revenue than the latter, 
with ſcarce a man that diſplays the weight of ir 
while all the poor in France are ground with a 
leſs burthen that there mult be an infinite differ- 
ence in the taxes themſelves, and the method of 
collecting them —and if we do not recur to 
theſe points for a ſolution of the Ae Iam 
certain it can be had no where. | 


+ MM. de Mirabesu makes the. Expeiioes: of the LY 
lecting the taxes very great; the following is his 
. mcg of the . een, yo” by Lo 
& e. LF Oo 7 5 1 
* H 3 ; Ie 
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It has been found that the reve- 

nue of the kingdom, being about 

17,00, 000 J. have raiſed more tgaan 
26,250,000 J. that is 8,7 50, % ç Pl. 
of ordinary impoſts, which compre 4 


hends the farms and other differen 
articles, yielding double, and often TIER 
treble, the price of the leaſes; torn 


away in exactions, in the profits of 400 
the farmers, and in the expences gf 
a coſtly management, to more; den, 


double ann, in all. 4. voie. 
The augmentation of. - boy þ 9 
poſts by: aids, in times of neceſſity, y, 
Which comprehends the twentiets 
the double impoſts, the grants, tgne 
taxations, and exactions of ev f 7 
e eee ue ban | _ 6,568 2,500 
1 by, f e 5 7 | 1278 — 


"Dot: 1 * be, are e confided te men chat 
are ever animated by a vile intereſt. 
Our ſur-intendants look more to their own for- 
Tunes, than thoſe of the ſtate. 
Fouquet appropriated to his own profit mare 
as 2,100,000 J. 45 . | 
The diſgrace of that wh, f = Ts by. his 
chaſtiſement, has done nothing ſince for the diſor- 
der of dur finances. The wonarchy: has; always 
its Fouquets. The evil is in the thing itſelf. 
Inſtead of a ſingle ſubject, we have a ſmall num- 
ber united together for diſpoſing of us according 
tb their will; we can therefore never have any or- 


der 
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der i bur finances. Mankind ate not changed 
they are the ſame now as heretofore: perſonal in- 
tereſt always in them gets the better ef all other: 
conſiderations. All that morals can do, is to make 
them diſguiſe this vice to themſelves. The pto- 
bity of the age is neither here nor there. Ties 
miniſter of integrity; at preſent, is he who knows - 
FA that he runs others in OY him- 
on | 
All the aro FTE was chas exiſt: at profent* 11 
che kingdom, come from thoſe that have had ſome 
ſhare in the ment of the finances: that is 
to ſay, this form of adminiſtration furniſties itſelf 
the means for a fmall number of individuals to ruin 
the State. Fhey become inſenſibly the poſſeſſors, 
for their Oe gives: then a title to e _— 
tions. 0 
How 18 ic poſſible weſtabliftvorder among thoſe 
who have a e inne in ee 170 
er! 8 12 {27 4 
„The ſuecclidrs of our neh have anden 
to their profit very conſiderable ſums, and with 
them a part of the power and authority of govern- 
ment. The king is no longer maſter of His will; 
* thoſe, who by this form of 'adminiftratior have 
ſecured” to themſelves his riches,” hold a check 
upon his power. As they have the means in their 
hands of his defending 15 righrs, "theſe mem find 
themſelves neceſſarily connected with the greateſt 
affairs of the ſtate; and that comes to paſs, 
which in reſpect of our conſtitution, changes the 
order of things, and overturns the ſyſtem of the 
monarchy. 
At- preſent the finances have but one motion. 


The farmers e the people, and in transfer- 
HA ing 


: © a4 I 


ing a part to the treaſury, provide but little for 
the king, and leave nothing to the people. Such 
in two words, is the preſent ſyſtem of the finan- 
I we ſearch into the pockets of the farmers, 
and all thoſe who have any connection with the 
general farms, we ſhall find, at leaſt, the ſum of 
13, 123, o00 l. always exiſting in their coffers *®. 
The following years, until the peace in 1748, 
the revenue increaſed conſiderably, at the ſame 
time that the ability of the nation diminiſhed. 
This was an infinite hardſnhip to the peo- 
ple——and could only be exceeded by finding 
their burthens continued longer than the war — 
this was, however, in ſome meaſure neceſſary to 
re- eſtabliſn the finances; and to enable the mini- 
ſry to proſecute their great ſcheme of their navy's . 
renovation. From that time, to the breaking out 
ef the late war, the revenue was pretty equal, and 
the ſums raiſed on the people far from being ex- 
ceſſive; a conduct very political, and which gave 
much encouragement to their recruiting. Du- 
ring the late war, vaſt ſums were raiſed, and 
at the beginning of it borrowed; but that prac- 
tice was nearly deſtroyed by the bankruptcy 
which ſucceeded—— the latter years of the war 


1 ” 


A late author gives the following detail of the whale of 
what is paid by the people. 


Ordinary revenue 8 2 12,840,566 
Extraordinary ditto 1748 - 2,126,133 
Ditto in the laſt war O20. TIS 3,052,923 
Expence of raiſing - n 2,5 7, 33 
Water works, dt. Cyr, cloathing mil:tia, Sc. 1,213,331 
Expences of the courts of la, - 1,200,000 
Church and poor — . 1,844,444 

C. 23.740, 834 

{« 
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CEP 
the people were entirely exhauſted, and the royal 


revenue fell ſhort ſo greatly, that the miniſtry 
were infinitely inyolved in difficulties to carry on 
even a tolerable face of power, and which, at laſt, | 


was effected partly, by running in debt to every 
mortal to whom immediate payment was not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. Since the peace, the former 
plan of letting the people recruit, by eaſing them 
of ſome of the moſt burthenſome taxes, has taken 
place, and will doubtleſs have great effects. 


I ſhall now Jay before you a table of the 


king's expences. 
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8. The king's wardrobe E 
The marſhalſea of the palace e te ee Tc 
10. Madame's houſehold | HG at- 
11. Penſions to the princes and princeſſes of the blood - 
12. Expences of ſhews and entertainments n 
* The king's ſecret and extraordinary expences — 
5 Total of the expences of the Court | 
The Fixx Arts, St, 
= 7 The kin 8 buildin - - * 
2. - The king and — 4 mies - 5 
Pictures, prints and medals - - - 
4. Libraries, and printing-preſles - 
3. Operas, — play-houſes — * 
Total of the fine Arts 
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PuBLick Works. 
i. Bridges es and cauſeway TEN 4 2 
2. Moles and banks . 5 £ 
3. The Paris watch OS. 8 88 92 5 - 
-4« The marſhalſea of the kingdom 5 2: 
R 2 n t 
> * 9 | Total of che Publick Works 1 
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PensIONs, SaLARIEZs, Ce. 


Tube ſalaries of che prime miniſter, ſecretaries of ſtate, 
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pences extraordinary, We, Cc. 


COMMERCE. 
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2. To the Eaſt India company . E 
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. Extraordinary charities, on account of the dearth of 
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2. Fine arts - | 
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Revenue of 1741 9,8245839 
Borrowed =_ 1 e 

8 rn 
10,374,539 
Expences of 1741 ws ET 84 16225 
Revenue as above 70 rind 2 1 8588˙539 
Expences exceed the receipt | on 42 5 e I 
$63.10 TH 


Revenue of 1742 a! ts ns 15 601 54 


Borrowed 5 N fl 1,382,500 


„„ os pes 
Expences ER 27-6 11,336,174 
Receipt exceeds the expence, 99562,480 


which, with the remainders in tjd e 
royal treaſury of 1739 and „ 
pays off the former 1 55 TEST oO 
and leaves a conſiderable ſum in 


the king $ hands. 


"The — why ſo large a, ſum was bos ds in 
1741, when there was ſo 2 a A the pre- 
en . is not Known.“ 8 ˖ 
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EY ſhall, in the next "place ot ag A a 
few explanations of - thoſe of the preceding arti- 
cles, which do not dae Ali c- 
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123 to the prince s and prineſſes of the blood. 


N * 90 * 1 18 i, f 1 


vey I. 1749, theſe vere as follow. fatob 
Ducke of {inns „ 1 AY 

* Duke of Orleans e 10, 500 
e of Chartres — va 
Abbeſs of Chelles — 25020 

( Bokeof Bourbon 05 mant basel Y 437 
Prince of Conde 2, 628 
Count of Charclois 23625 
8 -| Count of Clermont 2,626 

© } Dutcheſs of Bourbon, iſt . — 375250 
S J Dutcheſs of Bourbon, 24 Dopager 2,625 
2 | Mademoiſelle de Sens -. ' , 2, 8 
3. | Mademoiſelle de Charolois 285,625 

Mademoiſelle de Clermont 2,628 
| 


Abbeſs of St. Anthony ok vhs 7 


Prince of Conty - = 4 1.0 2475626 : 

Count de la Marche 42435635 

Princeſs Dowager of Con 7 2,625 

Mademoiſelle de la Lee ſur 2 6 

2 ii <1; Ho ht, = 2, 25, 
pl Loeidur 1,750 

(Dutcheſs of ine PR gs ee 2.625 
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Houſe of Co 


105 Counteſs of Toulouſe OY 2,628 
Prince de Dombes 25,623 
Count d' Eu E 25,626 
Vi Duke de Penthievre Tec 2 12:17 27525 
4 L 80,937 
* Died che end of . | 2 
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The King” 8 buildings. | 


hood . aaa 62-6438 7 | 2 Þ ths Pens 


This 8 ee. e en and gar- 


* . 


deners—water-works—iſtarues 3 in 1739 and 1740 


wm | was built. 


5 $41) 0 b a 
902.01 Bridges 24 Ceed, M 


f ir 3 
* . 2 mt. 7 
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Tbe annexed and a countries, alſe Bur- 


gu Languedoc, Brittany and Provence, beſides 


all taxes are obliged to maintain their bridges and 
cauſeways, and the annexed and conquered ebun- 
tries, many 0 ae, "wed eee W Hh AG |. 


* T1 . % x © * 
y I F ax 33 . WW * * * 
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280 © Exgraordinary of War. W af 1 
TI? | 
7 T his article includes, (befh des ay en ; 
—coathing— OG RS e eee 


hoſpitals, Se. Sc. n 10 Fl 


The reſt of the articles, 1 apprelend, ſufficiently 
explain themſelves. - I very much regret the not 
being able to lay before yo an authentic account” 
of the receipts and 1 during the two — 
yi ar 


. ' 
— — 5 7 


wars. I have a table of the expences of the 


1759,1 of which I ſhall lay before you the'torals in 
ſterling money. 1 ſhould obſerxe to vou, t le rer. 
duction of this and all the preceding are àt 10: d. 
Ney Hure. I cannot anſwer IF wel For the origind 
acedracy of this year, as I can 1751 thoſe above in- 
ſerted® but believe, from the, beft intelligence T 
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caß Bain, that it is not very far from the truth.” 
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| Tae intereſt of the national debts; at — conclye 


u et 5 ee e 


e of the old debt, ſtanding 
© finer 17520, at 22 per tent.” 113 reid 
5 95 of theſe Td, ſince” —— 

N . WY . 
DEADED fie ene | "Torr Sers. 176 
e i e 
Aden 4 þ (OP — 2110 mY þ 770 7 eos 


About 58800 £ 25 1 
3 2 12 years, or creabo 


IO 1 Wei dil. 
t.. #1404) 3 53 
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5 2 There are ſome very materie obferwatione to be 


ide on the neral expences ' of dhe "French, 
©: Wick of the court, fine arts, lala 
* Ser. ri very enormous; in 1739 they amount: 
ell to upwards bf 2, 3005000 J. or Exiitly à third 
5 rt of the revenue, intereſt of the debt deducted 
A proportion infinitely too great for any king - 
dom to thrive under. This ee in England 
does not amount to a twelfth of the whole. In. 
the next place, the Army is 300.000 J. more than 
another third; ànerher excels * ere 'worſe conſe. 
Juence- than the former. The ſum expended on 
e navy d, I muſt own; more - conſiderable than 
F-expe&ed* it had been, but it nevertheleſs is far 
beneath what is neceſſary to render France.a mari- 
time-power—and even far leſs than was exp 
on it in 1 zo and 7811. 0 Þ 
Thelamount of the debts is e not- 
withſtanding their Facility of paying them, muſt 
for very many years remain a dreadful burthen 
the kingdom. 
-Fthould remark to you, that the preceding re- 
a are, except the tent penny, the common 
9 * "* and 


as I 


and ordinary revenue of the crown; but in times of 
great diſtreſs, other extraordinary methods are uſed 
to raiſe money, many of hich are very oppreſſive to 
the ſubject. The moſt common are the tenth and 
twentieth penny - and extraordinary free gifts; 


beſides, ſtraining all the before 5 taxes to 


their higheſt pitch. It is to ſuch ſevere; can 
that the nation owes their dreadful miſeries dur 


Ig 
the two laſt wars; for being deprived: of nearly all 
their fo trade the ſale of their manufactures 


1 ully leſſened . vaſt tracts of their lands 
Max! for want of hands and thoſe, which 
Io cultivated, taxed exceſſive ſeverely, all com- 


bined to deſolate the kingdom. The number of 
men that fall by a campaign, is not the only total 


to be attended to, but the wretchedneſs 1 
on the 8 at large, by 4 ſuch — 
nt put to popula num 
OI rvined—thoſe. that periſh 
arg the circumſtances which prove ten times as 
fatal in unſucceſsful, nay, ſometimes in ſucceſsful 
. as the preciſe loſſes of an army. "Theſe 

r in their ſtrongeſt, colours to 
8 the manner of collecting their 
taxes: I touched on this, point before, and it is of 
that infinite conſequence, that too much cannot 
be ſaid upon it. When great; efforts ate to 
be made, and extraordinary taxes to be conſe- 
quently raiſed, we ſhould remember that the 
den ere and the other lower ranks of 
xk e continue even then to carry their mon- 

ly; extravagant. ſhare; the oppreſſion there - 


fore which muſt infallibly attend 1 in ſuch 


ee is eaſier es than expreſ- 
CC ern 1 Hern enn 1911 
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p-eheprabeiſn letter is ſeen how Large a part 


2 the Frefch revenue 18 f el up b 
the military power. I th mall reſer 
ve with as clear an idea” N the . | 
hat power,” as” the beſt materials be ocure 


will ensdle me to perform; and 1 Hove! woah fatis- 
Fiftin in in . for iy ene as they ate 
ext | and of Undoub bred. nythentt: 
eity. Mind e 4 * Noe un * $57} 
There is" not 2 more . topic eh "the 
military power G a peop nete ek 4 
Aigieus figböre in the ea in the laſt age, and a 
| the pteſent, to equal all eir former 
e The" Warpe Hude öf ds M e 
deavour, adds to the coribuſneſs"of the HS. 
Ir the laſt war of Louis XIV. France had 44 46,90 | 
men i Pay; Bf" made aàſtöniſning efforts a wit 
Englands — German 1 55 Renk, Traly, and 
a*confiderable'Þ ar *f Sp Payhereas i in the war 
Caryn mr bre, her Mines: vers 
nbt Hear fond mErous, Abr ets hef enemies near 
ſo powerful;” auc pet her actiohs had no eclat,' nor 
were Fey Tecehfor, except in the aft campa n in 
Flanders: But What an amazing fallin 75 1 
mere, dven from that Waf kö the lat? ang 
England and a German electorate were her er o 
3 enemies powerful enough Wo 0 
* oppoſe che whole er of France, but to attack 
= hes with wonderful ſucceſs: In the ſpace of a few 


years 
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years to reduce her to a more wretched ſituation 


than ever ſhe, Was. in the worſt times f Lewis 


XIV.! 
I have. already in ay Giſt letter conſidered this 
point pretty attentively ; and ſhall therefore, at 


preſent, only obſerve, that it is not in the power 


nake the forts now, Which- ſhe formerly. dig: 


of; the F. 1 monarchy... Un lo ws ſpeaking, to 


che 5 ing, of France canngt aiſe che 


bum! ber 15 his great grandfather did, horif 


raiſe them, could he pay them. There can 
de. no doubt of this aſſertion, if we conſider that 
the revenues of Lewis XIV. were greatly more 
conſiderable; than tlioſe of the preſent” king; and 


that the nation wants above ſix millions of the 


number of inhabitants ſhe conſiſted of, in the 
beſt times of the. former. niananch.., Tbeſs: are 
points, in oppoſition, to, which, the moſt arbitrary 
power. upon. earth cannot. at; There muſt 
ever be a proportion hetween the efforts and tlie 
ability of a people and whenever: we ſee the föt- 
mer ſtretched at the expence of the latter an 
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_ unhaturaklanguor and miſery is ſure to ſucceed, and 5 


out of w 

have ſeen this 
Ately, without any extraordinary power proceeding 
from it: All which, proves in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, that there is a great falling off, both 
15 and money, from che the la 10 wh * 


king s reign- f 
be aber 2 . Which you wi io the 


Following lift of the French army, is by far too 


great for the good of, the kingdom, and of no > ig- 
konſiderable prejudice. to the 10 57 revenues- 
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This liſt erbibit Ia 4 very . view of the 
forces of France, (in times when there is any like- 
hood.of a war) and. diſplays in· too clear a ns apr 
ches "real principle of the French government. 
That e is by nature too potent, to have 
any thing to fear from her heighbouts; and con 
ſequeritly fo great a ſtanding army can be kept up 
for no other purpoſe than to perpetuate the ſlaverx 
of the people, by finding conſtant pay and employ- 
IT one part of them, to keep the reſt in 
| „ and to be at all times ready to take 
the urns of her neighbours, in attacking 
thoſe! ho cannot 2 10 prepated for war as 
herſelf. This is che ſyſtem of F elch government: 
4 Tyſtem of ruinous conſequence; to their neigh- 
bours, but periodically. productive of / abſolute: 
D to themſelves .I ſhall, 'in' the 
next place, ſubjoin à liſt of the French army in 
1748, Which will ſhow: Fan 
bones, by Warn 1 ve meld en . . 
n e wah 
al N F Pa N R e gin co HH 
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this liſt, calculates the utraerdi- Zuivntt wick 
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- Buritherprodigious amount of: ae 0e 
dearlythar the French povernthentimaſt in the 
laſt the war of iy have burtheried! the 
ſubject immenſely, and inereaſed their debt af! ar 
ineredible fate, Which will appear from examining 
5 . — Wilk N in ſome 
explain the furpriaing difficulties t 
were under, in a — 
late ie 
There are ſome circumſtances yelkive t& the 
French land fervice u deſerves to be minuted. 
Many of che regiments are hereditary in families; 
and it is not uncommon for a young nobleman of 
eighteen or twenty, to have the command of one 
given to him, as his firſt ſtep in the army. There 
are many ill effects flowing from fuch abuſes, 
which muſt be evident to you on the very men- 
tioning the cauſes. Add to- this, intrigue and 
court favour, are in France the road to 
rank — merit in the field, is rewarded if ſtriking, 
but in all other promotions, intereſt carries every 
thing; I ſpeak in general ; to ſuch aſſertions, of 
whatever kind, exceptions are ever to be made. 
But the theatre, on which the French armies are 
generally drawn out, being Flanders or Germany, 
whey £1 enjoy wonderful advantages from the neigh- 
bourhood 
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5 „ 
bourkoed of home behind them, "The prodigious. 
inconvenience, of ſending troops. to bent 8 di. 
ſtance is exceſſive; for inſtancę, the houſe, of Au- 
ſtria, maintaining armies in Italy, otalblanding 
her having territabies: there The Swedes, cars 
ing on 3 3 — ue an dhe Eagle "4 
MIATUS in „ an VE; 
W The French commiſſariate is an 


eſtabliſhmeat,. regular and excellently managed; 
and being maſter of all the back country, quite 7 


to their own doors, they are for ever well fed, wel! 


cloarhed, and well fupplied wich every \ neceflary *, | 
chat i5,. unleſs their commander in chief is very 
negligent. During the late war no troops could 
be better ſupplied than the Frech, 2 under 
the Marſhals d'Eſtrees: and Broglio. With their 
enemies the Engliſh, it is totally the reverſes 
They are at an immenſe expence to artive at the 
theacrs of the war, and when got there, are ſup- 
plied with forage and proviſions at as great 


an one; inſomuch that the moſt experienced 
people aſſert, that the French ſpent all the laſt 
9 a penny in Germany, to better purpoſe than 
the Engliſh a 1. Indeed the ee 
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The ons of he nar ti ph is tothe 
grain they know each country produces, by w 
are committed, nor fruitleſs journeys undertaken. ad lk 
ing moſt languages, they kk x n pe gulf ſuch abe, ich 
an Engliſh quarter-maſter was, rode his horſe'to dehth to 
75 a toxin, as he thought, which böre the name of. Jaun (ge 
pos: Words which when tranſlated, mean a day of. Halt. 
But, 888 r UE other names, yery 5 Fry pat 4 
| 85 * ogy „ his fideli * Ne 
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| bf ſituation muſt be that diproportign but the ex. 
pence is not the only circuniſtance to be conſidered; 
thehcalthof the Tani is very different, ſickneſs and 
death Ever attends bad Mikes and forage; and 
both theſe 1 Fn! s be © "deficient, when. 
the commiſſaries 58 10 eh chedly Ny i! gnoratit_ as the 
Epglith ones und fffered to be © fire of fuch 
numerous dbofes If all theſe cittutnſtacss are. 
| Conſidered, (without'r reckohir the Fare ous poli- 
| ticks f He Englith"! deere "continental 
| affairs, when chere is no ele ger of the 
French becoming too pe RY Gs it wil | It clearly 115 
| 5 tot be the Wiſeſt ad m 5K üdent meaſure 
| you France can ever adopt, to d, if polhble, 
| che Engliſn into Germany; ſuch 4 deſign, if it 
Proves ſuccesful (n matter What turn the war. 
takes) will infallibly balance all the conqueſts 1 5 | 
navy of England cad make, and at any time; 
E the terms of peace. Theſe affertions: Ars 
not drawn merely from the effects of the late war, 
hut from the nature and reaſon of the thing. A 
War in Flanders (che Dutch engaged with the 
Engliſh) is a very ditferent affalf—but even in 
that caſe, the 2 rench have N the advan- 
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As to Tm French navy, I moſt heartily ii it 
was in my power to lay before you an exact ac- 
count of it, as it is at the preſent hour —the ſums 
lately expended upon it, and the number and ſtate 

of all the ſhips: ſuch a liſt would give the cleareſt 
idea of the deligns” of the French miniſtry, and 
ſhow how. intent they are upon once more diſput- 
ing the empire of the ſea. But, although I can⸗ 
not have this entire ſatisfaction, 1 have He plea- 
fure of nearly equalling it, in l ou a hiſt of it, 
as it was in the year 755. With all the _ of 
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the late war, and conſequently,” the ſtate of it in 
the beginning of the year 1763, a period of no 
long date. The totals * are 95 fail of the line, 
and 142 frigates, 9,68 2 guns, and 110,755 men. 
During the war the: Engliſh' took 4 ſail of the 
Une, 84. frigates, guns 2785 es the complement 
men 60,430. 1 

I have given them chair full ediripleineſtie: of 
men, whereas many of them being taken at 
the latter end of the war, were not completely 
mamied: Perhaps the number of men vets by 
the Engliſh in part of theſe ſhips, | 1 22 8 W 
e ſome were 9 . Lon 

Ni Bec b 2664 


The number of guns in 755 yy 9.682 
Taken, Sc. by the ne e 27. 8 
Remaining in 1763, of their old 5 | 
fleet, beſides ſuch new ones as were 8 
built during the war, and not t taken 4,404 
Colt of the total fleet, at a 4 thous * | 
fand: e a A ready for the | 
fea e 1 9.682,000 
Coſt of thoſe raken, Sc. by 88 

W | * 8 5,278,000 


The foregoing cables offer matter for refle&ion 
of the moſt curious and important kind. It is 
from thence very evident that the French mini 
made moſt prodigious efforts to raiſe a formida- 
ble naval force after the war of 1741, for moſt of 
ths preceding lift were built after 1748. A 


* F or particulars, foe a lit in Letter X. 
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the number of ſhips and their force, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that in Roe or ſix years, to raiſe fo ſhat- 
_ tered-a navy as theirs was at the concluſion of the 
war, to 95 fail of the line, and 142 frigates, was 
acting with amazing vigor, and wonderful expedi- 
tion; and proves in the cleareſt manner, chat in 
reſpect of ſhips, the king of France in any ten 
years, if the point is determined, may exceed, and 
8 greatly too, the puiſſant navy of Great Britain. 

hat you may not think me inattentive to the 

greatneſs of the Britiſh naval power, and as it will 
— a light on the ſucceeding argument, 1 
ſhall preſent you with a ſhort-view of the ſhips 
that compoſed. it in 1755, which will render — 
compariſon between the two On in ward re- 
ooh, the more complete. | 
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The F me hips; in che hct, that have dates 
1730, 1751, and 1952, againſt chend; amount in 
value to L. 1, 3540; but as the dates are ſo few, 
I may ſafely affert that the ſhips built by France 
in. tho three years, coſt upwards of two millions 
Rerlings nor can it be ſaid that ſuch a ſum makes 
aby great figure in 3 revenues of che 
Ki But to come to prelent times. 

e navy royal of England, at this preſent time, 
carries 13, 200 guns, and the value amounts to 
L 1 3,200,000. - In 1753 the remaining French 
nayy carried 4,404 guns; the value Z. ae 
which deducted from the preſent amount of the 
Britiſh, leaves J. 8,796, ooo for the then inferiority 
of France. Four years have elapſed ſince, during 
the whole of which period, the miniſtry have given 
a moſt watchful attention to every concern of 
their fleet, and prodigious ſums have been ſpent, 
and are now expending in the building ſhips ; and 
the great quantities of all the materials neceſl 
for that work now amaſſing, ſhows clearly 0 
that it is a buſineſs which will be proſecuted with 
vigor. 

I d 3 revered whet Suede ſpi- 
ric the kingdom ſhowed for the 2 the 
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king's navy in 1762; notwithſtanding the vaſt 1. 
then of their taxes, moſt of the provinces, cities, 
Sec. ſhowed their eagerneſs in this favourite mea- 
ſure, by making preſents to the king of ſhips of 
War, for which they voted the expence, and 
they were accordingly put on the ſtocks; they 
ſuffered ſo ſeverely for want of a powerful 
marine, that they would ſubmit to any bur- 
thens for that purpoſe. I ſhall here lay before you 
an extract of ſome of theſe contributions ; for they 
will-beſt -prove to you the eager wiſhes of the 
nation in this huſineſss. 
The nobleſſe of Lyons, remitted a con r 
ſum to the treaſury, for the augmentatian of his ma- 
jeſty's marine. The court des Monnoies, the ſene- 
ſcall's and preſidial courts,. and the treaſurers of 
France at Lyons, remitted a cheſt full of ſilyer for 
the ſame purpoſe. The receivers general of 
Bourbonnais, and the receivers of the tallles of the 
ſame. province, each voted the coſt of a frigate of 
war. The receivers of the tailles of Berry voted 
another The religious af Malta, built a ſhip of 
war, called the St. John——The parliament of 
Bourdeaux, all the chambers aſſembled, vated a 
conſiderable. ſum for the augmentation of the ma- 
rine, and the other courts of the ſame city, with 
divers other contributions, raiſed a ſum ſufficient 
and ordered a man of war of the line to be built 
for the king. The receivers general of Dau- 
hiné voted a ſhip, and the receivers of the tailles 
another T hole. of Champagne, two more 
The city of Clermont Ferrand, a conſiderable ſum 
of .money——The nobleſſe of Brioude all the 
timber of their province fit for ſhip building, 
and tranſported it at their own expence. The 
* of Languedoc, an W gun ſhip——In 
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April 1762, the contributions amounted to four; 
teen fail of the line; and a frigate of 44” guns, 


and the ſchetne was but four montag old, at chat 
time they had A on endende, ® 5 Sek * 80 | 
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Such a ſpirited example was prefently followed 


by other parts of the kingdam.,, the Wade | 
yo their ee gilt on cherighth of May; prejented 
the king with a millen 75 


1 Urres, o. 
ſterling. 1.88 the Bee . e ma- 
Tine. The cities of R rt; Rochelle and Peze- 
nas, each a fri 52 NRG deus of Paris a ſhi 
of war, Theis se burton between April ane 
July; I have not a eerrect liſt of the ſucteddling 
ones, but they were dbubtleſs xonſiderabie. The 
ſhips; above mentioned were huilding ut the dme 
of the late peace, and have ſince been Iaund ud. I 
quote theſe inſtances to ſhow you how popular a 
buſineſs the re- eſtabliſmment ef the navy is in 
France; and that while the kingdom ſees very 


lirge ſums expending on tlie marine, . e! 
p murmur at their burthens. The importance © 
trade is *no Where better Known that Th'Frahee, 
and che experience of che Naſt, war hes fully cba 
vinced the whole kiwgdom that trade can only be 
protected by a.pgwerful navy—r—as,I ſaid before, 
the French miniſtry are of t Ae opinion, for all 
the ports of France, at this be ney: _ 
val preparations z. a, pu} et will ſpeedil 
built, pale and e a briſk * 


with forty or fifty thouſand mdrine forèes, would 
in a few years fopply e men, It 8 ge- 
ration to aſſert, that in five years, from the preſent 
time, the French navy may gqual, that of England 
five years hence, and without at all cramping the 
val treaſury; but if the court of Frauet hats ich all 


the vigor poſſitle, and partiqularly if ſhe 3 the 
Plan preſented to the miniſſry hy a moſt genius 
3 ſppp builder of Beurdeaux, {which the preſent train 
72 of naval buſineſs ſeems to import) there can be no 
1 doubt but in five years the French navy will be 
ne 
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ſo ſuperior to that of England, as in a great: 
moaſure to balance the OY Te: of rhe” 
enemy. 
1 — the exponce of maki the reſent navy 
of France ſuperior in point of a 8 2 
is not ſa great as to render it any work difficult 
to a monarch, with ſo conſiderable a revenue asthe 
king of France, and ſinks to nothing when we 
conſider that he may take his own time for it, "as 
he is very ſure his enemy will! not. attack bim firſt. 
The: great fault of the French politicks is the bo 
ginning as ſoon... ./ XD 019% "Þ1 27 ee 
When we reflect on che wonderful acceſs which 
has ſo often (and more remarkably in the laſt war) 
attended the Engliſh navy, it muſt be owned; 
that the French T7 not to reckon themſelves 
on a par, in naval power, with their enemy, from 
poſſeſning the fame apparent force. In reſpect of 
5 ps, Ba once the equality is gained, the ſuperi- 
* will ſoon follow, nof will a truly politic 
miniſtry enter again into a war, before that ſupe- 
rioxity is conſiderable: If their reſolution is fixed, 
and their meaſures vigorous, ſuch a ſuperior 
ſtrength will be gained in a few years — indeed it 
may moſt certainly be gained much ſooner than 
the nation at large will be recruited enough to 
bear the burthen of another war. A million and 
an half expended every year, for ten to come, 
would amount to fifteen, which, added to the ſhips 
built the laſt four years, would reatly turn the 
(eale in favour of France, in a of all the àd- 
ditions which it is a all probable England ol 
1 3 4 to her navy. 
But what are ips, you will ſay, without ſailors ? 
rue, but xhoſe who imagine that France does 
„e 8 K. A, * Mae of N 
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are greatly. miſtaken; and it is only for want of 
fen ing the advice of ſome very able French 
pa, that the miniſtry have not almoſt tre- 
bled:their numbers. At the breaking out of the 
late war, the ſeamen of France amounted to 
70,000 : It ãs ſuppoſed they are at this time nearly 
as numerous: but they nevertheleſs are not in 
number ſufficient to afford the royal navy, When 
augmented, its full complement. In that e Y 
indeed, the Engliſh labour under the ſame 
ty, for not half the men in the king's ſhips in time 
of war are ſailors by profeſſion, but landmen. 
The ſtanding army of France, in time of peace, 
um 150, to a0, ooo men: It is this great num- 
ber of uſeleſs hands being kept unemployed, ab 
burthens ſo heavily the people; for they are taken 
from labour and induſtry, to be paid by the induſ- 
ttious, for leading a life of indolence. It Was 
propoſed to the miniſtry, on the concluſion of the 
peace, in a very maſterly memorial, to reduce the F 
army to 100,000 men—to raiſe: 60,000 marines “, 
and train them all to the ſea ſervice, * 
keeping them alternately at ſea and land, never 
letting any of them remain on ſhore ſo long as to 
loſe their maritime ſkill and activity. Beſides 
theſe marines, to regiſter as ſoon as poſſible, 40, 
50, 60 or 70, ooo ſeamen; leaving them in the 
merchants ſervice; but thei appearance called 
for once a-ycar, on which hg to receive each 5 


* This ri L am Fully end. 1 5 V's . 
and a refolution taken to follow i Mage ome particulars ih 
have already mentioned, and another not leſs remarkable is 
the ordaining ſo early as the beginning of 1763, twenty 
three regiments. of foot to ſerve on board the navy, which 
may be remarked as no inconſiderable begingin g; M at 
that time, they had fo few ſhips to man. dee Mercure de 


France, Jan. 162. p. 195. vol. 2d. It ſeems to be done on 
M. Mirabeau's plan. See letter X. 
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a fmall gratiftcation to keep x formidable navy... 
conftantly in commiſſion, and on actual duty for 
which Parpoſe, it was very ſenſibly propoſed to 8 
plant ſeveral new colonies, and improve their old 
ones. This part of the propoſition is worthy of... 
a more minute ex trat. e 
The memorialiſt remarks, that in planting cold 
nies,” regard ſhould always be had to the number 
of ſeamen kept in employment by them: that 
when they were left to be ſettled by private ped- 
ple, little thought was given to ſuch intereſts; and 
therefore it was highly adviſeable to make the 
fixing new ſettlements the buſineſs of the crown 
and to keep the ſhips in commiſſion pretty warmly. . 
employed in it. If ſuch ideas were embraced, it 
was humbly propoſed, 1ſt, To proſecute the co- 
lony on the ille of Bourbon, with all imaginable. 
vigor, and to eftabliſh a conſtant correſpondence”. 
between it, and the Eaſt India ſettlements. 2dly," 
To ſettle the coaſts of the iſland of Madagaſcar 
immediately; to penetrate into the country and 
make all "the diſcoveries of its preſent ſtate, and 
poſſible improvements, to form plantations of rice, 
and indigo, &c, &c. and bring home large quan- 
tities of its natural productions. gdly, To en- 
courage the colony of Louiſiana, fix new ſettlers in 
it —employ a fleet of frigates, between new Orleans 
and old France, for the tranſportation of ſettlets, 
their materials, implements, Sc. —the bringing 
home naval ſtores, and carrying out military ones 
—to give 2 bounty on the exportation of hemp, 
rice, indigo and cotton. Athly, To plant colonies 
or ſome illands in the great South ſea, and alſo the 
Malouin iſlands, near the ftreights of Magellan: 
to form, if poſſible, a chain of ſettlements around 
the world, with a conſtant communication of oy Þ 
WORE $544 pry 194.458 ++ ; 0 0 ups 
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ſnips from one to the other from the Malouine iſlands 


to thoſe of dee PH lie thence. in various lati- 
tudes. zo different illan GA the great pacific ocean: 
5 70 them to FER ilippines, and alſo the bett 


Jeuthern continent, from maoy: parts of which it 


is an eaſy and 1 — ah 10 1 e of Bour- 
bon, or that 8 1 To: form ſuch a 
chain of colonies, adds the ena, the chief, 
if nat all, of which, would be lityated in a fine. An 
healthy. climate, with a Onan navigation. from 
one ko the other, of large numbers, of royal ſhips; 
belies. the merchantmen, which the trade of them 
Nee employ, Yoo. be laying. the Toundacgn 
of, immenſe wealth to We and be a nurſery for 
prodigious numbers of . yaluable, experienced and 
hardy. failors,—— Every colony ſhould have one. 
fortified poſt on the belt and ſecureſt harbour, an 
be 0 on a 1 1 inland navigation, not. 
for the purpoſes of planting and traffic, bur 
40 for the conveyance of ſhip timber ST 
01 and magazines of t e beſt naval ſtares 
the countries will afford ſhould be eſtabliſned 
ſhip builders ſettled. men of war built, and 


Woaded home with, the productions of the reſpec- 


. in exchange for the manufactures 
nce 3; building men of war in this manner, 
would be infinitely more benefjcial than to have 
them gratis, even from the Swedes and Grnoeſe. 


* 


The king s. ſhips, Mbich were not employed on re- 


Kino convoys, and home ſtations, . ſhould be con- 
antly failing from colony to colony. ſtrengthen- 
ng and invigorating t them, an in P years 


_ only perfectly, ſecure:thera,;trom, all foreign at- 


.tacks, but eſtabliſn their importance to the FRE? 
cauntry, on the moſt durable foundations. 
To PRE the N. fiſhery BL 0 wo 

; | a imaginable 
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aginable vigor - but to keep to the letter of 
5 1 not N of Egg 


rage to a fleet af fo 
55 e 105 5 that 
not 15 e want @ 55 retor 
a1 laſs, 93 258 oo, this 15 aſute, find 15 0 
eter an — oy amply | 
75 I purpo 8 be mana donde 
how. vaſt a di ier e 
59,900 marines in pay, or the ſame numbe 
Fake as the ene will be, in . 
oyed in greatly increaſing the trade and = 
E umption af the manufactures of the ki 5 
and 1 adding ee e to the. ; en 
wealth, and con equently. 70 of th 
whereas the 77 of the 3 55 58 ? bates. 
ary. Ten) In he t place, the jeg 
ki urged. the neceſſity of wh king's: agg 
the nöbleſſe to. ſerve in the navy, in cankd 
numbers, as a great encouragement to the 99 | 
and laſtly, propoſed that in time of war the 22 
perty of all prizes, royal ſhips and others, be 
veſted in the captors“ . 
If this extremely ſenſible paper was not ſo bone, 
I ſhould have nſerred"atifAaritn uf the whole; 
but as it would have exceeded rebounds I could 
allow it, I have-given yay un idea of its 
contents as I was Able Sig 


Ki 


2 


iN bk PN: iy _ 
I may without ny vxagoeemnion e that was 
this plan fully and vigawutly followed—all other 
encouragement given Wthgygriculture, trade and 
manufactures of the kingdom ; the buſineſs of ſhi 
building proſecuted as before — 


I have tranſlated M. de Mirabeau's piece relative to the 
French navy, which is curious, and proves the truth of man 


* the ſentimente I have ventured to adopt. See Letter 
aithal, 
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wichal, order, regularity and œconomy introduced 

inte che management of the finances, and expenſiye 

connections with other powers given up—were 
theſe points to become for a few years, the prin- 

ciples of the French government; we ſhould not 

then ſee England ſuperior by ſea to France, but in 

all probability far inferior: but all muſt and will 


depend on the giving the people a conſidera- 


fibte'; but preparations for it never 99 7 in the 


rie 
: of B- 1 
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Ty many *4ehhaies bare wot! written on the 

government, and ranks of people in France 

' —on their manners, cuſtoms, and religious dif- 
pale; and at the ſame time, the three latter 
tolerably well known to her neighbours, that you 
Will not pes I ſhould take up much of your 
time, in giving you any details on theſe ſubjects: 
T cannot, however, ſo entirely let them paſs; but 1 
"muſt offer a few remarks; and endeavour to dif- - 
Play their 7eal-pecuiarizies—for theſe are ever wor- 
thy of obſervation; and afford! no / ge entertain- 
Ser to a philoſophic: mind.” „ 89 
The government of France: f is, 9 doubt, 
the moſt ſecurely arbitrary of any vpon earth; many 
have the appearance of more deſpotic authority, but 
none more of the reality. The eaſtern empires 
the African ones that of the Turks- the Ruſ- 
ſian, and, in general, thoſe where a mere deſpotiſin 
reigns, are greatly ſubject to revolutions, and bloody 
cataſtrophes : That exceſs of power render them ſo 
inſecure, that the prince is ſcarcely for a moment 
ſafe and firmly ſeated on his throne. Whereas in 
thoſe kingdoms where parliaments, ſenates, or other 
publick bodies of people exiſſ with an appearance 
of great power, and the reality of ſome, between 
the ſovereign and 7 the idea of a certain de- 
gree or mixture * ſtrikes the attention of 


the fob) ect, 0 2 bs s them RE engaging in 
| J ww . s 


a Ns — 
a — — — 


 ricyof the king's power, this ſnoꝶ gf liberty ſerres 


Cichd Þ | 
thoſe defperate and bloody conſpiracies, which. 


hurl ſo many deſpotic princes from their thrones. 


The edicts of the king of France have not the 


force of lays, until they are regiſtered. by the par- 


Hament of Paris; the members of which frequent- 


ly remonſtrate to their ſovereign in very warm and 
expreſſive terms againſt his edicts, and ſometimes 


eden refuſe their concurrence: Here lies the ſeeu- 


the inſtead of the reality; they are ſatis- 
eil with daring: to 3 4 — wh 5 in fact, o 
e ing holds a bed of 


832 and cauſes his eee 
nee after which they have the lame force, 


a the parliament hed. regiſtered. them without 


him. "This bed of zuſtice, as it is called, is no- 
ching more than the Ring's preſiding in a council of 


the parliament. 


© Such a ſyſtem of government could ſcarcely be 
framed far any purpeſe, but to render arbitrary 
power wonderfully ſecure, It effectually deceives 
the people: for to their minds, ſo infatuated with 
the magnitude of their idea af the grand monar- 
que, fack-refalute oppdſition as his edicts ſome- 

times moet with in Parliament, amazes. them; and 
gives them a notion of liberty, | which. readers the 
truth leſs apparent. It is incredible what num: 
bers of Frenchmen, will inſiſt violently that their 
king is far from being abſolute that they are a 
free that the legiſlative power re- 


ſides nat in the lieg. but Jointly with his. r 
ment. 

The i are indeed mefimes ſo very 
refractory, and oppoſt the court ſo 1 as 
to draw on themſelves the immediate diſpleaſure 


of 15 king — all the oppoſing members of that of 
Paris 


. ( 1s 1 


Paris have been bariiſhed-from the. capital be 


obſcure towns more than once ith other ſigns vf 
anger, not a little formidable to a French ſubject 
but the popularity they gained, and their "aaa 
nned oppOHton to the royal will, was not a little 
flattering to the advocates of French liberty. 
The ſame ſpirit has animated the provincial par- 
liaments, and indueed them to perſevere with the 
fame reſolute ſteatlineſs againſt ſome of the gover- 


nors of provinces : they have been trrated indeed 


2 cavalierly, ſufficiently ſo, one would ;appre- 


to convince the French patriots, that cheir | 


idea of liberty is wretchedly deluſire. 


If you look from the parliaments er wer rs 
ranks — people, you will find the utmoſt deference 


and dependance upon the royal power; and this 
in a ſurprizing degree. - The very les 

the court is, that all mu ferve, and be implicitly 
obedient. The very princes of the blood; the 


dauphin himſelf is nothing the king's will, is 


the only enquiry. They are kept in utter depen- 


have any ſhare in publick buſineſs, which natural- 
ly throws them into diſſipation and debauchery— 
the ſtate in which the miniſters like beſt to fee 
them. The prince of Conty, with great difficul- 
ty, in the war of 1741, obtained a command in 
| Italy, gained a battle and became popular in the 
army the conſequence of which was, he was im- 


mediately laid aſide, and never more heard of in N | 


a military capacity. 


Eva 


dance on the miniſters, and ſcarce ever ſufftred to 


The nobility are educated with a 4 idea 


of obedience to the crown, and reverence for it. 
It is expected by the court, that they ſhould ſpend 
ſoine years in the ſervice—it is the faſhion—and 
they almoit all do it=-whoever omits it, can ſcarce 


VERO So ſhow 
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- how himſelf in company. It is very eaſy to con- 
ceive what a vaſt dependency this ahr them 
into. Their eſtates are in general ſmall, not ſo 
- conſiderable as the Spaniſh nobility— nor near ſo 
great as thoſe of England; of courſe they ſtand in 

need of poſts and penſions, great numbers of theſe 

are at the king's diſpoſal, and add en no 
inconſiderable link to the ſame chain. 

The military life is entirely deciſive with our 
nobility? fays M. de Boulainvilliers, it is the 
only Profeſſion at preſent in France that is thought 
honourable. In. general our gentlemen abandon 
their lands, and the care of agriculture, for em- 
bracing the profeſſion of arms. We call this 

amongſt us, ſerving the ſtate. The nobility 

- would ſerve it much better if they gave their atten- 
tion to re mM the . riches kn the monarchy, 

by employing themſelves on the W of r 

bo ee 1 

Eccleſiaſtical Wee is entirely in the Sd, 
and prodigiouſly conſiderable it is: after which 
fact, I need not obſerve on the king's: e with 
all reverent obedience here. 

- Indeed their revenues are greatly out of propor- 
tion with thoſe of the kingdom at large. M. de 
Boulainvilliers ſays, The clergy, in general, en- 
Joy a rental of 8,750,000 l. and nevertheleſs they 
compoſe à body of only 500, ooo ſubjects, that 
is to ſay, the thirty fourth part of the nation; if 
the reſt enjoyed a proportionable revenue, that of 
the monarchy would be 297,500,000 7. whereas it 
is ſuppoſed: to be only 87, 300, ooo 7.” And in 

another place he ſays, that their buildings 1 

nc to 21,876, 000 J. ſterling . 

To river: all the numerous ſets of people that 
depend on the court, yet ſtronger to their implicit 


obedience 


1 145 J 
obedience the clergy, military and pgbleſie, hav 
in France a great power over the lower people, 
Bourgeais,. as they are called, and peaſants: this 
Power extends ſo far as, to. be twenty, times a hea- 
vier burthen Wen — — latter, than the immediate, 
though heavy hand of arbitrary power itſelf. The 


epprſſon of this. fort. under which they frequently | 


are very e The diſtance between 
the Te fferent ranks of people, is ſo great, that 


uſtice ſtarce ever pager the lower ones, when op- 


ed, to a ſuperio! 
ER 


1 This is no where more viſible 
en and labourers, vho are 


= * 5 Jant on the petty delegates 


power as Na megt — oppreſſion in every 


ape: accore dingly we ſee them, almgſt univerſal- 


55 . Very miſer det. of beings, munen their 
children in general up to the army 


that they may 
not meet with the i hop fate as — — n 


1 ſtem... unites, all, the 3 ranks yer. cloſer to 
e crown, as it is from thence. they, receive. their 
Pane 75 their infer — it is a en with. 


beg! effects upon t 4 culture oß the earth. 1 


Eye OED degrees of men we find 
hy: a. dependance of every. "90k » ON 9 above 
Fs a great wehen Pa a train of pe Mer 
1 dep 0 5 5 nc js he 10 r the m 
cr, and the latter of his maſter's e perbaps 
Foe. moſ certainly. of himſelf 1 q 


E 2 2 


c.raſte, in, France, for all chat can. poſſibly 
Ins 


(and of. courſe for many that cannot) to 

le in the capital. This is a moſt. devoted friend 
0 luxury, which, .peceflarily begets poverty and 
then dependance—it. i is therefore encouraged... 
the court. There are however many ill effec 
flowing from this practice: beſides the ſtrong ten- 
ERGY, it muſt Ae have to aſſiſt the ay 
RS. 0 


* 
1 
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Serke manners of that cefebrated 


0 


1 


_ ofthe eg in rivetting for ever its arbi 


power on the necłs of the people 3 it occaſions the 
provindes en land owners nut con- 


tent wir havitig a power af oppreſſing their in- 
feriors ot their eſtates, delegäte it to their agents, 


ſte wards and managers ; in ſuch hands the ;people's 
miſety becomes ten. fold : Agriculture receives a 
deep wound; in fearee ever Having ee 
der the eye of! the lord of the fort: the 
governed deſpotically by his rep e all 
all ranks of people in his — e cezed, 
firſt to ſupport the landlords Din 
capital; and ſecondly to enable! the Ce 6 
His o pockets;!a buſineſs which will not fail to 
on briſkly; when he is never under the eye uf 
bis mater. Thecale would be very different,” if 
the ſummer was ſpent in the cbuntry: inſtead uf 
which, the nobility and irg entry of large fortunes, 
reſide the whole year in aris, never fiele their 
eſtates en and theripoffibly in a hafty par- 
ty of pleafute, if at no greut diſtanct from 11 50 
oe if in a remote provinte; ſcarte ever. 


mean among the better rank) are of the agreen 
voluptudus ind, and fulis them into the mot} ef; 
feminate ſoftileſs: of ſuch p us effect is 

+4 life, that dere it not for ; pritic tple of Honor, 
the national character would never be ſu ö 
D few comimiatrders are there, who Have not been 
in ſome meaſure! eiervated by the luxurious! re- 
Hnements df Paris: Inderd we find that honour 
as not Uf late years been” able to make head 
Ugainit the ſtronger principles of the ben which 
are far from being 5 honourable. 
Ik is commonly/afferted with ſome” af ; Hide 
"df truth, „* — officers who' Neger 


L 
ml ſuppott the! credit of their arms, and that 
whenever any failings happen; it is owing to the 
dommon men. I do not enquire into particular 
uſſertions, as chey muſt ever be very dubious, but 
the fact ought pliloſophicallytto be true: The 
common men can have no principle but the-oud: 
geb andi ſixpence a- day they ate in many cir- 
a cuniftatices of hte, bote down. with wre neſs 
before enter t expecting in the 
litary life, bread, and an aſylum from their perſeeuz 
tors e From their birth to their they never 
-meet'with any ching but ſlavery in . thouſand dif- 
ferent ſhapes; whichy if it does not bow down'the 
courage of the mpſt daring, while hunger oppreſ- 
ſes the body,: know not what will effect it S 
circummſtanced, wat can be expected from their 
cummon mer Inſtead of wondering at their per- 
forming ſo liutle q it ĩs to me amazing they ſhould 
| ever ſhaw! any:ſigris of courage: but this diffieulty 
| | muſt be 3 the perfection of the att of 
3 means of tactics and artillery turns 
an army into aer machine —a general of the 
trua military | ( may I not ſay the falſs?) now 
A days, -a6t/ courage from his men, but 
mechanical accuracy: This is the generalſhip of 
the late war; never. was any truth rendered more 
g than this by the king of Pruſſia. He 
gained every thing by mathematicks and caleula- 
tion were I not an enemy to paradoxes, I ſhould 
add nothing by courage. But to return 
Honour, of which the French talk fo mock, 
gives a principle of action to their officers, * which 
ſupplies thoſe deficiencies under which they la- 
bour in common with their men, beſides that ſpe- 
cies of liberty, which they enjoy ſuperior to the 
wer ranks,” muſt operate in ſome meaſure to the 
bender L. . enlarge 


= o 


henour$ che operation of 
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enlargement of their f minds; and beyond all doubt 


is attended (on compariſon wth the common men) 
with effects, too often attributech totheir hi h ideasof 
with 
greater proptiety be held iin-dppoſition/to the effe - 
minaey of the capital 10 0 3k 571 De ions 
ITheſe unconnected? thoughts on the effects 
which. probably may attend the luxurious lives led 
by ſuch vaſt numbers of office rs in Paris, I ven- 
turs to youro ca οοe not doubtitg but y will 
at deaſt agree h me in attributing /ome effect to 
it: the nature of the ting will nbt admit of pre · 
ciſeneſs. a AVE 9611 7 ON en Sha hn. 
The manners of Paris are at preſent pretty well 


known-—nou 'by- travellers}: for mine tenths of them 


are never admitted into good company or in 
other words, into their ſupper: parties and all be-. 
fide is mere form and ceremony whereas at Lon 


don, Rome, and Naples, Sc. a ſtranger of any rank 


gets into the moſt agrecable parties with little 


trouble: Ia this reſpect the unſociableneſs of the 


Freneh deſtroys che true polneneſs. In a few: ge. 
nuine and ſenſible WI — their theatrical 
pieces and by the reports of theſe whochave reſided 


long in France, a tolerable idea may be formed 


but thoſe hVH imagine it to be gained in the touts 
of travellers by frequerting publiek diverſions; and 
the common company they una voidably fall into; are 


greatly miſtalcen. One remark, however, inj 
ought to be anne ndl; it is, that thofe ho are Jay 


noraat of the truly polite managers of rhis famous 
capital ſuffer no ſoſs— there would be nothing 


gained\ by the acquaintarice,. but ſatisfying dutio- 


. Ma 3H dre ene ee 


be caſe is otherwiſe in the provinces, at ſoent 
. diſtance from: B Teu will in them find The 
li Aagreeable 


05 140 1" 8 : 
3 French ehenefialathh ( abickcertainlyis 
malt aſtoniſhing phenomenon, all ce 
conſidered) mixed with every quality that can ren 
derithe company of the inhabitants pleaſing, with». - 
out thoſe adulterations of ſuperbicial vurdiſh and 
nauſeous politeneſs, xhich turn allithe eſſence off 
converſation into jmaginary; decorations a add to- 
this, you will not nd that vile contempt of all 
morals When they ſenmg in competition; with. 1 
faſhion, theſe ate common inſthe great city πιẽjꝭ 
are rare in the diſtant province r .] 
One great deficienty in the provinces of France, 
and», which; marks very ftrongly, the inequality 
among the inhabitants, at the ſame time thatit : 
ſnows a badly conducted agriculture is the 
want of country gentlemen, who live conſtantly on 
their own eſtates of ſmall value of one or t Wo 
hundred pounds per annum; or in other words 
with an income juſt ſufficient to live comfortably: 
and agreeably, in a good houſe well furniſhed 
and a good table kept This being ſo finely cal- 
culated, for caſy gradation, from: the lower to the 
higher ranks, i is very rare in France: Where you 
would moſt expect it, you will in general find a 
great dęficjency of the comforts of life for ſuch 
a; fank of men, are not only expoſed to Every". 
nejghbouring/ great one, but in gencral, for want 
of intereſt, very ſnharply taxed. Nor 1s thete, 1 
may ſay, in all France, one well fed, well cloathed, : 
warm, and ſubſtantial huſpandman —- which, of all 
mankind, is to the ſtate the moſt uſeful member. 
As co the laws of France, which bind all theſe 
various ſets of people, I need not be particular in 
any, information on that head: an obierving nian 
does not aſk what: is the law ? but-—how i is it exe 
cuted —and, when once a country is named, 
* 1 the 
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| the government of Which is a 


©, 
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bot 
queſtions anſwer themſelves. Indeed dhl point is 
another of the miſeries under which a people groan, 


whoſe ſovereign's will is above, or rather, is the 


law. For inſtead of being protected by the laws | 


of the land, and ſecure 343 all treſpaſs and op- 


preſſions, what ought to be attended with theſe 
effects is turned againſt them by all more power- 
ful than themſelves. Inſomuch, that law is a ſure 
inſtrument in the hands of every rien man; for the 
deſtruction of every poor one. And as to all ſuits 


or cauſes, in hich the king — that is any petty of 


ficer for inſtance, an intendant's deputy's whore's 
footman is concerned againſt others of much the 
ſame rant, juſtice will be warped from her intent 
by the convincing argument of power. There * 
lies the miſery of unbounded authority being Jodg- 


ed in the hands of one man—for every ſingle 
ſon rendered unhappy by the monarch bimſelf, 


thouſands will meet the ate from: the 8 under- 


: ling's underling. F 
Of all app prelhensg there are none on the gobe 


ſo cutting as thoſe which flow from the: law. 
For mankind to be involved in all kinds of wreteh- 


edneſs from that very cauſe, which ought ever to 
be their protection, is a ſting ſo feelingly painful 
that it is paſt endurance That deſpotiſm, fire, 


floods, or military execution ſhould be their ruin, 


zs an effect not to be wondered at, it is their na- 
ture, deſign, and very eſſence, when they gain a 
head to become the deſtruction of mankind—far 


otherwiſe with law— but in the perverſion. In- 


thoſe countries which boaſt of freedom, this mode 
of ſlavery reigns—dilarofineſs and expence /ſerve 


the turn of thoſe ſavage deteſtable monſters— 
,Zhdle harpies n 8 Would to heaven 1 
6 | 
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could 
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could ſtamp them with an epithet equal to to their 
ſcoundrel Danner 
There is one branch of 1 law in France, the exe- 


pects is very yalua mean th he Þ police. 
internal mana bg of f the. kingdom HA by 
ſtrict and regular exec. ion of 5 N relating to 


the. police, is extreme good 1 in various partic 


lars; particu larly 1 in the prevention of robberies 


2427 in this reſpect an unady eable ſeverity 
defeared its intents. On the firſt inflicting chat 


dreadful puniſhment, the breaking « on the croſs, for 


crime, of murder, it was 1 0 with won- 
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the court, 5 a freſh edict was in a ſew SUI 2 
ſued, extending the ſame puniſhment to robbing — 
| robberies became very rare —but never robbery 
happened without murder the puniſhment on 
diſcovery, was the ſame the ſecurity to the per- 
petrator infinitely greater : time inured abandoned 
people to this horrid puniſhment, and murders 
have been too common, though not near in that 
dreadful degree they are. in ſome, countries where 
the puniſhment-is leis ſevere, -. - 11 

I ſincerely with, that 1 bad any Rn to think 
the preſent ſtate of religion in France, worth one 


cution of Which, is Ie wr: king, t that in man 55 


half hour of your time -< read any thing that can 


be wrote concerning it. I know but one reſp ct 
in which it is of the leaſt conſequence to civil 


matters which is the re-admiſſion or complete 


depreſſion of the Jeſuits not that their religious 
tenets ſignify the leaſt, but that is not the caſe with 
their political, which are of ſuch a tendency that 


all truly ſenſible monarchs and ſtates can do no \ 
otherways than extirpate them from their domi- | 
nions root and branch. The political conduct of 


L4 | the 
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the Sardinian court, in this reſpes, is worthy a | 
minute attention. 

As to the religion of the higher ranks of people 
in France, and of all thoſe whoſe education, and 
- converſe; with the world have had any effect in 
opening their minds, to the plain influence of com- 
mon ſenſe, in whatever ſhape ſhe may appear, it is 
almoſt univerſally deiſm ; Boe the exceſſive luxar 
of the capita}, has given ſuch power to ſenſuali 
that even deim, it is thought, will give place to the 
more enticing G6ckrines, Or rather no octrines of 
materialiſm, Which, 1 am well informed, has of 
late made ſurprizing advances amongſt the firſt 

ople in the court. What further improvements 
in t e ideas the ingenuity of man may be able to 
invent, 1s very difficolt to lay; ; but I ſhould appre- 
hend materialiſm mult be their ne plus uira, 
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Suit the dime of Lovis XIV. yho pri ded 
himſelf 1 ſa mich. on the couragement of 
ſciences, and licerarure, hey ba ckept their ground 
in France, with fo flight degree of r 
Although , they. have not, in, he preſent . 
reign, made ſo diſtinguiſhed a gure as in the pre- 
ceding; yet has the beer in this period, pro- 
duced: many very eminent men, in moſt branches 
of human art and learning, As to the compariſon 
of the two ages, the preſent F rench writers are not 
to be implicitly relied on, for it ſeems to be as 
much the faſnion in F rance, to beſtow exceſſive 
praiſe on their cotemporaries, as in England, to 
deny them their juſt ſhare of merit. Indeed the 
5 Lewis XV, ne means bear a com- 
— — with that of, 7 R | V. 8 
The harmgfly- ri gene 2 amon 
the learned, aud the Aratts in in France the 
multitude of docieties ies fat the the. protnotion of 
literature, and in, porticular the French aca- 
demy, with the Rh for atronage, which is a 
faſhion among the gres all conſpire to ſpread a 
general knowledge, and bring the ſciences and 
polite literature into repute; while the large re- 
venues of the crown, and the riches of the better 
part of the nation, are the means of ſupporting no 
inconſiderable expence in the fine arts. The bril- 
liant G6gure which architecture, painting, c. made 
under Lewis XIV. throws a ſtrong reflection on 
ſucceeding monarchs, who do not encourage thoſe 
arts, 


= 


. 

arts, becauſe compariſons are always the firſt ideas 
of mankind in theſe affairs: And the eſtabliſh- 
ments which | — | 2 fixed gen encou- 
ragement could not be d with a ee 
of reputation. Bur any Le TI 
which will always ſecure the fine arts, a warm re- 
ception amongſt princes, rich enough to patronize 
Wa and A being F e the 
only means of gratifying their vanity; and diſplay- 
ing their ſupertoricy'over very rich ſubjects; Mag- 
nificent'patates, ſplendid furniture, fine paintings, 
+olleftions of all Kinds; with a Capital band of mu- 
| Ke; art all preciſely the moſt alluring flattering 
_ albufetnients à monatch can commandG. 

The ſums which Lewis XIV. expended in pro- 

diigiouſly expenſive buildings and the encourage- 
ment he gave to the other fine arts, gained him fix 
times the reputation of his numerous conqueſts 
<rhey acquired him ſuch a party all over Europe, 
that he owed” his ober fame, in no ſmall degree, 
to their friendſhip and partiality: There never 
Was a monarch who was an encourager of arts and 
learning, that did not leave a great reputation be- 
Hind him, whether he deſerved it or not. What a- 
dulation has beet offered to the memory of Lewis 
XIV.! How different would have been the caſe 


had he neglected the fine art 

As a patron, the preſent king of France muſt not 
be named with the laſt. The crown affords no in- 
conſiderable encouragement to academies, univer- 
ties, artiſts, Sc. but it is rather the crows than 
the king. There is a great difference between 
Walking merely in the path chalked but by another 
rather than be defpifed for leaving it and ſhowing 
y numerous actions, and the general tendency of 


a life, that it is inclination and taſte prompts a 
Perſuit of ſuch an example. Thus at preſent in 
3 i | France 


fi EE 


France the eftabliſhments of Lewis XIV. are con- 
tinued, and ſome penſions granted to men of 
„but no ſigns of the ſpirit” of patronage 
in the king himſelf; although he had for many 
years à miſtreſs of moſt r fine taſte, and 
who piqued herſelf much-on- the. encouragements 
ſhe' gave to merit in every branch of art and 
— She did much: but could not infuſe a 
taſte; into the king. It will; not be unentertain- 
ing to you here; to take a light ſurvey of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the arts in France, and I rather chuſe 
to lay before you a few obſervations of this kind, 
becauſe there are two opinions current —the one 
that all at preſent in that nation is deſpicable the 
other, that true {pion e and wy nn 
no where elſe. 

It is die chat noonithitanding; Tack 
vaſt ſums have been ſpent on buildings by Lewis 
XIV. and the preſent king, that architecture has 
not flouriſned in France. No nation in Europe 
has ſpent ſo much on it and ſcarce any has ſhown 
a worſe taſte. If we examine the pride of Louis 
and the kingdom, the proud Verſailles, we ſhall 
find it a heap of littleneſſes. A vaſt pile of diffe- 
rent buildings, without unity, ſymmetry, grace, ele- 
gance, or in ſhort aby true taſte: a monument of 
the want of taſte of thoſe brilliant times. Exa- 
mine all the other ſtructures of that magnificent 
king, and none will be found equal to the Louvre: 
To what purpoſe did he build? to what purpoſe did 
he ſhow the ſplendor and riches of his crown, if he 
did not ſurpaſs a palace already-in being: a palace 
in the midſt of his capital, which mourned the 
want of taſte in France, to ſee it then unfiniſhed} 
Should the wretched vanity of forcing nature in the 
deſarts of Verſailles, e againſt the dictates of 
genuine taſte ? Half the millions that were ſpent 
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to o purchaſe ridicule there, ould have dee 
Baris the fineſt:city-ypon-earth; 4 11 99d 1444 

But it was not in Verſailles: alone, that the ar- 
chitects of Lewis XIV. diſplayed their want of 
taſta, his inferior palaces are all wanting, in that 


beautiful ſimplicity which conſtitutes the greateſt 
merit of atchitectute: the ornaments of Trianon 


and Marly, which have been ſo extolled by the 


EFxench, are ina moſt falſe and vicious taſte. The 


caſtle of Maiſons is praiſed by Voltaire without de- 
ſert. There was a fatality attended all the palaces 
of Louis XIV. The — building in a good taſte, 
was the new church of the royal hoſpital of inya- 
lids, and even this edifice | 1s ſome removes | hor 
pertection;- - b 4228 0 TuRa denn 
If we examine the Frakes: ralſed. by the pre, | 
ſent king, we ſhall in the proportion of number 
have yet leſs to commend. The buildings he di- 
rected to be raiſed at ſo. conſiderable an expence at 
Choiſy and Bellevue “, are proofs of this aſſertion ; | 
they are fine edifices, but not beautiful ones. In- 
deed the preſent French taſte, as well as that, of the 
times of Lewis XIV. wants the ſimplex munditiis 
in architecture: finery, ſhow, and ſumptuous or- 
naments, are preferred before that elegant ſim- 
plicity which reſults from ſymmetry in perfec- 
tion. | 
The ſquare of Lewis XV. which was--finiſhed 
in-1754, from the deſigns, and under the conduct 
of M. de Gabriel, firſt architect to the king, is 
a very fine one, and does honour. to the city, at 
whoſe expence it was laid out, and the architecture 
which partly ſurrounds it, does more credit to the 
nation, than any other piece of the preſent age. 
The. facade. is cruly oo It muſt in e 


. For M, dn e | 


be 
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be allowed that the ſquare- will be a very fine 


ange ann OOW d ehe Nn gon 
Architecture in Frances id under the directieft 
of an academy aoyal, at the head ef Which M. le 
Matquis de Marigny, directer general of the bud 
Inga, gardens, arts, acade mins and manufactures 
Bteſides „hey have a conſtant meeting for 
urtz evety Monday afternoon? This 18 aw 
extreme god iaſtitution, as it ĩs the certain means 
op an ing a communication of ſentiments : regu⸗ 
e Sr Ut: {ow motley 


af 2 The following was, not. long ine, core lit af their 
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de Marig n direct ector. ty thy 15 | * fl Mac oe. 
1 Gabriel hr architect, . net gu of che 
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_ Soufflot, comptroller of Paris. 42 "Soar ifn . 
Billaudel, comptroller of Marly. ee 7 
. Azon, comptroller of Choiſi. ee r 
De Cotte, comptroller of the ad. F 
De Luzi, comptroller of Vincennes. Wa AS (63594 
 Tanevot— Le mr Weld FRAN | be FY 
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lar converſation between artiſts of the ſame prof fe. 


fion, muſt ſometimes turn on the profeſſion itſelf, 
withe mutual advantage of all. And the ſchemes 


and plans which are examined amongſt them, are 


more likely to have all their real defects pointed 
out, than by the mere handing about, which is 


practiſed in other countries. It is true, all the 


academies upon earth, will not alter the national 


taſte if it is bad, and ſcarcely improve it to per. 
fection if it is good; but whatever that taſte is; 
they will form an execution in it, more perfect 


chan it is probable" individuals would: More alſo 


is required, by the nation, of an archite&, who 
is held up to the wblic eye, as a wetaber of . 


5 than of one wt Q foray known ; 


greater hee ta Crcel ing g from n Br 
cumſtance. | Os nes , 
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be Hong ef the the church of 8. Sole 
decoration for pablic alles” 1525 N 8 0 ; 
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The art of ſculpture has. gone in France ce, 
greatly, oy 3 the c dit of the nation than 
Gf arch "She Has produced ſeveral ſta 
fe pat e merit—acknowle 
ed Ge Mone as well as 8 
what is 9210 Ih "remark „the preſent 255 65 [ 
of Lewis XV. is not. deſtitute of Rn iS 
path: it does not deſerve the ce ures, I might 
y ridicule, which ſome Italian authors. have 
thrown on it. The academy royal of painting in- 
cludes ſculpture ; an eſtabliſhment, which 
the Whole has fouriſbed from its firſt inſtit 
With no ſwall degree ef teputation: I fhall In 
before you #-conciſe' view of the moſt celebrated 
of che French ſculptors, that wave Former? 10 5 
NY 8 arg rance. 8 | 
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"This eb, a af, 8 f 
| joined a fine execution. There are at Berlin, two 
groups repreſenting the ſports of hunting and fiſh- 
ing, in which he diſplayed the power of his chiſ- 
ſel. In the hotel de Soubiſe, the figures of poetry, 
painting, muſic, juſtice, hiſtory and renown, in 
e 3 at Verlalles, the AAR e 
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trite; and at Saint Cloud, the Seine, and the 

Marne are all of his band. "the Prometheus, 
though much admired by ſome, is celebrated for 
| 3 but the infinity of labour beſtowed upon 
His group of five figures, and five animals, 


= Verſailles, in dcn deore by Love, 
at Bellevue The enthuſiaſm of poetry—St. Je- 
rome, in marble, for theèe invalid Abundance, 
turning her gifts towards the Garter at * are 
all of his e ww" 
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„eus. Fs moſt Da e 4 became 

firſt; e by his Ulyſſes. He is almoſt the only 
inſtance, of mere ae raiſing a man from 
Sbſchrity, to be the firſt artiſt of a great monarch; 
this was the caſe of Bouſſeau, for he laboured 
up the hill, until he became firſt ſculptor to the 
king of Spain. Many pieces of his are at Madrid. 
His tomb of M. d' Argenſon has merit; but the 
ſame cannot be faid of his St. Louis; nor his bas- 
relief in the chapel» of che houſe of- e * 
en b ie envogt 291 anne 2: 
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His beſt work is the gfoup in bronze of the rape 


| of Helen, at Trianon, © 'His i of our Savi- 
2 | our 
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arr, juſtice and power, at Natre- Game, are infe- 
om Ty not entirely without merit. 
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This ſculptor was undoubtedly one of the great- 
eſt of the F r artiſts, and indeed of all modern 
times. He ſtudied ſome time at Rome, and be- 
came the envy of that capital. Beſides a great 
number of admirable deſigns in erayens, he pro- 
duced pieces of ſculpture, of a nobſe and genuipe 
merit. At St. Sulpice, are fix apoſtles, a Chriſt; a 
virgin,. and ſeveral tombs, of his 1 Doe in 
which the ſubject was a ſhackle upon 1 
but not ſufficiently ſo, to diveſt oy tg 
merit. In the chapel of Verſailles is his baſs if 
of S. Charles. In the park; his \Proteus; Ak 
Gros Bois, a hunter taming a bear, At Choiſi, 
Love making a bow of Hercules's club. In 
the Grenelle ſtreet at Paris, the fountain, is one of 
his fineſt works, by ſome reckoned the beſt. In 
the ſquare of Lewis XV. the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
that monarch; His chef © &ocuvre—<Bouchar- 
don” greatly —— himfelf” at Nome natate 
had given him talents, the moſt a; grecable and de- 
licatè; and the "ſtudy of the antique, Joined t 
them the ſevere and ble; eonftituting altogether” 
the truly beautiful, as the” diſtinct! charäcer of Hs 
works. The fecundity and noble ſingularity of 
his inventions, the 8 of his'ideas, combined 
with the moſt native licity, ſtrike in eyery 
movement of his chiflel: fir nen moſt of his bas fe- 
leifs, the characteriſties of each ſex; "and" every' 
age, are finely varied. The "contraſts of his 
Sroups, and his, admirable ſtile gf architecture 
whic adorns them, are- 3 in which 
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he was peculiarly happy. It was by the neatneſs, 
energy and preciſion of his touch, that he threw. 
into marble and N life and ſentiment itſelf “. 
5 0 v 8 o 0 =, 


amend An artiſt of. 50 1 
merit. His principal pieces are, the mauſoleum 
of cardinal du Bois, in the church of the chapter 
of S. Honore. Hercules and Pallas, in the hotel 
de Soubiſe Mars and Minerva at the Invalids. 
The bas-releif of Lewis XIV. on horſeback at 
Lyons. And two magnificent groups at Marly, 
repreſenting}. two horſes broke by equerries; and 
4 bas - releif at V erlailles, in bronze, repreſenting; 


— 
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the viſitation of the virgin. Aud an en in 


marble, ee 1p 4163-144 £430 
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be, Egg of. that great; miviſter, M. 2 


on his tomb, in the church of S. Euſtachius. 


The groups of Renown, and: Mercury, in the Thuil - 

lerics. Thecplayer on the flute, in the ſame. gar- 

den. The. Neptune and Amphytrite, at Marly, 
ach many very fine buſts, are the chief works of 

ts artiſt, who was bleſſed with a molt el 

imagination, and an Varig. execution. i 
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te An actift of great merik, both i in hs 
ideas, and the touch of his chiſſel. The pieces moſt 
Antec are, the group of the Seine and the Marne; 


See 2 far le Sculpture, par DP. Bardon, p. 198. and 
15 hiftorique.; Mercu/ e de r on 1762, p. . 1 


the 
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the countryman hunting; the two nymphs; and 
the ſtatue of Julius Cæſar, in the garden of the 
Thuilleries. The deſcent from the croſs, in the 
church of Notre-dame, is a maſter- piece full of 
character, deſign, and pathetic majeſty of expreſ- 
ſion. The bas-releif of the paſſage of the Rhine; 
in-the gallery of Verſailles, and the Tritons at r dhe 
ruſtic caſcade. n 


GH 


A virgin wrapping herſelf up in her garments, 
a work of merit, 1 he exhibited in Np ſalon: 05 
the Louvre in 1763. The turn of the neck and 
the croſſing the hands, are well imagined: but the 
drapery 1 is not equal to the capabiſity of the ſub- 
ject. The idea of his Columbus, is' trite, but the 
execution is not without merit. Caſtot deſcend- 
ing on eee wand A & is a a middling confpots | 
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He bult of: de Pines 6 & f Conde, M. Tait- 
houſt, and M. Firon, the celebrated Poet, N 
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Win tin ef fop KoBUment! f ifs we chgder nis 

rogreſs;;” riſing highly from ſo low- a beginning. 
ro of bis fineſt pieces is, a buſt of the king of 
Sardinia; to which monarch he is ſculptor. His 
martyrdom of St. Philip, in bas-releif, at Verſail- 
les, is His I hg 5 „ 


* * * . 
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| 

| 

| 
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which merit alone ſhould Ce | % B 


i ſurprize, 3 to occaſion thoſe touches of. aſtoniſh- 
ment, thoſe movements, almoſt inſenſible in the 


5:0 IG 7 RE M M1 u. 
. merit of his, St. St. Sylvia, at. the FE TR 
which. was, not his beſt 0 255 procured him the 
ſt of firſt ſculptor 1 to the, * of Spain; acci- 
ent and intrigue, too often give the ee 


FALCONET. 


- A. ſculptor: of genuine merit: The p of 

Pigwalion at the 1 85 of his ſtatue, in ge. | 
of animation, is wonderfully elegant. A. little 
Cupid, who breathes upon ac arm of the figure, 
ſeems to be the ſource and author of che fire that 
gives the life: which, by the moſt agreeable dehu- 
ſion, is almoſt ſeen gradually to animate, the 
Whole. 151 1s this diſtinction between the part ani- 
mated, and the reſt to he animated, that appears 
to remove the ſubject beyond the bounds of art 


_ itſelf ; and which never was attempted before. 


bg more this group is examined, the more will 
be remarked with ſurprize in che ſtatwe of the 
woman, an expreſſion ſo juſt, and ſo cloathed with 


effect, the firſt ſentiments, of; a being who holds 
its life from the power of love, and receives, at 
the ſame time, all the paſſions, ſo ſoft in their 
birth, which reſult from its firſt, fires... Sentiments 
native and fatchful to the moment.— Simplicity of 


character, . united to the. delicacy of the action, 


eminently.diſtinguiſh this charming ſtatue. In the 
figure of Pigmalion, the artiſt's ſkill is not leſs 
eloquent: he 1 is, as I obſerved before, at the feet of 


> ot, AT * the 


2 


1 265 ] 
the ſtatue: he feels in that poſition, the emotion 
which makes him ready to dart towards it: his 
hands are claſped the one in the other; an action 
natural to the ſituation, and which mark, at the 
ſame time, the prodigy and the ſentiments reſult- 
ing from it. Joy, ſurprize and love, are expreſ- 
ſed-with fuch an enthuſiafm in Pigmalion, that he 
doubts if it is not rather by the glances of his 
eyes that the ſtatue is animated, than by the 
ſupernatural power of the gods whom he invok- 
ed. The action of the little Cupid, is a hap- 
py invention. * Was * this mb that the 


at 


f\ 
to an animated fic 50 In a word, the trueſt way 


to form id merit of this group, is to 
figure, nes ' ſelf. the, of of the fable which 


Ic repel 
des Sg did France, embracin 
2 buſt . k and Pomona, 7 


the marſhal . en les. Muſic, in marble, a. 
n t Creci——The four ſeaſons 


A monſ. Falconet, ſur ſon groupe de Pigmalion. 


Emdle de Pigmalion, 
| Falconet, rien ne te re ſiſte: 
Sur nous vois de ton art la tendre impreſſion; 
Entens les noms flatteurs prodigues I artiſte?! 
Sous tes doigts, ſans N le marbre. eſt anime, 
gt reſpire, it ſe, meut, il paroit enflamme. | 
D'un, talent, plus qu'humain' puiſlance peu commune 
'En'fxant ta ſtatue, on &ecrie : en eſt-ce une? 


ä par M. Guichard. 
Mere. de F. Oct. 1763. p. 19. 
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in bas · releif, for the prince de Soubiſe The 


tomb of madame de lane the chaps] of 


the diger, at St. Roch. tele 
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An nel An merit; hes ks diſplayed fem pieces 
rich in 1 idea b ut Bis execution is not rer | 


4 


_  - 


Hons 


The ae of many pieces belt are cele- 
Viſited at Paris. His St. Andrew glorifying God 


upon the croſs, is a bad ſubject, but the RAT? is 


correct,” ne the execution good. 


\ 


LonnAln, 


Wege many of the models of 0 famous 
ed His fineſt pieces are at Savernes; but 
the bas-releif repreſenting, the horſes of Apollo, 
and the ſtatues of the four ſeaſons, which are in 
the hotels de Straſbourg and Soubiſe, have merit. 
1 - tomb'of Girardon, at S. Landri, 1 is alſo of his 

8 


5 Du Mon r. 
Performed many excellent works, and had not 


an unfortunate cataſtrophe deprived the world of 
his labours, at an early age, he would in all pro- 


bability have proved a very great artiſt. His fi- 


gures of St. John and St. Joſeph, at S. * 
are fine. 


Le 
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Le Mo v x. 


The author of a great number of pieces; many 
of which have great merit. The bas-releif, of the 
carrying the croſs at Verſailles; the adoring angels 


at the Invalids; and the buſts of the duke regent 


of Manſard and Sargiliere, which are in the hall 
of the academy royal, are all of his hand.  _ 


Le Moin x. 


One of the moſt celebrated artiſts at preſent in 
France, chiefly noted for his excellent buſts; but 
the few groups he has performed, are not of 
equal merit. Several of his buſts of the preſent 
king are finely executed; that of M. de la Tour 
the painter, is an admirable piece, which advances 
near to the utmoſt perfection of this branch of 
the art. That of the counteſs de Brionne, is ex- 
ceſſively delicate and graceful, and had too much 
merit to need the foreign aſſiſtance of colour in the 
cheeks, which is a ſtroke of the trueft French, I re- 
member to have ſeen. The tomb of Crebillon the 
poet, has great merit: nor is the ſtatue of Thereſa 
inferior, he executed it for the Carmelites, in the 
Grenelle ſtreet at Paris; the attitude and drapery, 
are both exceeding good. His beſt works are, 
the equeſtrian ſtarue of Lewis XV. at Bordeaux 
the ocean, in bronze, in the baſon of Neptune 
at Verſailles ——Mignard's tomb, at the Jace- 
bins church, in the ſtreet St. Honore——the ſta- 
tue of Lewis XV. at Rennes the ſtatue of St. 
Gregory in marble, for the Invalids. A bas-releif 


in marble, of the annunciation, for St. Lewis of 


* 


the Louvre. 


* 
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His allegotical fie ht has 'ereat 
merit; it is performed in ae ile l CEE 
fique che poſition, drapery, atid\fnplicity, ate ex. 
cellent. His Lycurgus, has a noble 'fitgulatity, - 
an auſtere faiplictly: is learned, ante and 
faithful wo'the character. . 


P10 1 . 


An artiſt hi bly celebrated %y his countrymen s 
and one who 1 EEE; the preference of the cele- 
brated Bouchardon: His execution far Exceeds the 
juſtneſs of his genius, for his expreſſion of the 
paſſions is ſeldom happy. . His Venus, 'which he 
executed for the king of Pruſſia, i is beneath the 
reputation of the, artiſt. A virgin in marble for 
the Invalids——a Mercury at Berlin——Friendſhip 
in marble, and the ſtatue of Lewis Sy bock at 
Balvac, are his ben W 1. 


e Hin 


A ſculptor £ no inconſiderable merit. He ex- | 


ecuted the group of neas and Anchyſes in the 


garden of the Thuilleries. St. Marcellus, at the 


Invalids. Attalanta, at Marly; ; and the four ſea- 
9 in l webe at Meudon. | 


. by 


His execution has à neatneſs in it, that is greatly 
pleaſing; but his pieces are not demarkabie for 
| great 


N 


C9 1 
great expreſſion, His beſt work is the W of 
LEW XV. at Valenciennes. 


„ Cn 4s aN: 


* Pg fl : foi Ft! 
8 b. e eee 
: PO His beſt pieces are, the fi Fur EE 
Hanibal in the Thuilleries; the group of Proteus 

and Ariſtecus at Verſtiltes. The ſtatue of Ver- 


tumnus at Marly; the bas-releif of St. Louis at 
the Iavalids. 


$ . 0 b T 8 


E. Al. Nabe 9 * m ariage.of os and 
orus, are pieces of merit, s other works 


14 * are a bas-releif of the hiſtory of St. Lewis 
at Verſailles; and the mauſoleum, in marble, of 
the marquis de St. Megrin at St. Denis. | 


8. LO PD x 2. 


7 Mionazr) Commonly called Michael 
Angelo. He ftudied at Rome: To the fine taſte 
of deſign, which he there acquired, he joined the 
moſt happy enthuſiaſm. Among many other ex- 
cellent pieces, the following are well known: St. 
Bruno, in St. Peter's at Rome. The tomb of the 
marquis Caponi. That of cardinal Auvergne at 
Vienna. The funeral monument of M. Languet 
de .Gregy, at S. Sulpice in Paris. The copy * 
Michael Angelo s Chriſt at Choiſi. 


F L E v E. 


The figure of the Loire, at the Thuilleries, and 
the fountain of Diana at Verſailles, are reckoned | 
in France his beſt pieces, 


Vas; 
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| (AwTronyY) An ingenious artiſt, but never 
executed any pieces of note. His decorations have 
merit. . Ne | 
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((Cr Aup) His fineſt work is the tomb of the 
princeſs Galitzin; the figure of the woman, in it, 
Jeaning on the ſquare pedeſtal, weeping over an 
urn which ſhe covers with her drapery, is exceed- 
ingly fine, and in the true taſte of the n—__ : 
The light. folds of the drapery which diſplay 
the naked through them, have that elegant finiſhing 

which juſtly attrafts admiration. © © 


— 
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V'INACH'E. 


An artiſt with moſt agreeable ideas, and in ſome 
of his ſmaller pieces, an eaſy execution : His bas- 
releif of St. Thereſa at Verſailles is his beſt 
Pr e,, ee * * 


Painting in France, is under the direction of the 
academy royal of painting and ſculpture, and con- 
ſiſts of the moſt eminent artiſts in the kingdom, 
in thoſe branches, and alſo engraving. It is an 
eftabliſhment which does honor to Lewis XIV. 
and has beyond all doubt been of no inconſi- 
derable ſervice to the profeſſors of thoſe arts. 

he art of painting has flouriſhed with great re- 

tation in France, from the middle of the laſt 
century; and although ſhe has not, in the preſent 
Pn | | 3 age, 


e 
age, produced any men that excel. Pouſſin, le 
Sceur, and le Brun, yet may ſhe boaſt of a large 
lift of painters, who, on compariſon with thoſe of 

the reſt of Europe, will make a very diſtinguiſhed 

figure. General painting, by which I mean hiſtory, 

landſcape, &c. is the taſte of the kingd&m : The 

royal family, and the great nobility, ornament their 
hotels with the productions 'of French artiſts, a 

large quantity of their pieces are ſold to different 

parts of Europe; and it is worthy of remark, 

that many of them bear a very high price. Theſe 

circumſtances are extremely favourable to the 

art, and make it flouriſh more at this time in 

France, than any other country of Europe. But 

I forbear entering into any general details, as the 
cleareſt idea you can gain, will refult from laying 

before you a liſt of the principal French painters 

of the. preſent age, with a few ſlight remarks. on 

their works. 1 | | 


Aura 
Confines himſelf chiefly to portraits: his Vke- 
neſſes are ſtriking, but the hardneſs of colouring 
which appears in his pieces, is diſagreeable. | 


Wires AVE p. 


| Like wiſe a portrait painter, but of ſuperior me- 
rit to the former. | 


B O UL LION OG E. 
An excellent painter; he joined in his compo- 
ſitions, a noble enthuſiaſm, to a wonderful ele- 
gance. His picture of Auguſtus ſhutting the tem- 
1 N W j ple 


T #72 J 
ple of Janus, which he executed for his 
5 Fc 52 academ wy his four elements: his 
into Egypt; with many of his pieces at N 
dame, at the Hotel.de. Vi ille, and at the Chartreux, 
r have er 15 eee merit. any. 


| 5 5 A L 1 . 


1 F. amous for portraits; in which branch of his 

1 art, he was ſome time at the head in France. | The 

| truth and brilliancy of his colouring, with the 

| livelineſs of his expreſſion, render he of his | 
pieces valuable for their genuine ber e 

dent of all family or other prejudices. 


F | | BER 7 4 N, 


: KH Remarkable for his happy talent of defi igning. | 
1 | His forte lay in ſmall pieces for cabinets ; there 
1 is a ſtrength and nervouſneſs in his manner, ſome- 
i what peculiar to himſelf. * fineſt * are at 
A St. Germains. 


[ | Bo ue R R. 
| 


l 
| An 3 and elegant painter: his infant 
| DIY Jeſus ſleeping, 1s finely coloured, and deſigned with 
| =_= a moſt flowing contour. The ſhepherd aſleep, on 
x the knees. of his ſhepherdeſs, is a ſweet little land- 
1 ſcape of ſingular merit. Many of his other land- 
| i ſcapes, are peculiarly happy. His other moſt no- 
[6 ted pieces are paſtorals for the manufacture of ta- 
piſtery, at Beauvais the muſes in the king's 
Hbrary (with Vanloo and Natoire) che four 
| ſeaſons, in the figure of infants, for the ceiling of 
the council room at -Fontainbleau=—a hunt of 
tygers, Sc. Sc. 
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The works of this painter are bd 155 
mited, for the expreſſion. of his ideas, and the 
elegance of his colouring; but he ſcems to copy 
2n error of Parmegians 1 in drawing his "RF 
3 if 
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He was cus under for never pert 
ing any thing of merit ſufficient to advance 
him to any academy, upon which he pro- 


duced his Phyrna accuſed before the Areopa- 
gus of impiety a piece of rare merit; and he 


was accordingly accepted. She is defended by 
an orator, who uncovers the head and breaſt of 
that beautiful woman to the Judges : the groups of 
this picture ate finely diſpoſed the characters juſt 
and 2 the clear dbſcute of moſt bewitch- 


ing elegance and che naked of Phyrad, dchcatoly 


beautiful, His portraits have merit, 
1 


B n 2 % R. de 3rrige 


e for bis Power-picces; 3 in on ich, claſs 
he was a member of the atademy : He be 4 0 
death of Abel, to be received into the clals 

hiſtory, aud ſucceeded, but the Riece is far from 
having the merit, which thoſe Ire . for, that 
are performed in the natural; path of his genius. 
He deſigned the ornaments of flowers, Nt: Kehr 
Magnificens An of La e / 
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7 | B A R Do N. 


The deſigns of this painter are correct and ſpi- 
fited ; and his knowledge evidently great; but his. 
coloufing wants harmony, nor are his pieces ex- 
cellent in point of clear obſcure. His beſt known 
pieces are his grand picture for the daughters of 
St. Thomas, of Ville-neuve ; and the death of the 
virgip, for the capuchins. of Marais. He wrote 
a treatiſe on Peep and hes. mx which has 
mefie. a e 2 . eie i 
or 7 A 2 BY 0 1 5 0 Te 26 
N e are wanting in * 8 brüli⸗ 
ancy greatly required in many ſubjects. His 

of Lewiz XV. in the character of Auguſtus | 
conferring-with Mecenus and Agrippa, has greater 
merit than any of his other pieces would give one 
reaſon to expect. One of his beſt is his hiſtory of 

| the virgin, for the convent of ren . 
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Le Wes 


Some of this artiſt's pieces are moſt ha pily de- 
ſigned, and moſt elegantly coloured, I have ſeen 
ſeveral of his landſcapes, almoſt ſ gpl” to Verner 
wk he hn 
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Ile falt pieces le” rare and genuine merit. 
Nothing can be more juſt, and of a more lively 
nature than ſome of his ſmall pieces. His break- 


. faſt is wonderfully 22 and attracting. See 
1 ACS A alſo Y 
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1756 Fl | 
allo his picture called le Befiedicite, done for 
the king, and the laborious mother, at Bellevue. 


Le ih L X R 1 3 
Ananias falling dead at the feet of St. Peter, is 
a fine piece. | | | | 
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His beſt works are the Wot” os pieces which 
are on the ſides of the altar of the capuchins, in 
the ſtreet of St. Honor ag pets 


3 PALEY OO Om 


Brother of the famous painter, who flouriſhed 
in the age of Lewis XIV. He poſſeſſed a won- 
derful facility of compoſing, and diſplayed in the 
execution an infinity of graces. Many of his pie- 
ces are to he ſeen in the church of the Sorbonne; in 
the apartments of the academy, in the royal pala- 
ces, Wc. Sc. His triumph of Amphytrite is juſtly 
celebrated for the pictoreſque ordonance, the fine 
diſpoſition of the groups, and the lively freſh vigor 
of the colouring. + The ceiling Which he painted 
for the chapel of the Virgin, in the church of St. 
Saviour, the admirable artiſt has diſplayed the ma- 
gical effects of the clear obſcure, with ſuch deliea- 
cy of pencilling, and ſuch brilliancy of the Zoute- 
enſemble, as juſtiy to entitle him to the praiſe he 


acquired. 20 


2 
* 


—— C 'O Y P 'E IL. £94. 
(CuaRLESs) In moſt. of his compoſitions are to 


be found erudition, fine ſentiments, and lively ex- 
18 preſſions. 
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Steat numbers of his works are to de 
| at St. Germains Auxere, in the cabinet of 
the duke of Orleans, and in St. Lewis ol * 
Louvre, Sc. Sc. Sc, a 
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A painter of great merit; but one ” whoſe rep 
tation would have been greate had he 
wrought too ſervilely in imitation bf Bourdon, 'w * 


* not a maſter great enough to infßtif/ che prac- 

His St. Stephen, St. Peter, the adoration af 
"he 19 n the martyrdom of St. Peter and St, Paul, 
and the combat of Hercules and Archelaus, *. 


his fineſt N 0 
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Ls combat of cavalry, which ined ti ined him à re 

—cepjion into the academy, diſplays not — 
fre of his imagination, but the manenth and _—_ 
nr e e 
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e rather in the pleaſing, than in the 


great ſtile. In ſome of his pieges he has been very 
ola his atcttudes, nor is bis-colouring without 
mexits but he hag, not chat correctneſs of deſign 


1 Which ſame artiſts prize ſo highly. His beſt pie- 


dees are the death H Hercules, Eſther at the fee 
of Ahaſuerus ; and a PE Venus. Hit 


- 4 


St 


The . Sund as France. He exdelled greatly 
in dle en TER animals, flowers and foods. 
| 5 vaſt 
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. his pieges are. to be ſeen. in he 
. | 
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His nen and beſt work is UlyNes lus 
Aſtyanax from his father's tomb, and ordering him 
to be thrown from the walls, in ſpite of all the 
efforts of Andromache, to tear her child from the 
ſoldier that had ſeized him; a large picture, 21 
feet broad, by 10 high, executed for the infant 
duke of Parma. The expreſſion in this piece is 
very fine, particular the rage, mixed with grief, 
in the countenance + the mother the brutality of 
Ulyſſes, and the attention of ſome of his Coors: 
The correctneſs of deſign in ſome of the figures, 
is fine; but in others, the attitudes are exagge- 
rated; and the unity of the groups not well 
ME Monſ. Jouvenet's picture of the ſame 
ſubject, though not fo large a compoſition, is a 

much finer; the figure of the ſoldier in that, is 
finely deſigned the terror of Andromache, more 
expreſſive, but above all the clinging and ſhrink- 
ing back of the child, is inexpreſibly natural; 

theſe touches are inferior in the piece of M. 

1 8 


Deznare s. 


This | artiſt received the firſt elements of aft ft 
from his father: he afterwards practiſed at Pains, 
under M. Vermont; but learned from Reſtour 
thoſe excellent principles, which received ſuch ho- 
nor from his natural talents. He ſoon gave ptoofs 
of his genius, in obtaining many of the medals 
which the academy gave as prizes for deſign. In 
A ee he took to Rouan, (his native place) he 
a N obtained 
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1 obtained ſeveral commiſſions for hiſtorical pieces, 
| _- to his no. ſmall encouragement ; ſeveral 5 thele 
| | he executed while under M. Reſtout. His pic- 
Uh ture of Potiphar's wife, which fie painted as a can- 
4 didate for the academy's prize, procured him; rhe 
8 friendſhip of M. Boucher, at that time, firſt paimer 
| to the king : Reſtout conſented to vield the young 
| — Deſhayes, as an elbe of thatartiſt., In 1751, he 
1 E the firlt prize of the 1c db Fine in con- 


= 


| 

| 

In rie 
| ſequence became à diſciple of the, King's ſchoo 
| | | under the direction of M. Carlo Vahloo; and du- 
| 
| 
j 

| 

| 

| 
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| ring three years he profited greatly of the inſtruc- 
In this 


tions he received from that Zr eat maſter 29 
a: After this, he reſided ſome time at me; and in 
| | 5 ſpite of very bad + hes proſecuted his Fiete 
Fi with unremitting .diligence, and great ſueceſ 
On his retutn lg the dai . 
M. Boucher, and was received into the academy | 
with univerſal approbation: The pictures which 
he preſented on that occaſion, were of ſuch merit 
as to give very ſanguine hopes that he would one 
day become one of the greateſt of the French ar- 
tiſts. Every ſucceſſive exhibition at the Loavre, 
proved in the cleareſt manner, that his reputation 
was fixed on the ſureſt foundation: But he died in 
the midſt of his career; in the beginning of the 
year 1765. The principal of his works are, the 
hiſtory of St. Andrew, in four large pictures at 
Rouen; the adventures of Helen, in nine pieces, 
for the manufactory at Beauvais; the death of St. 
Benet, at Orleans; the deliverance of St. Peter, 
at Verſailles. The marriage of the virgin, is a 
ſubject ſimple in itſelf, but is nobly elevated by 
the painter. The grand prieſt is ſtanding up, and 
turned towards the ſacred ſpouſe; his arms are 
Extended, and his countenance directed towards 
929 | the 


fifuation he executed many pieces 


75 1 
the. iuwiged glory Scarce any thing ca be 
more divinely bree than the air of iz heat, 
"The grandeur and majeſtic, ſimplicity of the 
vifgin's head, is finely conceived; and; her whole 
figure admirable; The pictureſque compoſition 
of the group is very well matiaged—the draperies 
He in a 115 and eleg ant taſte — the lights and 
1 2 fine Ng ' weling into all the happy 
of the 1 4 bſcure. Din deſergegtl 
Azarüs is full o f erpreſhon: the different 
4 of f ſutprize, Ly and ange ale 
mo in niouſh varied, and finely c haracteriſed | 
the res 5 aj Polties, The two wn oy who ba 
lace. diſplay the invention of the painte 
one of them is full of aſtoniſhment mixed wi 
terror, at the idea of the fight before kate N 
öther falls proſtrate to the "Found, doting the 
divine worker of the miracle: the who! Piece is 
full of character and expreſſion His picture 
of Joſeph's chaſtity, is one of the fineſt 72 ever 
iſſued from his h pencil: Potiphar's wife is re- 
reſented darting AT from the bed, and catch- 
ing oſeph by Th garment. The erime, hope 
and fear of her paſſion, are expreſſed in the moſt 
hvely manner in her eyes and countenance: that 
Part, of her figure which the linen, with which ſhe 
is partly covered, leaves to the view, is full of 1 
charms, the happieſt imitation of the fineſt na- 1 
ture. The delicaey of the. tints, and the whole 
artifice of the colours are ſueh, that they produce 
in the naked part, all the reundnefs, and other 
fine effects of natural relief. The figure of Jo- 
ſeph is well deſigned, but it was on the woman 
that the painter, with great juſtneſs, bent all the 
efforts of ti his imagination, and His art. The com- 
bat of Achille Ou the Xanthus and Si- 
ee N & m iis. 


{ 180 J 
moiis *. In his Jupiter and Antiope, the figure 
of the woman is eee and pleaſing. 
A ſmall. piece repreſenting ſtudy, very fine: Ar- 
temißa at the tomb of e 18 Gage. 
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His beſt 0 we, the Wenige of Toby, at 
St. Euſtache. The picture of the chapel of St. 
Margarita, at St. Lewis in the Iſle. The union 
of France and Lorrain, for the king. The ceil- 
ings of the two pavilions of ' Aurora at Sceaux, 
for the count d' Eu. 'The'yow of Lewis XIII. and 
the aſſumption of the. Virgin at Danmartin. At 
Guigne, the picture of the pariſm church; the mar- 
tyrdom. "of Sk. James, a holy family, and 2 St. Bar- 
.nard, all at the ſame place. An annunciation at 


| Paſly. A grand piece of St. Michael, at St. Mi- 
chael Beauvais. | 
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Dumons. 
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A His « beſt TTY is the grand alta piece of the 
pcs: in the ſtreet St. aus. 17 
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The des of the chappel of M, Bernard, and 
the crucihxes which are in the deere of the 
court of os are his beſt works. i n 


ob 8. 


Some of the minkatüres G chis artiſt are exceſ- 


 fvely elegant and pleaſing: There is 4 N in 
is touch, highly excellent in that branch. 


1 > See M. Cochin's 11 fur la Vie de M. Da. N 
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43 e Mu naten 
. 77 the preceding: A young A 5 great. 
hopes: His portrait of the count of Artois, an 
nadame, playing with a gpat, are agreeably invent-, 
ed, and well executed: his little nurſe, or a young, 
girl playing with don, is 8 elegant. 
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1 Corefus ſacrificing himſelk t. to fave Clube 
is very fine for the compoſition. and pictureſque 
ordonance; and 3 for a moſt bewitching 
harmony of colours, producing the fineſt effects 
of the clear obſcure :, the fine caſy flow of pencil 
in.the works of this artiſt | is never attended with 
a want 1 e 
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tank of Bak 


Ay knight of Malta: His church of Malta Ky 
t, but the ſubſect is etched, 15 any but the 
pencil of Paul Vetoneſe.* '  * 


GUERIN, 


rde manner of this artiſt has an originality i in 
but is not perfectly agreeable. His pieces 
in in i are reckoned by ſome his _ works, d 


Nit oh G22 k. 


* 'of, the fineſt, painters of whom France 
can boaſt: His works are diſtinguiſhed by a 
thouſand, circumſtances, which render them the 
Ws of, tall ſpectators. His Pere de famille, in 
N 3 4: nie 


which is repreſented 3 man giving his daugh- 
ter, with a portion, to an honeſt lad, whom he in- 
ſtructs in his duty, is wonderfully natural and ex- 
ve; and eontains many moſt inimitable 
touches: bis i Niety, or as: effect of the ald 
man's inſtructions, is "hkewig worthy of all the 
: praiſe that can be beſtowed on it. The figure f 
the paralytick old man is defipned in a moſt & 
perior manner: the airs of all the heads, particu- 
larly thoſe of the man and his wife, are finely we? 
. the different characteriſtical 0 
grief, in the group around him, exquifitely "ay 
ined, and executed in the happieſt manner. 
She 2 attitudes fine; the ages all diſtinctly marked, 
and, ina word, every point of compoſitiqn united 
to lende the picture worthy of the artiſt. His 
piece repreſenting a young woman, her head re- 
clined upon her hand, bewailing the toſs 43 
canary bird, which lies dead in a cage, is a work 
of moſt inimitable expreſſion : nothing but life 
itſelf can equal the ſpirit and ſtriking truth of 
this niece, His portraits have all great merit; 
and his merely grqteſque Pieces are ful of Air 0 
expreſſion, 4 
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A mints of diſtinguiſhed merit, His OF Am- 
broſe, and the apotheoſis of St. Lewis, ate cor- 
rectly deſigned, finely touched, and the folds of 
the drapery in the maſt perfett ſtile of Guido him- 
ſelf. His clemency appeaſing juſtice, is a very fine 
iece : the character of the Fs, the delicacy of 
de peheil, and the freſtinefs of the colours de- 
ſerve great praiſe. His ſacrifice of Jeptha,” is ele- 
bent and delicate. His Magdalen, W 
* His 
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His Romän charity, 0 expreſſion, par- 
ticulatly in che countenatice:ofthe daughter: His 
return & Abraham, is well-defigned—likewiſe his 
Diana "and*Endymion;” claims great praiſe; the 
body of the latter is 9 — and very 
well coloured: His Sufannah, furpriaed in the 
bath by tke two old men, has great en 
particularly in the head of Suſannah, and the de- 
of her whole figure is very happy the old 
n are finely* contraſted" to her. His Aurora 
quitting Tichonius, is yet more brilliant, and of a 
finer expreſſion. than the preceding, and the co- 
lours are wonderfully happy. His ſoft captivity, 
in which is repreſented the buſt of a young wo- 
man carefling à pigeon, which the holds between 
het hands, is delicate and” pleafing. His: ſmall 
of a virgin careſſing an infant Jeſus; 
other of 'a EEE fing food for the Aiwa 
700 are erquiſite in irs. +4 N. and | 
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A manneriſt; but. many of 99 * pieces are * ; 
particulgdſyſkia reſurrectioa of Lazarus. The de- 


ig parture of St. Paul, St. Louis, St. Nicholas. The 


Samaritan, his Hercules: his two pictures in the 
refectoty of the Augulſtins, in the place des vic- 


toires; and the Liter pics of the Capuchins, at 
Meudon, 
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Might without exaggeration be called the elve 

of nature ; for he ſtudied her with the utmoſt dili- 

gence, and accordingly trade in the -paths of the 

A i in the diſ- 


polition. 
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polition. of his compaſitions , his expreſſions, were 
. ful d. bis. clear gbſcure very juſt and. plea» 
is ed pieces are the extacy of St. der 
thy Silt: from the croſs the martyrdom: of 
St. Vincent the annunciation— and our Saviour 
driving the money changers out of the temple.— 
Bur what ubjecty am cheleyor.the pencil ofa ni 
us Be theſe, he ——— in / the 
ceiling of the great ſalon of the hotel du Luxem : 
bourg. Our Saviour ordering the apoſtles to let 
the children approach him and the eure of 1 uf- 


tice in has egg of rer 
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; A:relation, of the preceding. His pencilling is 
light and flowing; andohis colours agrerable, 
e emperor Trajan alighting from his horſe to 
hear the complaints of a poor woman, painted for 
the gallery at Choiſy: the colours are good, and 
the execution neat. The head of Trajan is juſtly 
in the true ſtile of an antique. Hi enes and 
Atalanta, is an agreeable picture, the ordonance 
Juſt; notwithſtanding the number of Bures the 
two principal of which are elegantly light and 
airy. eee the angels, has 
ores | N %% of ian 
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His Romer pions are clegant MEA: A 
vil; Q3 [107 35+ 3 ain ; 10 SE LOH 
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which the taſte of deſign is b e colouring 
adi the ee and the W 
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che age of a proof! a he hid but little im- 
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Tae ape ee art beſt: of ear 10 
this walk, he would be reckoned excellent, Was it 
not for the foperior” ment of a noted nt 
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An artiſt of merit in the repreſentation of po- 
pular and domeſtic ſcenes, His painter, drawin 
te pottrait of a young woman, is well performed 
in that __ _ . converſion of St. Faul bay 
merit, | Rk QUE 1b ik arti 1 46 
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A young painter of the moſt brilliant hopes, 
He has performed vaſt number of landſcapes 
and battle” pleces, many of which have genuine 
merit: he is particularly noted for "owe f 
imitating happily the different effects light ar 
different hours of the day. 15 


LAIAOII IEA . 


2 colt umverſal hand. No branch! AY paint- 
ing from the dignity of the hiſtoric to the buffoon- 
ery of the groteſque, was. unpractiſed by him; 
and conſidering this univerſality, with 0 indiffer. 
eur ſueceſs. The effects of his lights, and local 
colours are remarkable: he had a very happy art 
of 3 a great releif into his figures; but his 

deſigns 
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Aena in general incorrect. His Ea piece | 
ae PTY Le Brun. * 5 
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An artift 1 en the- leaſt nene à ge- 


5 wal tor painting; and it is igercdible what lengths 


perſeverance, and continual reflections on the 


— proftice of bis art, carried him, His 
manner of deſigning was never correct, bor it 
was pleaſing; and the heads of his women re- 


markably gracefnl. His beſt pictures are, the na- 
tivity at S. Roche; a transfiguration; the flight 
into Egypt; a St. John in the deſert at St. Euſta- 
33. the aſſumption of. the Virgin, in freſco, at 
L. Seine ulpice; u converſion of Sy. Paul at St. Ger- 
mainzdes-Pits; the apotheoſis of rv egg "an 
Yerfailles; where are likewiſe many o others. N 
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ney great merit, but his mnie, waokd 
uy i me he more attentive to the 
4 magic af of che. clear obſcure. The 
llexy of Vexlgilles, and, the two adjoining 
after the gage of Le n are his. 
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Famous for his pieces of archite&ure : the beſt 
the i oo of of 4 The be rojected. for the 

Pk of e of the Lou- 
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wo, pieces of 0 Mn, ag fire of | the 
of St. Germa e ng 
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There is more merit in the execution of this 
artiſt, than in his an ene em are ſuperior 


1 
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to his ſea pieces. e d Rades n yp 
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Some of this painiter's landlkips are finely con- 
ceived. The Sun ſetting, on a river, manera 
iel de Fords ns Plegg. 4. dle cike 
e Nen ee 3 * 
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Had an 97. to all t the graces Lg nature; „ and 
no ſmall power, of drawip ing. thee forth on e 
He exhibited in the Salon of the Louvre, a picture 
of himſelf, and his wife in her youngef time, 
with their family around. A ſubject of -heart- 
felt ſatisfaction to the old Maechüt not intereſt - 
ing enough to the world to make the eonnoiſ- 

temp it, with the; tenderneſs. of humanity, 
— than the ſeverity of criticiſm;; The merit 
of the — — nne 
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- Direor-of the academy at Rome, is pieces 
are not improved by his reſidence in that capital 
of the fine arts: his airs of the antique are rather 
unnaturally introduced. He worked upon the 
hiſtory of e in 222 hotel oe Soubiſe., 1 
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Non err. 


Ha Ment en bi general like; 2 byt they | 
have not that innate; ee e f oo 
beauty which makes, a, picture, why e fan 
— for perſonal e val by te vhok 
world, as a mere painting. hy 
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A qiſeiple of Larglliere Fi deve hiſtory, 
landſcapes, and animals,. equally well—but none 
extraordinarily ſo. He had a great facility of 
tharaBterifing, with a few touches,” His adoration 
of 1 the” Magi, is his beſt ek 0 eigen 
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His beſt ie which 1 
for the — of the Gobelins. His maſ- 
ſacre of the innocents, is a good picture; the 
ſgure of a mother ſtabbing herſelf for the loſs of 
ber child, in particular, is very fine. He did ſe- 
veral pieces in the chapel of the pariſn church 
of St. Germains- des- Presa The picture of St. 
Francis at St. Sulpice——St., Nicholas, at St. 
Lewis, of the Louvre —— The martyrdom of St. 


Nicholas The ceiling of the palace royal, re- 


preſenting the aporheofi of Pſyche——and the 
umumelatien of the r ant in the cupola of Br. 
* | 
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.. His Kalt TA are not without merit; but he 
is moſt remarkable for his'imitation of een, 


and his ornaments. 


PAR ROCEL. 
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_He excelled in battle painting, and fo he ought, 
fot he ſetved in the dragoons, in ſeveral actions, 
5 0 reep There is a fire and enthu. 
 fiaſm in ſome of his pieces which is great 
The ſet of pictures en he nets. occa- 
ſion of the Turkiſh ambaſſador's entry, are maſ- 
ter pieces of their Kind. 
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Pzrxk. The diſciple. of Carlo. Marrat. His 
ſix pictures of cg; ig Toby, are his maſt 
conſiderable works. but his maſter piece is, the 
infant Jeſus crowning the virgin at Marſeilles, 
which is gracefully deſigned, and elegantly co- 
loured. 
WING 25 777 6 4 9p WE - 
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„Fir tee 15 the king of Proſſia: His colours | 
Ae not = to his deſign: 98 of hip 1 88 
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. of this artiſt's landſcapes ; are aa, 
Feen but his colours are not Aways true to 
nature. 15 111. eg * TIM 
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Would have g gained a much greater en e 
had he not attached himſelf o clue to the 
imitation of Pouſſin. 131 
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Son of the preceding butgretaly-farpalids him "JM 
the livelineſs, and gultnels of: his preſſimns, bare 
very g reat. The ation to the temple, after 


Boullon e; and the portrait of Bouſſet, are very 
fine. He ne Never overlooked a 1 ue of his 
£ e to 
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28 Þ He jeitied a great excoltericy: oficlearovbloure to 
:0 4\torre@neſ of deſign. /* Hisbeftipieregarepthe 
3 deſeent from the croſs,” After Jouvenet. St. Rru- 
no, nd the elevation tothe. croſs. Fire mud 
Bouongue The iraperot Helen, 
after Guido; and Venus coming to Vulcan, from 
Jouvenet; this laſt piece is very faulty, in the 
drapery of Venus, As; it, entirely hides the naked 
beneath it. The ſoldier holding up a dagger at 
astyanax; in the arms of -Androwache, after u- 
anvenet, is hig maſter- piece. The ; Gxperflions, in 
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His beſt pieces 8 of the „ Rhi 

after Le Brun. Earth, ig . Rhine 
| The-marriage of the Virgin, alter Carlo V Aas. 
2 engraver. | — 
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| Nicholas Studied in Italy, and joined to a 
Lanfranco. The St. Petronilla of 
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Has engtaved a great it number of pi pieces - many 

of which have no _inconſiderable merit. A young 


man, after M. Aved's Vandyke. An old man's 
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are proofs of his taſte in chooſing, and the 
elegance of his hand in r His two 
ſea 2 . Verner, an. n 5 
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His bock psel Aber 7 entituled, The 
happy bather The amorous** fiſherman-——The 
amorous r . and The 3 25 b e are 
well pagan BY ONS 3 
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The Gad of Silenus, after 'Vanloo, and 
Aurora and Tithonus, after Pierre, e 
pieces, but the bathers, after Vanloo, i, | 
zerformance. "The rap £ of 3 Vp ter P 
is well engraved, f in E e 113 in- 
ſtance, the boſom of Euro pa —and the eral 
brilliancy is Bb "Kev there is a, ſtrange 
abruptneſs in the lights and ſhades; all, the figures 
are incorrect in the out- line, and che group is very 
diſagreeable, but that is the fault of the painter. 
His Pyramus and Thilde, wn e is 
ane. G1 | 
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His mines in the watt, n Cabinet de 
Crozat, are very fine; and extremely agreeable 
in the delicacy, for Which this engraver is remark- 


able. His portraits are moſt performed; 
thoſe of the comptroller general Orry, and Boul- 
longue the painter, are extremely good. His fineſt 
hiſtory piece, is the Baſhaw, having the picture 
155 his miſtreſs taken er Carls' Vanloo, N an 
} clegant 


b f 


elegant p rife it's; 'The® airs” ard ex ex preſton f 
the ek "ar& wonderfully fine, and Araber fn 
the moſt juſt and maden tile ; examine parti- 
cularly the painter's, the Baſhaw' s, the figure 
ſtanding by the canvaſs, and the two boys behind; 
nothing .can be better expfeſſed— That of the 
woman, is not ſo happy. The painter's .coun-- 
tenance is finely touched; his; whole figure in- 
deed is boldly deſigned; ind full of releif. The 
clear obſcure, excellent; the lights and ſhades 
being ſo agreeably mdhaged, as to give an unu- 
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The fig utes Which” he en; raved for" che be the 
680 of La Fontaine in SVO. are e executed with 
that taſte and correctneſs which this "maſter 
diſplays | in moſt of his works, His engravings of 
M. Dandre Bardon's principles of deſign, are well 
executed. —And. his Tight of t © clo 10 Ve- 
nus, after Fe finely touche Ts Staal | 


F : Qu 1 1 211 = JI HIS MA 
An at of uncommon merit—his truth of % ex- 
preſſion, and agreeable imitation of the clear 
obſcure, are ſeldom exceeded : : He! is the engraver 
of a great number of pieces. The portraits of 
La Fontaine, and M. — in the Amſterdam 
edition of the tales, will ger an idea of his merit. 
Thoſe of Corneille, Voltaire, J. B. Wanne 
madame de Maintenon, are admirable. | 
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His engravings are expreſſive, and ſome of 
chem agreeable, The birth of the Virgin, after 
34 Monnet. 
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Monnet. A battle from la Rue. A body of 


ards, and Apollo and Daphne, doch afte 
Boucher, are his r ae * | a 
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e e e "6 
kimſelf; and his Eneas, and 1 after Ne 
tolte, have undoubred merit. K 
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3 2 the: nytaph-|Califto, after Boucher, 


is well engraved; but his fineſt piece is Aminta 


and Sylvia, from the ſate painter, and excellently 
finiſhed. His. Sparrow tamed, after the * is 
one je of the moſt n in & . 0 Wr 
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"His final pats are very ebe bir more 
pleaſing in the brilliaticy of tlieit lights and ſhades, 
than correct in the * | 
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"Ani ingenious artiſt. His naps bo are ena 


| engraved, NOT 1s his manner e, 
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ki orks are finely touched. and have chat 


| juſt diſtinfneſs, which gives a full releif to every 


re. His engravings for the fine 8 vo. edition 
la F ontaine, are ee elegant. 
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1 pieces in the alin -Crozat have great 
merit. Thoſe after Lancret, are good. Lewis 
XV.'s horſe, eee 


fine. 3 
367 $5.4 K * 
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. His eſcort of the , after Dale, 
15 merit. His pieces, after Wouvertdhans, art 


correctly engraved, but none of his works have 
any great aer of danch * N 
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"His: bermit without care, aer —_—_ i — 

engraved. 
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An artiſt whoſe works are juſtly admirett for 
chaſtity of drawin 785 and that pleaſing brilliancy 
which gives an elegance to the tout-enſemble. 
Iis mount ——— and the ſetting * PE, 
Ia Croix, are > Extrexticly' well touched. 
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The pieces which he publiſhed under the title 
of The new art of Jefigg, have merit; but the 
ſtile is not agreeable, The beſt are, The head 

1 after 
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maſters have merit. 


7 His marine Pires: are Prey. 8 
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after Boucher. A little academy, from C. Van- 
loo, A little head, from Boucher. A great one, 
from the ſame. Hercules. A head, from Gonord. 
A Woman, from Cochin. A. grand: academy, from 
C. Vanloo. Another after Cochin- A ſmall head 


in the ſtile of Watteau. Six ſmall ones of 
women, from the lame. 4 
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His prints of univerſal hiſtory, after the he great 
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. and pleaſing. g 11 2 
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St. Peter 3 püſon, after Dotnini- 
chino, and the ſaving Moſes, after Pouſlin, are 


hisvbeſft pieces. His gems are but — 
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$vo. edition of la Fe ontaine. 
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0. rte ealier of St. Cloud" after; Mig: 
nard, and * e of Coypel, are his belt 
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Beſt known fram his inagnifeens print of Fran- 
che-Comte re-conquered. His portrait of the 
dutcheſs of Orleans, after Rigaud, and his jour- 
ney of Mary of Medicis, from Rubens, are 
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His fineſt works are, | the deeping Venus, from 
Watteau. Two Philoſophers, after Rembrandt, 
and Sacrifice of 1 8 iter e del Sarto. 
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Well known Fes his ſtile of engraving. He 
managed adroitly enough a mixture 0 light 
hatches, and regular cuts, for giving a character- 
iſtical expreſſion to different objects. It was by 
the variety and oppoſition of his working, that he 
threw a ſpirit into his works. His principal pieces 
are, the Samaritan, and Noli me tangere, after 
: — 'A- crucifixion, from J. Parrocel. The 
| ing of Hector and Andromache, and the 
— of Achilles, from Coypel. He died in 


1749. 
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Living: His portrait of Gim. in tn magni: 
cent edition. of the fables; of la Fontaine after 
Largiliere, is very fine. And his ſhe pherd and 

ſhepherdefs, from St. Aubin, has merit. His 


pieces in the il de e are well known, 
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eifel in 4 Particular, but bot an-agrecable 
ftile, His beſt pieces are, che Vibtation of the 
Virgin, from Jouvenet., Coriolanus, from la Foſſe. 
And the melancholy of Fetti. Among his works, 


after Watteau, the Fu: eme the Ball, is — 
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Many 7 "of "his. pictures for the Capnciing: of. 


Marais, are good, The annunciation of St. Me- 
defies "9 St. Figs ohn 1 in the era are his beſt. 
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| Having in this manner laid before you a con- 
cile wad . the fine qris in Wales, as they ae 
dhe 


tri 


the pieces 


L 2 
che age of Lewis XV., I ſhall, conclude this letter 
with a few obſervations. on what the French call 
their arts agrc alles. At the head of theſe, mes 
what the Tpench i fo magnificent and l 
i ere ne e their Opera: I ſhould, tre- 
a been time; for a few pages on this 
f had not Rouſſrau given ſo lively, as well 
a8 10 phi un account of it and had not it been 
for ſome time agreed, by thole who agree in ho- 
thing elſe, that the. French have no muſic. Their 
fille, and taſte, in this charming art, is Zoute Toy 
traire-to harmony. and nature 
As to their Theatres, I ſay nothing of rg 6s 

condary ones, but confine: my ſelf to that on-which 
they found the reputation of their nation, where 
d by cheir greateſt Paets are re- 
gularly acted. It is impoſſible. for any one to be 
preciſely Juſt, in any theatrical criticiſm, who is 
not as perfect a maſter of che language, as the 
natives themſelves: Of all other eircumſtances of 
intercourſe between people of different languages 
none requires that exact and minute knowledge o 
them equal to the Theatre. The acting on the 

French ſtage, appears to foreigners too; formal 
and ſtiff, and to want that eaſy flexible character - 
iſtical action, which is not ſo much an imitation 
ag nature itſelf— The ſpeech: of the performers, 
ſeems far removed from nature, their pro 
rapidity of pronunciation is hurtful to the natural 
in the repeeicn tation - hut it muſt be confeſſed that 
this laſt objection, it is probable, i is chiefly owing to a 
wantof a quick and lively k of the language, 
If we canfider the nature of the French theatrical 

productions, the performets have certainly great 
merit, for their manner of acting is nearly allied to 
the ſpirit of the pieces Thus it was found when 
N & Voltaire brought eren of his celebrated 
tragedies 


5 


abate on the ſtage, in which were many ſud ſudden 
Harts of nature ee that ſome of the per- 
fermers entered into the ſpirit of thoſe pieces, 
und played them true to nature: None in theſe 
15 ever equalled Mademoiſelle Clairon, 
ee ap of Zulime was ſo naturally 

rea whenever ſhe came to that paſſage in which 

e flies at Ramire with ſo rapid a ſpeech, the ap- 
plauſe ſhe ever met with, ſhows that the * 
enee had a taſte for che merit of ſuch ſtrokes. 
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Fam. | —Mais en moi vous ne verriez quꝰ un 
Ab , iu } trattre, 4 18, 9 merry Wet 4 4 rs 


 Sizourprer & partir je cathois/a vos your, 3 


cle fatal, oppoſẽ par les cieux. 
Al Un' fact! [avec barre Ha mel 0 de 
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IZA, Vous marrathez le''caut ! "achever. 0 Sul, 
{3 3292083! : Hi. e elle? TEY 4 * Viale , 4 
onen 7 200 i en ifs in 
Tbe want of this actreſs upon cheir ſtage his 
[bir foverely felt ſince ſhe left — — 
having rhac penetrating ability to ſee into the fo 
of a part; R cloath "themſelves in its nature. 
jo he principal actors at preſent on their ſtage are, 
mong the men, Le Kain, Mole, Brizard, Cſairval, 
Calles, Bellecour, and Aufreſne; and among 
the women, Favart, Deſglands, Dumeſnil, Pre. 
ville, Dubois, and Doli g. cit 
The taſte of the nation in their-theaftical pie-! - 
ces, is a full juſtification for any want of 8 
which-may appear in the performers, ſince thoſe! 
characters are very rarely to be met wick in thea”! 
trick compofitions that may be made great merely 
by che repreſentation: The poet mut aſſiſt- 
whereas all the tameneſs, and tedious harungues, 
£91159 3 1 8 We 
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we condemn on the French ſtage, is the compoſi- 
tion—it is the taſte of the nation. They require 
à moſt ridiculous attention to critical unities, and 
rules ſufficient in number to cramp the boldeſt 
genius, and {mother the moſt poetic Hame; They 
totally forget that genius is antecedent to, and above 
all rules—that rules were taken from the works 
of genius—not-the works of genius compoſed ii 
— — of rules and conſequently that 
the orders of criticiſm are of no authority with 
any, but-poets who have not the ſoul to ftrike 
out a path of their own. Actordingly, if We 
look through the whole range of poetry, thoſe men 
have approached neareft to nature, ho diſdained 
all rule —almoſt all the French traßecies are full 
of debate, and monſtrous long harangues; ſtra 
ly languid, and almoſt void of action; or, 
other Words, the whole is removed as far from 
nature as the critics could ibly deviſe. Ad | 
to every thing "elſe, their being alf in rhyme !%a 9 
circumſtance alone ſufficient to cramp every 055 
cellence . Their comedies have greatly more = 
merit=more lively, free, and” cloſer imitations of 1 
life and manners; but” moſt of thoſe the preſent _ | 
age has 1 are too much deficient in that 
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AVINE given you, in the * 
| Ls as complete an account of the 
of the fine arts in France as 
e would allow, with 4a catalogue 
a Geir Pell te, and works, L. ſhall now 
attempt, in the ſame manner, to lay before yon 
che ſtate of Jierature. in the ſame kingdom—to 
ent you with the names and works of the beſt 
rench authors of the preſent age, with a few ſhore 
| 38 and give you, in as Imall a compaſs as 
ſible, the clearelt idea of the object. that can 
be gained from . view, and without 
turning over an infinite multitude of. volumes. 
You, will from hence ſee the works of authors whoſe 
names are well known to you and in many inſtan- 
works Which are not generally known to 
— to them and in others, correcter and 
newer accounts, than, I flatter myſell, are to be 
met with in any work hitherto publiſhed. But I 
ſhould premiſe, that I do not mean to inſert all the 
preſent French authors, that would be too volumi- 
nous a taſk ; but I ſhall omit none that are worthy 
8 attention. I ſhould likewiſe inform you, that 
1 found this letter, on La France Litteraire, but 


with additions too numerous to ſpecify. each in 


particular. 
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be memoires which be read to the academy 


of Scien Beſiers, on the method of preſervi 
eorn at at l ſt, are judicious, and emen 
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Fe Gas et the principal of the preſent . 
tchors; his works are of ſeveral kinds, com ua 
kending both 1 608 and polite literature, 1 all 


the ſubledts he has treated, are the better 15 
his attention. WM! u eee 


1. Traitẽ de Dynamique, 410. 1743. 
2. Traite de I Equilibre du mouvement des 
_ -fluides, pour ay xs de ſuite au Traits de 
Dynamique, 4t0. 1744- 
3. Reflexions ſur la cauſe generale des Vents, io) 
1746. This eſſay carried the prize of the 
Berlin academy of ſciences, and is N cu: 
rious and philoſophical. F 
4. Rechorches: fur. la preceſſion des ie 
E. ſur la mutation de P'axe de la Terre daus 
le ſyſteme: Newtonien, 4to. 1748. 
5. Theorie de la te des duides, doe 
6 wa 1752. M N 75 
5. Elemens de Muſique. e les Principes de 
M. Rameau, 8 vo. 17522. 
7: The prefaces and mathematical articles: in En- 
: lopoedia, 1732. 
8. Recherches ſur differens points .importans du 
fyſteme du monde, 2 vol. Ato. 1784. 
9. He is the editor of the Abbe Terraſſon's phi- 
loſophie applicable à tous les objets de 
DINED & de la raiſon, 2 vol. 12mo. 1754. 
281101 10. Diſcourſe 
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10. Diſcourfe, pronounced the day of his recep» 
tion into the French academy, 4to. 1755: 
I I. Melanges de littérature, d hiſtoire & de ph 
„ ſophie, 4 vol. 12m. 1760. This bak is a 
way very valdable miſcellany, it contains among 
iter other-1 pieces, his cafe ſelect paſſa- 
s from Tacitus, admirably performed. 
His elements of philoſophy, his abuſe. of 
q . critigiſm, in matters of religion, containing 
many Juſt and lively remarks. His eſſay on 
ak 2 Fiſts. His 157 87 and muſic, in/which he 
dn entirely agrees with Royſſeav, chat — 
FPrench have none. His eſfay on the focie 
| of men of letters, on the great; Sc. whic 
is a very entertaining and, ingenious te 
His reflections on Orad | 3 and his er 
* its Röbſſes. d 9g 
12. Reflexions ſur l'a application d evt des pro- 
babilités 3 VInoculation de n 
A 2mo. 1760. * WE 
13. Flemens de Muſique, 4t0. ee: v1 
14, — —. à une lettre de M. Namens, e 
15. uction. des 9 75. eee 


Wos 77 . « 8 
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Ak a gent ember of other works, the is 
the author of the following which are uſeful. 
bs „La connoifſance \ des Poctes latins, 12mo. 


2 vols. Ne 5 1577 > 
2. Perit treſor de la belle hunt puis dan le 
meilleurs auteurs, 12m. 1735. 


5 Bon Jardinier Almanach, 175. pf! 2 
+ . Hiſtoire des Singes & autres animapx « cu. 
, ee 1752. 185 aL 


* 


14 


8. Victoites 
1 


. 4 3 
3. Victoires memorables des Frangois, 2 
„ eie, r 


| Beſides ſome. theatrical | pieces, 8 
wal 5 1 #.% 708 4 38 +4 F RLT 
8 . 8 8 | 
7 7 Pol: D530 le OE its; 0 e iS Narr 7 

* 


markable- by his client e _ 2 
coveries in the culture and uſe of Madder. See 


his pieces in the Hellberations et Memoires de la 
Societe 1 0 5 172 905 7 N 2 U Ab armight 


hx 49 wy > 1 27 DTT ; 0 | al 
ASH? A* A e eln 


rk doors Works are Hoe" {6 well 100 in in 
other” . of Europe, beſides France, as they 
He 775 cre, and in many of his works 
— ollowing are his beſt pieces. 
ah 25 i ſur 15 Poeſſe e ee de N 


r "Pre © Kine Ui Globi 10 b. 
311 lig liberaty "4s Gee 77 Giaby 6. PUN 
"riveduta; 8 vO. 1729. 3 vols. vagen W Xs 
4. Rime de piu illuſtri Poeti, amo. 2 vols. 
141 1731. \ 
5. Memorial de Paris, 12 mo. 2 vols. 1745. 
6. La Gieruſalemme ltberata 0 I. Taſſo ele | 
ns ta, 2 vols. 12 m0. i... r 
Aminta favola bofcareccia di T. Taſſo rive- 
n re e, N 
. Orlando. Fußjoſa, de le Afiod riyedur 
"4 vol. 1m. 7946; 1 
4 1 Paſtor Fido dee torts; 850. 1733. 
Beſides a French grammar, Italian grammar, 
ind s an mu Latin, and F French, dictionary. 


Anchau- 


CT 
"y 11 * 


femme eſt. = bg capable de conſtance, ou la cauſe 


luptuous writer, in ſome of his works, clegant and 


L 4 5 


nnn . 4 _ ld; a0 n. (EE l INE ©, 
HAMBAU.T, | 


Mademoiſelle, Ationg Aber Pest, this 1 thay 
is the author of an * one, entituled Diſſer- 


tation ſur la queſtion: Lequel de homme ou de la 


5 e 


"WR 


8 12 mo. LO 


fr Yo Sg: III 
— * 4 * #1 $2; Is 13 it 29 LAS 


* 
4 g + 4 * © > ? g 
* 40 37 — » 'S 
. N 5, „ 
v *F oy 5 : 8 ? 46 - 7 85 24 2 
£& 2 4180. 111 aus ; WH tS4 + £4 12 ark 5 nd 
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en d'. He is a voluminous, Piech 5g 


inſtructive. 
1. Memoires des Marquis d Atgens, 2 vols 1200. 
if + 6 rs * Ge" 
2. Le Fhiloſophie ſolitaire, ou. memoirs du war- 
Juis de Mirmon, 12 m0. 1735. 
EN MNMeémoires du tnarquis de Waden, 1amo. 


17 
fn ak de 1 Comteſt de Mirol, "12mo, 


. 


Le Mentor Cavalier, 1a mo. 1736. 
. Memoires de  mademoiſelle de Made 
A2 mo. 1736. 
a . Menioires du Comte de Vaxere ou * fav 
Rabin, 12mo. 1737. 


* 


- F * 


too] 


8. Avantures de Roſaline, 12600, 


9. Memoires ſecrets de la Rive a 9 


lamo. 1737. 
10. Anecdotes hitoriques, galantes, & litteraires, 
du tems prẽſent, 12 mo. 1737. 


x Fre! 


| 11. Lettres d'un Sauvage ea 4 ſon epreeſpon- 


dant en Amerique, 8vo. 1 1738. Nan 
Sin \ Anecdotes | Venitiennes & urgques, on nou- 
ern veaux mEmoires. du comte Bonneval, ſous 1 7 
nom de Mirone, 2 vols. 8v0. {I 
13. Avan- 


% 


35 q ws J 


1 


35 


| 120 ttres Aer 8 0. G vols. (I 
5. Lecttes Chinoſſes, 5 vols. 8vo, 1729: by TA 
5 18 Lectures amuſantes ou dẽlaſſement de ren, 

2 vols. 12m. 1739. | i 
17 * Es Cabafiſtiques, 6 vols. 850. 1. 
18. Memoires de Meiicourr, 12mo. 1739. . 
19. La Philoſophie du bon ſens, 2 vols. 12mo. 

1740, reprinted ar Dreſden in 17 54,2 vols. | 
W "ER 
| 20. R eflexions billoriguts & critiques fur * golt, | 
: ſur les ouvrages des mer auteurs, 
1743. 
2 1. ie pour fervir a Phiſtoire deVeſprir & 
du coeur, 2 vols. 12mo. 745. 3 
22. Memoifes du Chevalier de * ins 5 2 vols. 
30. 1745. e e 
2 3. "Letires Philofophiques & itte par Je 
marquis d' Atgens & mademoiſells/Cochois, 
4 12mo. 1746. 5 Y 
24. Songes Philoſopbiques, 12mo. 1746. 4 
2 5. Hettres morales & critiques fur les differents | 
Etats & les diverſes occupations des hom- 


53 3 * 


mes, 12mo. 1747. 1 þ 77 1 71 
6. Les enchainemens de Pamour & de a dose, 
12 mo. 1748. 1 E 


Avantures de Bela, 12 mo. . 

G 2 eflexions critiques ſur les ecoles de Peinture, 
-12m09./1752. This is an ingenious work, but 
too full of paradoxes. I will give. you his 

critique on Vapdyke as it is remarkable, and 
the book 4 5 been tranſlated. >. 

ee We have often demanded, and are every. day 

demanding, Who is the greateſt.” ainter? For 

myſelf, 1 believe, without compariſon, that it is 

Vapdyke. My love for this great man 1s not 

r founded 


z 


* 
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founded vpon any prejudice. I am neither bis 
countryman, nor his cotemporary; it is therefore 


meerly his talents which determine me to place 
him above all the Italian, French, and Flemiſh 
painters. I am. ſenſible there may be found ſome 
painter of each of thoſe three nations, Who are 
more excellent in particular parts of painting, than 
Vandyke; but then ſuch painter offends 1 in many 
others; bur Vandyke poſſeſſes all the parts of 

ainting in a very high degree : for example; 
25 hael deſigned with more elegange, and cor- 
EO 2 755 Vandyke; he had a vaſter F ; 
but Vandyke deſigned in a very good taſte. M. 
de Piles fas, that the deſign of his heads and 
hands, is of the laſt perfection; and ſpeaking of 
his manner of deſigning figures, he made no diffi- 
culty of aſſerting that his hiſtorical pieces hold 
a rank among thoſe of the firſt claſs of painters in 
the eſteem of connoifſeurs, In reſpect of genius, 
If Vandyke's was not ſo ſublime as Raphael's it was 
" nevertheleſs very extenſive; and he made very 
great compoſitions, in an admirable taſte. We ſee 
this in a conſiderable number of his pictures with 


| which the churches in the low countries are en- 


riched; and above all in the great work which he 
painted for the grand altar of the Jeſuits at Anvers; 
this picture repreſents the aſſumption of the Vir- 
gin, and contains more than twenty-four figures; 
and is beyond contradiction the fineſt in the world. 
It is there we fee how much Vandyke excells Ra- 
Phael, for colour, pencil, clear obſcure, force, 
truth of detail in the heads, freſhneſs of carnation, 
and beauty of landſcape. 

« Titian's portraits are very fine; but Vand yke 
painted ſome which yield not to the other's: Belides 
the hands of thoſe of the Fleming are much 
better deſigned, than thoſe of the Italian, of a 


much 


"3 
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much finer character, and the folds of his drape- 
ries much better diſpoſed. u | 
The hiſtorical pieces of. the. beſt Varese 
painters, are perfectly coloured; but they offend 
all in point of deſign, and coſtume. The fine 
hiſtorical pictures of Vandyke are exempt from 
theſe defects; and the Flemings, with reaſon, call 
Vandyke Rubens purified. In fine, 1 know of no 
painter who has aſſembled all the great parts of 
painting, equally with Vandyke in his excellent 
works (tor we muſt allow he has not always per- 
formed with the ſame ſpirit) for thoſe in which 
he employed all his talents are without contradic- 
tion ſuperior to the pictures of other painters, ſince 
they are abſolutely exempt. from all the defects 
which we find in their pictures. Almoſt all the 
' painters think what I here maintain; but they dare 
not openly avow it, becauſe they fear the wound- 
ing prejudices, contrary to their ſentiments. They 
reſemble certain modern critics who have nothing 
to oppoſe to the extravagant admirers of the an- 
tients, not daring to rank Moliere above Ari- 
ſtophanes, nor Racine with Euripides.” 


29. Ocellus Lucanus, in 1 greek and french, 12m0. 
„ | 


A complete edition of ho Marquis's works, 
in * 3 volumes, was lately publiſhed at Berlin. 


ARNAUD. 


Hu poetry bes mers, but in no faperive de- 
gree. His principal pieces are, 5 
1. Les degotits du Theatre, 1745. 
2. Les Epoux' malheureux, 4 vols. 1 745. 
3. Thereſa, 2 vols. 1746. CE ITE 
| Q 2 4. Les 


* 
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4. Les avantages des beaux arts, 1750. 

5. La mort du marechal Saxe, poeme, 1750. 

6. Les lamenfations de Jeremie, odes lacres, 
18752. Moſt 1 58 odes! | 


. Etre, Pe l.... of, 
ay. Edition of Voltaire works, in 8 vhs Byo. 


1749. 


9. Les amatis Albe bre bule corte dest. 


1 minge, Urame, 1765. Ia this piece is an 
ard III. where he burſts from his ſleep, in 
rhime What an idea muſt the French en 
tertain f Shakeſpear's genius in 1 a 
wy 7 95. „ . | 
10. A la Nation, 'poeme, 1762. Ly 

A moſt virulent abuſe of the Engliſh n nation; 
take the following as a ſpecimen: 8 


Rete eruels, eh quoi! le flambeau de la | 


guerre 
Devorera: toujours la malheureur teire? 
Tigres de ſang nourris, vos Lokes, vos Newtons, 


Ne vous on pas difte ces barbares lecons! © 


Ecoutez, ces beaux: arts qui en, ſur vos 


ames; 
Pour votre iſle ſauvage ils n'auroient 7740 Je 
.., charmes l * 
Ce'ſt deux que s *levoit votre &clat immortel: 
Ils vous avoient: apſous des forfaits de Cromwel. 
Anglois, nous. connoiſſons la gloire veritable : 
Partageons les rameaux de ſon laurier durable: 
Si nous ſaut des combats, diſputons- nous Fhon- 
neur 
Des humains conſoles d' Aube le bonheur; 92 
Du ſordide intẽret rejettons les amorces.3. .. | . 
Allocions nos gouts, nos lumieres, nos forces, 


Atritation of the ſcene in Shakeſpear* s Rich- 


Pour 


8 
0 


5 


un 1 Ad . 8K Wee 
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Pour donner aux mortels des exemples brillans ' 
Du pouvoir des vertus, des arts, & des talens, 


i Arnaud is doubtleſs very 8 to che 
Engliſh 5. Ao 6 he does nat Hagen row to PM: 


Mr. Locke's name, 
11. La Francs ſayvec, poeme. 


[ 7 " 


A very ingenious man—whoſe }abours ge alt 


bes directed to uſeful enquiries; his works are 


valuable. 


5 La Theorie & la practique du Jardinage, 


4to. 1713 and 1747. 
2. La Lithologie & la Conchyliologie, 40 1742. 


3. Enumerationis foſilium quæ in omnibus 


Gallicæ proyincus reperiuntur tentamina. 
12 mo. 1761. 


+ He i is the author of the articles Throw apble, 


and de Jardinage, in the Encyclopœdia. 
5. L0 ryctologie, 40. 1753. 

** Abrege de la vie des plus fameux peintres, 
4to, 3 vols. 1745. Their portraits en- 
graved, 4 vols. 8v0... 5 ** 
is by far the beſt lives of the painters, an 
. conlidering the great extent of ſuch-a work 

is executed, with accuricy . and judgment. 
Mr. Horace Walpole's critical mention of 
it in his Anecdotes of painting, does 85 no 
means do juſtice to its e 


arr. 


Beſt known for his Nouvcem Gee 


toire, de critique, & de litterature, i 2mo. 6 vols. 
1749. 
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MAS: ROE; 
One of the moſt eminent busch 1 in F rance; 
his works are full of ſound knowledge, and moſt 
uſeful remarks on a variety of ſubjects, 
1. De motu muſculari, 12mO. 1710 
2. De motus fermentativi cauſa, 12mo. 1702. 
3. Mẽmoire ſur la cauſe de la digeſtion des ali- 
F 
4. Diſſertatio Medica de Hydrophobia, 720. 
5. Diſſertation ſur Porigine de la peſte, | vo. 
£9225. 
-6. Diſſertation ſur la contagion de la peſte, 80. 
17235. 
7. Trains de la cauſe de la digeſtion, emo. 
1 
Diſſertation ſur 14 peſte, 800. 1724. | 
"a Memoires pour ſervir a Einer naturelle de 
Languedoc, 4to. 1737. e ES 
10. Lettres ſur les diſputes entre les wedecins 
& les chirurgiens, 4to. 1737. X 
11, De morbis Venereis, Ubri "lex, 40.” 2 vols. 
S f 
a Tractatus eee vo. 1750. | 
- Conjectures fur les mẽmoires originaux dont il 
paroit que Moyſe s' eſt ſervi pour compoſer 
le livre de la Geneſe, 2 mo. 1753. 
7.5 Ditkertaciön ſur Timmatsrialitc, Pimmortalite, 
XX la liberté de ame, 12mo. 1756. 
15. Traité des maladies Veneriennes, 12mo. 
4 vols. 17535. 
16, Traits des maladies des Femmes, 12mo. 
| 6 vols. 1761 and 1765. 3; 
17. Diſſertation ſur la peſte de Provence. 
18. Lettre à M. d' Arnouval * un livre de M. 


„Nibog. 
19. . 
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19. Memoire ſur la fontaine de Fonteſt: ofbe. fe 
20. Tractatus Pathologicus. 


21. Traits des Tumeurs & des Uictits!” | 
, L wah 4 # wow ' 7 3 


A e, 


1 4. on F I 
1 1 1 '} 


One ,of the moſt celebrated botaniſts of the 
preſent age. His works are replete with the fineſt 
erudition in what may be called the learning of 
nature, He had a large hare with M. Bouffon 
in the famous natural hiſtory and deſcription of 
the French king's collection of natural curioſities. 
And in the De . articles ns 
natural 1 are bis. An | 


&< 


b 


His pieces have taſte, and are agreeable, but they 
are too ſuperficial. . - , 

1. Memoires ſur le Louvre, 12mo. „ 

2. Effai ſur la peinture, la ſculpture, & Parchi- 

tectute, 12mo. 175t and 1752. 8yo. 

3. Edition of the Abbey Gedoyn's eintiabiab of 

uintilian, with his life, 12mo, 4 vols. 

4. Vers ſur Fachevement du Louvre, & fur la 
reſtauration de la Colonade, 1750. 
Meémoires ſur Poptra, ſur la place as Louis 

XV. ſur les Salles des Spectacles, ES la 

ROI du Roi. 


ant TT * A Wife 


Barkntr. 


The following are his moſt e pieces. 
1. Poeſies diverſes, 1749, and 1751, I2M0. 
2. Reflexions ſur quelques circonſtances preſen- 
tes, contenant deux lettres fur Pe e 
des Tableaux au Louvre, 1748. 5 
N 24 3. Epire 


L 232 ] 
3. Epizer nguyell ſur Tamour du W Fe & | 
5 la g : 


dire, 12 mo. 1730. 
4. Lettres ſur la Peinture, 12mo. 1758. 


5. Lettre fur les caracteres en peinture, Lime, | 
722. 
6. La Peinture ode (i Pe ofe! ) de . Ie Tel- 
lub, 12ma; 1763. 
7. Sadiſes nouvelles. &. autres pieces de el. 
Tue, vo. 1784. ae | 


. IS e F o. 15. | 


» 7; 


* 
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His Gertation ſur Peloctrieité hag 1 rise 
of the academy of Bordeaux. His eſſai fur la 
meilleure maniere d' amender les terres, contains 
a very ſenſible theory, which bids fair for 4 12881 
ady grew e Practice.” | 


— ö wr : - s 1 
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His works, are uſeful as. to matter, but got 2. 
greeable i in mauner. His beſt pieces ate, * 
. Vindiciæ librorum deutero canonicorum A 

nis teſtamenti, 12 m0. 1730. s 

27 Migge generale Callemagne, 1 1 .vols. 40. 

i 

3. Diſſertatio apologetica. adverſus Perherun. 

410, 37" 

4. Vie du marechal de Fabert, amo. 2 vols 
3 

5. Hiſtoire des loix & 355 tribunaux de juſtice 

de la monatckie F FE 470. 17 3 


— 0 1 * # 
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S Wee His s yorks are numerous, and 
many of them uſeful. 'S 


Lo » { 1. Ayan- 
s a 


1. 
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1, Avantures de D. Antonio de Bufali 1722. 
2. Des notes fur les mẽtame hoſes d vide par 
A 
3 La monar hie des Hebreys; TTY mar- 
* quis de faint Philippe, 12mo. 4 vols. 1728. 
4. L ſerleuſes & badines ſur les ouvrages 
des ſcavans, 12 vols. 12mo. 11 
. Le heros Chrétien, traduite de FAngloi de 
Richard Steele, & y a ajoute un trat "i - 
Vertus payennes, 12mo.,1 . 
6. Hiſtoire de Pologne ſous le TER Auguſte, 8vo. 
„ 
7. Hiſtoĩte des ſept ages de la Grece par Larrey, 
augmentée avec des remarques 2 vols. 
12m. 17 NET 
8. Le Hollaodojs, o kettres ſur la Hollande, 
I142mo. 1738. 
Amuſemens litteraires, 13005. 3 vols. 1740. 
iS: Hiſtoire de la fondation de Rome, & de Peta - 
blliſſement 57 la  regublque, z mo. 2 vols. 


1715. 290! 
11. Lettre ſur rerplesgon des fables de Pabbs 
ier. . 


12. Hiſtoire abrẽgẽe de la maiſon Pilitine' par 
'  Pabbe Schannat, avec 8 Wee de 
Vauteur,” 1 2mo. 1749 | | 


BALRERZ 


One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed nech in 
France. An author all of whoſe works are ſtampt 
with nuine excellency in being of general uſe, 

1. Diſk iſſertation ſur la cauſe” phyſique de la cou- 
leur des negres, 40. 1741. 
2. Relation de la F rance e 12mo. 


e 5 
| 3. Efai 


> 234 
20 Efai fur Phiſtoire naturelle de. la France & 6qui- 


noxiale, 12mo. 1748. 5 
«Aud Ornitologia ſpecimen novum, five * avium 
In Ruſcinone, Pyreneis montibus, atque in 
SGrallia equinoxtiali obſervatorum, 4to. 1745. 
5. Obſervations ſur Forigine & e des 
Pierres aten 8vo. 1746. cmd: 51 
£ Diwerſes ſervations anatomiques tirces des 
ouvertures d'un grand 3 den, 
8 vo. 1751, and 4to., 753. ne 
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Some of this gentleman': 8 light poetir = 
have. great merit. His yerſification 15; LE 
reckoned eaſy and ca} His E, pitres ſur divers 


ſujets, are agreeab 0b and darf the manners 
0 9 


2 


| 
| 
| 


of the inhabitants Paris, | in a lively manner. 
Grands talens, bpbctaclls magiques, | 

Tantät courus, tantot ſiffles, e e | 
Seigneurs vils, Midas bourſouffis ; .... 

Bas e ee ee TR "nigh * 

70 Ne 12 EO IHR, i 
Cabriolets à jeune guide; | 1 
Moines vermeils; riches 1 . 2 ena 
Abbes, Adonis en rabats ; 

Scgavans au tein pale & hvide 

Populace de Beaux- eſprit s 

Magiſtrats aux diſcours fleuris; 1 3 
Marquis bruyans a tete vuide ; 13 cee "he 


1 ' : 
- *4»>4 1k 13 . 


Amans, volages; bons, BF: 4 d 


— Ll * 
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This. . antiquarian ĩs very deeply read 
in the learning of the Eaſt, but his Reflexions fur 
6 Talphabet 


© 1 


Palphabet & fur la langue * on ſe e au- 
ttefois A Palmyre, 4to. 1754, gave riſe to a learned 


diſpute among the othemalifty, which We yet in 
the dark. 1 


4 
s 


* 


BAS K. 


L 


A Wvely; agreeable, and entertaining writer. 

1. Les confeſſions d'un Fat, 12mo. 1747. 
2. Le Tribunal de amour, ou les cauſes celebres 

de Cythere, 12 mo. 1749. 

3. Les Tetes folles, 12 mo. d A 
4. Le Tombeau philoſophique, 12mo. 171. Ks 
5. La Trentaine de Cythere, 12mo. 1752. _ 

6. Memoires de la Baronne de St. Clair, 12100. 

33 
by Lfite penſant, 1 12mo. 2 vols. 1755. 

8. L'Homme vray, 12mo. 2 vols. 1736. 

9. Le Faux;Oracle, 12m. 1267.5 7. 
10. Les Reſſources de Pamour, 12mo... © 
11. Avantures de Victoire Ponty, 12mo. 
12. Choix des anciens Mercures, 8 vo. | 
13. Lettre à M. Rouſſeau, au ſujet de la lee 

à M. d' Alembert, amo. 
14. Lettres d'amour, 12mo. 
15. Le nouveau Spectateur, 9 vols. 12mo. An 
agreeable imitation of the famous Specta- 

tor. | © Why . 
16. Le monde comme * eſt. 12mo.: . 1760. A. 

- Periodical paper, upon the ſame plan as the 

laſt, only under a different title. 
17s Diſcours ſur. Purilits des ſociẽtẽs littEraires, 
1753. Wonderful attributes are given to 
literary ſociety ,, by M. Baſtide. The 
literary ſociety, fays he, has all the advantages of 
other ſocieties, and none of their defects: She has 
na pfher ambition than to be uſeful and pleaſing z 


ſhe 


. 


2 "x. | 


| 
| | 
| 
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ſhe celebrates virtue ; : ſhe farms the manners; 
ſhe rules the imagination ; the warms the heart, 
and enlightens | th 1 1 © "Strange that the 
world does not abound in ſocieties to forward fuck 
good works, from the Kamchatſkans to the Hot- 
tentots—all people muſt be barbarians that have 
not literary locieries among them. | 


BAN 


Some of is works are useful PR the foul 1 of 
French criticiſm reigns in too . of them. 92 he 
beſt are. 

1. Les Beaux arts reduits ö 4 un meme bir. 

12mo, 1746. 
2. Cours de Belles- lettres, 12mo: 4 vols. 
3. Traduction d' Horace, avec de courtes notes, 

132m. 2 vals. 1750. 

4. Parallele de la Henriade & du Lutrin, 12 mo. 

5. Diſcours ſur la naiſfance de M. le 50 de 

Bourgogne. _ 

6. De geftu veterum in ſtudiis litterarum' 'retinen- 

do, oratio, 1750. 
La morale @Epicure, 12mo. 
b. De la conſtruction eh 12mo. 176 3 


* AUD 0 8 


. 1 chiefly . of W pieces of 
which the fell ceing are the beſt. 
1. Hiſtoire de Catharine de F rance, Reine d' An- 
gleterre, 12mo. 1696. 
2. Hiſtoire de Charles VII.“ 12mo. 2 vols. 1697 


1 


. 175 54. 
. Hiſtoire" de la_ conquete d'Angleterre par 
Guillaume ſecond * de N. ormandie, 12 mo, 

2 170T. 3 21 n 


od, EST 7 : & 


4. Ger- 


"SY 
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thine le F oix, Reine d Espagne, nouvelle | 
miſtorique, 12mo. 1701. 5 
8 5. Hiſtoire de Philippe Augiifte, farms. 2 vols. 
vn DC. . 
6. Hiftoire ſecrette du Connétable de Bourbon, 
Tamo. 1696. 
7. Relation hiſtorique et galante de Vinvaſion . 
Espagne par les Mautes, 12m. 4 vols. 
41 2 
3. Nele fur P'utllité des hiſtoires Nic 
des Provinces. 


BE A uA r S 


His „ pe is better than his poetry, but neither 
are excellent.— His beſt works are, 
I. Recherches ſur les theatres de Prance, 3 vols. 
yo. 1735. 
2. Lettres d'Heloiſe et 0. Abelard en vers Fran- — 
N x7I7.0 0. 
: And his arne pieces. 


„ 
1 


BEAN E 1 1 E. 


A De agreeable and entertaining writet, with 
no inconſiderable knowledge of the human mind 
his works are much read and no leſs admired, _ 

1. La Spectatrice Danoiſe, 2 vols. 12 mo, 1 749. 
2. Mes Penſces, 12mo. _ | 
This little collection of oddities, is one of the moſt 
remarkable ſketches that haye been publiſhed du. 

ting the preſent age. It abounds with penetrating 
remarks on politicks, and the characters of politi- 
cal men—beſides a variety of touches which have 
ſomething of painting in them. I will give you a 
few inſtances of an agreeable play of imagination ; 
the belt pieces are e too long to quote.“ Pro- 
jectors 
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zectors commit the greateſt Gol, . Thoſe who 
never project at all, the moſt.” “ Projec- 
tor! never be diſheartened. A perſon has promiſed 
the commerce of all the world, to a people who 
have neither ports nor money, nor ſhips; nor com- 
modities, nor men: it was a ſenfible people, and 
the man was believed.“ „ Tis eaſier to 
raiſe to the higheſt pitch of | power, a. barbarous 
nation, than to draw a civilized one from a ſtate 
of mediocrity.” “ I would willingly be in- 
formed, ſays madam Puyſieux, in the ſecond part 
of her Sas what the greateſt part of women 
do with a mathematician, a chemiſt, or mechanic ? 
Why juſt what every woman that loves pleaſure 
does with every man that does not hate it.“ 
< It belongs only to ſuch as have. a violent pro- 
nſity to vice, to practiſe . virtues,” ——*<,Ic 
1s natural for a man, even for an Engliſhman, to 
have a certain ſerenity ſettled: in his eyes, when 
there is no further doubt about the fine ſhape of 
his leg.” “There are perhaps more per- 
ſons who have been wanting to an opportunity, 
than there are, to whom an opportunity has been 
wantin „ woman who will take the 
advice of her conſtitution, will always prefer to 
the man of ſenſe, the man whoſe ſenſe does not lie 
in his head.“ There is a certain country 
where neither ſeraglios nor bolts are known, and 
where the women, nevertheleſs, . have neither the 
pleaſures of vice, nor the reputation of virtue.” — 
« Who is the moſt virtuous woman breath- 
ing? She whom conſtitution hath made the moſt 
voluptuous, and reaſon the coldeſt of her ſex.” 
3. Suite de la defenſe de TEfprit des Loix, 
_ 12Mm9, 175 I. | 
* + Diſcours prononcẽ a Fouverture des, Legons 
publiques a Sorenhasge, 4t0. 175 1. 
NE [x Penſces 


%. 
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Penſces de Seneque, 12mo. 2 vols. 1752. 
3 Lettres de madame de Maintenon, 2 vols. 
1 52. ; 
7. Vie de madame de Maintenon, 12 mo. 2 vols. 
1753. 15 vols. 1756. 
8. Le Siecle de Louis XIV. par M. de Voltaire, 
avec des notes, 12mo.-3 vols. 1733. 
255 ND au Suplement du fiecle de Louis 
XIV. 12mo. 1734. | 
3 10. Nielanges de morale et de Lirterature, 12mo. 


1754. 
11. Lettres ſur les demelés avec M. de Voltaire 
7 12mo. ah TI 


on 12. T acite, avec une id Francois & une 
nouvelle edition du texte Latin. 
. 3 fer devant le Saen de Niſmes. 
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An ingenious writer, and an able mathemati- | 
cian. His principal works are, 
1. Diſſertatio de nonnullis ad jus hieratchicaim 
pertinentibus. 
2 Taj. cis. ad Viadr, 1750. | f 
3. Lettres ſur la literature Allemande dans les 
_  Mercures de France, de 1732 et 1753. 
4. Diſſertations philoſophiques ſur la nature du 
feu et ſur les differentes parties de la philo- 
ſophie et des mathematiques, 12mo. 1753. 
1 55 Le Pirrhoniſme du Sage, 8vo. 17 754. 12M, 


1755. 
6. Songes d' Epicure, 8 vo. 1756. 


— 


n 


Madame. Her Journal des Dames, is lvely 
and entertaining, —l inſert all the female authors, 
h that 


996 1 
that II may obſerve whit numbers there are in 


France, and catch from 1 to 85 idea of of 
French manner s. 3 


Z WK E * $ 4 8 0 PE 3 
Celebraied for ki s Poeme x aux A KA * 
ans de la Palx vid fell. Ibo. Mts 
As I ave you a ipe elde of Wn Khan's ſa- 
tire, 1 mall do the ame with this 9 
Pra. ö l 


= * 
> E Fe 


Oeſt vous ſeuls ave je e dame, eat, magna 3 


7 nimes. 


IJ 7 „ Th 22, alt: 376 * — 


A vod di Paths; e TY 
Qui du ſommet glace du nouvel univers, 
Allez vous enrichir par*on heureux échange, 
Des pierres de Golconde et des trẽſors du Gange, 
Et qui ſcavez encor, faſtveux fans dapger, 
Loan dl acheter ce luxe avec Por ẽtranger; 2 
Antiques ennemis d'un peuple qui vous aime, 
Intrépides Anglois, celebres par nous- meme, T 
C'eſt vous ſeul-qu'un Franpois de votre gloire 
ẽpris, 
Au ſein e vos rivaux; dans en murs de Paris. 
A travers les clameurs d'une foüle e ESarce,- 22 
Embraſſant de_Lovis Vimage reverce, | 
Q elle ombrage a Tenvi @oliviers encor verds; 
Oui, c'eſt vous qu'un F. rangois veut chanter dans 
ces vers. 


(@. 


* 


— 
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| Madame. Her romance ee ee Mes Princi- 
pes, and her Journal litteraire, are her beſt works. 


5 | 185 B Au- 
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B EAU MON T, 


Mae 8 5 0 TRE. „ 
be Nouveau Neagalin Anglo, Ss WW. | 
2. Magaſin des enfans. RO Tg: 1 

3. Lettres des Marquis de Roſelle, 2 vols, 1965. 
4. Lettres de Sophie et du Chevalier D * pour | 
ſervir de ſupplement aux lettres de Rotelle, „ 

2 vols. 1765. 


"The Lettres de Roſelle 3 1$ her beſt  produttion 


| B ESU IL As. 


His Diſcours de PUrtilite des Voyages relative. 
ment aux ſciences et aux moeurs, is a piece of 
great merit, both in matter and ſtile. | 


BzLiDon 


One of the firſt military writers in France, 
where his works are in great eſteem. 15 „5 
1. Nouveau cours de Mathematiques A ruſage de 4 3 
' Partillerie et du genie, 4to. 172. 1 
2. La ſcience des Ingenieurs dans la conduite | 
des travaux de fortification et d' architectueTrt 
civile, 4to. 1729. 1 915 
3. Le Bombardier Frangois, 17 34. 4to. 4 
4. Architecture hydraulique, 4to. 4 vals. 1734. 2 
5. Traité des effets de la poudre dans le canon, ; 
les bombes, et les mines, 1741. 193 
6. Dictionnaire portatif de Vingenieur, ou T 


explique les principaux termes des ſciences 
les plus neceſſaires a un Ingeniecur, 12mo. 1 
1755. 
7. Traite de fortification, to. 2 vols. | 
R BEL- 


| Enn of which he is the author. He is hetter 
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Tbis very Lich geographer i 15 worthy to he 
placed among the moſt uſeful of the F wink au- 
W. All his __ are 1 and 8 of them 


Wellen | 


— 


— 


BE R N 1 8, 


> 


- Cardinal Ws. The following are the oringipal 


nown in the political than the literary world. 

1. Reflexions ſur les paſſions et {ur les gots en 
vers et en proſe, 8 vo. 1738. 

25 L'Irreligion, poeme. _ 

3. CEuvres melees en proſe et en vers, 9 
17 52, and other editions afterwards. 


B E L I o v. 


Beſt bern by his theatrical pieces, of os 
* Zelmire, and Siege de Calais, are his beſt, the latter 


tragedy made a prodigious noiſe in France; the mayor 
and aldermen of Calais waited on the author with 
a moſt flaming compliment, and he received many 
other marks of admiration. 


B A I A A 1 . 


* 2 x4 


. Reflor of Orbe in Seeder A very 
Ft. valuable writer, and greatly eſtecmed among the 


* wiſs. The pringipal of his works are, 
1. Deſcri 8.0 cap Bonne Eſperance, 12mo. 


ä vols. 1741. . 
e Philantrope, 12 mo. 2 2 2 vob. Ng | 
TS SOLON 


1 
/ 
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A S V, 


A 43 


Lettres ls Morts aux Vivans, traduit de ma- 
dame Rowe, 1 2mo. 2 vols. 1740. 
Sermons de Tillotſon, tome vii. 
Leonidas, poeme traduit. 135 
. Inſtructions pour les mariniers, par Hales.” : 
. Eſſai ſur bleds verſes, in the Memoires de la 
Societe CEconomique de Berne, 1763. 


vol. 3d. 


55 8. Eſprit de la legiſlation pour encourager Tagri- 


Culture, la population, les manufactures, et 
le commerce. — In the memoires de la 
Societé de Berne, 1705. vol. 2d. 
This piece gained the prize which the Count of 


Miniſzech a Poliſh nobleman, Staroſte of Ivanow, 
and reſiding in Swiſſerland, gave for the beſt ſolu- 
tion of this propoſition, viz. What ought to be the 
ſpirit of legiſlation for favouring agriculture, rela- 
tively to that firſt object population, and the 


arts, manufactures and commerce? 


It abounds © 


with a very conſiderable treaſure, of truly politi- 
tal knowledge, and the juſteſt ideas of 1 ve 


importance of agriculture. 


'% 


9. De Eau relativement à en 'Ruſti- 
que, 8y0. 1764. | 


Ber TR AN D, 


Elie, Brother of the preceding. 


1. Memoires ſur la ſtructure intẽrieure de la 


Terre, 8 vo. 1752. 


; 2. Inſtructions Chreriennes, 12mo. 1752, and 


vo. 17566. ” 
3. Memoires pour ſervir à Phiſtoire des tremble- 
mens de terre de la Suiſſe, 8 vo. 1756. 
4. Quatre ſermons A Foccaſion de Tevergon de 
Laſbonne, 8vQ. 1756. 
hoes + bs This 


„„ : 

This ingenious gentleman's pieces are much 
eſteemed; and the ſhare he had in the foundation 
of tlie admirable Berne n merits the greateſt | 
* | 


BIETE NA. 


His principal works are, 

1. Memoires de M. de * * traduits de PItalien, | 
| ar lui meme. 

2. Tita de Valerie et de Barbarigo, 2 vols. 

12mo. 1741. n 

3. Le Petit Toutou, 1746. 

4. La Force d'Exemple, 12mo. 1747. 

5. La Poupee. | 

6. Le triomphe du Sentiment, 12mo. 1750. 


1 1 

B L AIS E. 4 

Hlis mathematical works are worthy of the re- 
putation they have gained. 5 


B L AN c. 


An ingenious author, but ſtrangely kyown in 
general by the worſt of his works—his Letters on 
the Engliſh. 
1. Pocme ſur Phiſtoire des gens de lettres de 
5 Bourgogne, 8 vo. 1726. 
12. Elegies, 8 vo. 1731. ; 
A3. Lettres ſur les Tableaux expoſe au Louvre, en 
VVV 
4. Lettres d'un Francois ſur les Anglois, 1745 
and 1751. 3 vols. 12 mO. | 
57 Obſervations fur les ouvrages de M. M. de Paca- 
demie de Peinture, et de Sculpture expo- 
{ces au Salon du Louvre, 12mo. 1753. 


6. Lettre 


(24835 Þ 0 | 
6. Lettre à M. le Preſident de Ruffey ſur Velec- 
tion de M. le comte de Clermont. 2 a Pacade- 
mie Frangois, 4to. 1753. : h 
7. Diſcours politiques traduits de FAnglois' de 
David Hume, 2 vols. 12mo. 1754, 2 Valet 
8vo. 1755. 
8. Editor of the Lettres de M. de la More, 
amo. 1754» 
Theatrical pieces. 


BLANGHET, 


Beſt known by his idee du siscle Litteraire r6- 
duit à fix vrais auteurs: which is certainly the 
moſt ridiculous idea that ever entered the whimſi- 
cal head of a literary projector. His fix true au- 
thors are, Greſſet. Trublet, Fontenelle, Monteſ- 
quieu, Piere, and Caſtel the Jeſuit. 


Well known for his numerous military works, 
the chief of which, are the following. 
1. Elemens de Fortification, 1739. 1764. 
2. Elemens de la guerre, 3 vols. 8 vo. 1743. 
3. Memoires d'artillerie de M. Surirey de S. 
| 'Remy, 3 vols. 4to. 1749. augmented. 
4. Eſſai ſur la Caſtrametation, ou ſur la meſure, 
et de trace des camps, 8 vo. 1748. 
5. L'Arithmétique et la Geomegrie de Fofficier, 
2 vols. 8vo.:1748. 1: | 
6. Abrege d'Arithmẽtique et. de Geometrie, A a. 
Puſage des jeunes militaires, 12mo. 1748. 
7. Nouveaux clemens de-fortification, à Fuſage 
des jeunes militaires, 12mo. 1752. 
8. The articles in the Encyelopœdia on the mili- 
® tary art are his. a 
R 3 Bro- 
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Bo r . 


bete i is an agreeable livelineſs in this eas 
man's pieces, which deſerve to be better known 
than they are. The beſt of them are, a 
1. Mẽmoires des Chev. Blondeau, 12 m0. 
2. CEuvres des Chev. Blondeau, 2 vols, 1amo. 
1745. 
3. Eſſai ſur le point d'honneur, 12mo. 6. 
4. La Fortune, ou uſage des Richeſſes, 12 mo. 
5. La Reputation, 8 vo. 1748. 
5. Abrege de Fhiſtoire de Marguerite Au. 
7 
8. 


triche. 
Les Mceurs des Balois. OE lac 
Le Lene babillard, 12mo. 0748. 


* Lee! 1th £294 
An archite& whoſe works are much prized in 
France ; he wrote, s 
1. De la diſtribution des Maiſons de plaiſance et 
de la decoration des Edifices en general,” 
2 vols. 4to. 1737. 
2. Un Recuell hoy plans des Egliſes, Maifons- 
Roeyales, Palais et edifices les plus conſidé- 
rables de Paris, avec la Deſcription de ces 
Edifices, 8 vols. folio, 1752. 
. Diſcours ſur la neceſſite de Petude de Parchi- 
tecture, 8vo. 1754. 
4. The articles concerning architecture, in the 
eee are his. 


% 


; | ö 


Madame. The . of her pieces are the 
following, 


15 eff 


1 0 1 


5 1. Le Paradis Terreſtre, poeme, imits de Mil- 

5 ton, 8vo. 1748. 

2. La prix alternatif entre les Belles Lettres et 
les Sciences, poeme. This F was crown- 

ed at Rouen in 1746. 

3. Le Temple de la Renommite, poeme de Pope 
traduit, 8 vo. 1749. f 

4. La Colombiade, 8 vo. 1756. 

Her huſband has tranſlated ſome : pieces from : 

the Engliſh. | 


B O1 S. 


The voluminoufneſs of this writer is excuſable, 
as he has in general dedicated his time to uſeful 
ſtudies. His works are very well worth a lift; 

1. Dictionnaire univerſel de Phiſtoire naturelle - 
du regne animal, confiftant en quadrupedes, 
oiſeau, &c. 3 vols. folio. 

2. Les doutes de M. Klein traduit du Latin; 

VO. 1754. 

Syſteme natural du regne animal, 8vo. 1754. 
2 vols. 
Traduction des Miſſus de M. Klein, 8vo. 
Dictionnaire Militaire, 2 vols. 12mo. 1745: 
Dictionnaire d' Agriculture, 2 vols. 
Lettre pour ſervir de Supplement i Pamuſe- 
ment philoſophique ſur le language des 
| Betes, 12mo. 1739. | 
L'Aſtrologue dans le puits, 12mo. 1740. / 
Lettre à le Marquis * * * far la Merope de 

M. de Voltaire, et ſur celle de M. Maffel, 

- 0y0.-1749. 

10, Le parfait Cocher, 12mo, 1744. "0 
11. Dictionnaire des alimens, vins, et liqueurs, ; 
3 vols. 12mo. 1750. 

| R 4 12 Ordre 


SES. 6 


. 
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2. Ordre naturel des ourſins de mer, et foſliles, 
traduit du Latin de M. Klein, 8vo. 1754. 
13. Dictionnaire genealogique, 8 vo. 
. 14. He had a large ſhare in the ſeven volumes of 
the Reflexions ſur les Ouvrages de ae 
ture, par Fabbe Granet. 


BO UO 


Mademiviſelle. Her chief work is the Memoires 
de la Comteſſe de Mariemberg, 12mo. 785 


F 


\ 


. Celebrated for the treatiſe entituled, Les Inte- 
rets de la France mal entendus dans les branches 
de I Agriculture, de la Population, des Finances, 

du commerce, de la Marine, et de VInduſtrie, 3 
vols. 12mo. 1756. A work famous for freedom, 
truth, and a conſiderable oo gless⸗ of thoſe 1 im- 
portant ſubjects. h 


KR © 15:9 . 


A comic writer, of native and genuine hu- 
mour. He is certainly one of the firſt which 
France has produced. His Oeuvres de Thea- 
tre are in 9 vols. 8vo. His beſt pieces are, 1. 
L'amant de ſa femme. 2. L'impatient. 3. Le 
Babillard. 4. Admete er Alceſte (trag.). 5. Le 
Frangois a ee 6. L'impertinent malgre lui. 
7. Le Badinage. 8. Les deux nieces. 9. Le 
pouvoir de la ſympathie. 10. Les Dehors trom- 
peurs. It. L'embarras du choix. 12. L'epous 
par ſupercherie. 13. La fete d'auteuil. 14. Le 
Sage étourdi. 15. Le Medecin par occaſion. 


16. La 


A 


1 


16. La Folie de jour. His italian comedy, 1 in 
which path he is the author of numerous pieces, 
has not the merit of the above. 


30 1 2. 


His Deſcription Oeconomique as la Paroiſſe de 


Chietres, in the Berne memoirs 1763, vol. iſt. is 


an exceedingly valuable tract, in its ſetting an ex- 
ample worthy of being followed all over Euro 

This gentleman is Rector of the Pariſh, and de- 
ſcribes it under ſeveral heads of inhabitants 


FFF oeco- 
nomy, Sc. Sc. Se. x 


B Oo x. 


Beſt known by his 

1. Memoires ſur les marons d'Inde, 4to. and 

2. Diſſertation ſur Putilice de la foie des Araig- 
nees, in french and latin, 8vo. 1748. 

3. Memoire ſur le Thermometre. 


BoNNEV AL. 


"Beſides ſeveral critical pieces of no great repu- 
tation, he is the author of, 
1. Lettre d'un hermite à J. J. Rouſſeau, 1753. 
2. Apologie de la muſique et des muſiciens 
Frangois, 17 54. | 


B O D R. 


One of the numerous anſwerers of M. J. J. 
Rouſſcau. His piece is entituled Deux diſcours 
ſur les avantages des ſciences et des arts, en re- 
ponſe a J. J. e 1752. 


eius 


0 i 9 9 
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A moſt chaos writer on fubjeas of Juris- 
prudence. Some of his works are in eſteem. 


45 * 
* 


e eee 


2 the French academy. Moſt known by his 
Traduction de FAnti-Lucrece, 8vo. 1749. a his 
Parallele de Fexpedtrion d Alexandre dans les 
Indes avec la conquete des mEmes contrees, par 
Damm Kouli Kan, vo. 1751. 


8 Bovevrxr 


+7 


Author of many very valuable tracts not ſofiei. 
ently known in all maritime countries. 

1. De la nature des Vaiſſeaux, 4to. This piece 

Carried the prize of the academy of Sciences 
in 1727. 
2. Methode d'obſerver exactement ſur mer la hau- 
ceceur des aſtres, 4to, Carried the prize alſo, 
of the year 1729. 
- 3- Effai d'optique fur la oradation de 1 lu- 
miere, 12mo. 1729. 

4. De la maniere d'obſerver en mer la diclinsi- 
ſeon de la Bouſole, 4to. Carried the prize | 
Alſo, of the year 1731 
5. Traité du Navite de ſa canſtruQion et de os 
| mouvemens, 30. 1746. 

6. Entretiens ſur la cauſe de Vinclinaifon des 
 _., Orbites des planetes, 40. 1748. 

7, La figure. de la Terre determanee, par les ob- 

ſervations que Mrs. Bouguer et de h 

Condamine ont fait au 'Perou, 4to. 1749. 

8. Juſtification des mẽmoires de Pacademie des 

Sciences A Poccafion des diſputes ſar Is 
figure de Ja Terre, 4to. 1752. 

9. Nouveau Traite de Navigation contenant Ma 

theorie et la practique du Pilotage, 4to. 1733. 


7 10. Lettre 
| \ 


„ 38-1 
10. Lettre ſur divers points n 41d. 
1754. 


BOA u o x. 


A very able mathematician and the beſt geo- 

grapher in France : His works are truly valuable.. 

1. Propoſition d une Meſure de la Terre, 12mo. 
17 

1 Velo eonjectirale de la Terre ſur Fequa- | 
teur, 12M0. 1736. . 

3. Reponſe au memoire contre la EP con- 
jecturale des degres de I'equareur, ru 
1738. 

4. Re 25 au ſujet de Phiſtoire de la Chine dy 

P. du Halde. 

1 Trait des meſures itineraires des Romains. 

6. Eclairciſſemens geographiques ſur Pancienne 
Gaule, 12mo. 1741. | 

7. Many Geographical Charts, very much e- 

ſteemed. | 

8. Analyſe ocographique de IItalie, 4to. 1744. 

. Differtation ſur l'etendue de Pancienne Jeru- 

ſalem, et de ſon temple, 8vo. 1747. 

10. Nouvel Atlas de la | Ghine, folio. p 

11, Eclairciſſemens geographiques ſur la carte de 
Inde, 4to. 1753. 


B R A N 0 4 8. 


An able mathematician and geographer; his 
works are valuable. His Explication du flux et 
reflux de la mer, 4to. 1749. is 7 of his beſt 
pieces. „ 

B R 0 o N, 


* 


Mademoiſelle. Her Amans P biloſophes, ou 10 
| triomphe 


7 | 1 252] 


_ erioniphe de la raiſon, amo. 175: is an agree! 
able romance. ERR, 


B A u H TER 


An author of merit; many of his works, are 
uſeful, but ſome of them are reckoned rather 
trifling. He is beſt known by his- 

1. Traduction de la mẽdecine raiſonne de Hoff- 
mann, 9 vols. 12mo. 1739. 
2. Diſſertation ſur Fincertirude des ſignes de la 


mort, 2 vols. 12mo, 1749. _ 
. Memoires pour ſervir à la vie de M. Slo 
. 8v0. 1749. 
y Ln dI'Imagination, ou lettres fo TH, ſu- 
Jets, 12mo. 1740. Theſe letters are whim- 
+ fical enough, but one, of them which contains his 
maxims, has two or three worth tranſlating.— 
A book without a preface, is a kind of literary | 
monſter. But if the work is good, why aſk par- 
don of the reader? And if it is bad, what fol- 
Jows from aſking it?“ “ Is there a greater folly 
than that of puniſhing the faults of others? Julius 
Caefar enſlaves his country, and Cato kills himſelf.” - 
It is very rare that a man poſſeſſed of a great 
mind is agreeable in converſation: There is too 
much pain in lowering his ideas to the trivial ſub- 
jects of common converſation”—* Nothing more 
common than to feek conſolation in a ſource, the 
ſirgams of which are exhauſted. Abelard deprived 
for ever of the p'caſures_he bad taſted with his 
dear Eloiſa, throws himſelf into a cloiſter, and 
builds a monaſtery under the Invocation of the Pa- 
- raclet. A woman of the world never thinks of 
* God, until the world thinks no longer of * 
Ser M. 912 $9.0 eee in works of Pity! H— 


5 
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Bavens, 
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"Firſt G to tbe king. Is it poſſible that 
there can be great trading nations in the world, 
who are perpetually lighting up the flames of war, 


to the ruin of millions of men, for the ſake of 


commerce, and yet overlook the inexhauſtaple 
mines of wealth and naval power, Which are 


ng- 


| ſpread ſo thick over the great South Sea! 
land, Spain, and France, have been repeatedly 


called upon by their own people to profit by 
worlds e all is kept under a myſte- 
tious veil by a company of private traders f 

a republick that ſcarce exiſts 4 republic of 


mere traders, that falls at the firſt hand that is 
lifted againſt her! A republic who laid her foun 


dation in commerce during a bl War — h 


— 


is ruined in the midſt of profourtt peace! M 


Bauche is the author of Conliderations Geographi- 


ques et Phyſiques fur les Nouvelles Dẽcouvertes au 


Nord de la grande mer, 9 ee | 


mer 0 1285 3 You. 4O- 175 3. 
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- * Known for his vaſt knowledge of naval] hiſtory 
over the whole world. His works are'truly philo- 
ſophical, and difplay an erudition which does 
honour to himſelf and his country. 
"by 1 297 des fluxions, traduit de Newton, 440 


1740. Duin of 903 79,799 
5 | 


2. La Sratigue Js Vegetavx," traduite de Vanglols 


de Hales, 4to. 1743. 
. Hiſtoire Naturelle, 13 ele. 4to. 17493 1765. 


There are ſo meny ſyſtems of natural hiſtory, 


that it has been aſked by many, eſpecially the dif- 
ciples 


13 


? * 


„ 

ciples of Linnzus, What occaſion for a new one? 
M. Buffon anſwers theſe gentlemen in the proper- 
eſt manner poſſible by Sing a ſlight view of 


the famous ſyſtem of Linazus ; I ſhall lay an ex- 


dat of this part of his work before you, it will 


vs the juſtneſs of his intentions in compoſing 


- 'Þ yoluminous a work. 


Y; 


* 


0 „That writer divides 
the whole animal world into ſix claſſes, viz. qua- 
drupedes, birds, amphibious animals, fiſh, inſects, 

and worms. Now this firſt diviſion, is evidently 
incomplete, for it conveys no idea of certain gene- 
ra which are nevertheleſs conſiderably extenſive; 
Such are cruſtaceous animals, ſhells, and ſerpents, 
which, at firſt ſight, appear to be totally ate 
For how can it occur to us, that ſerpents are am- 
phibious, that cruſtaceous animals are inſects, or 


that ſhell fiſh are worms? Had he extended his 


# * 
A 4 
+4 2 


- claſſes to twelve or more inſtead. of fix, - he 


"*rould have been more clear, and his diviſion | 


leſs arbitrary; for in treating of natural pro- 
ductions, the more we enlarge the number of 
our diviſions, the nearer we approach to truth; 
for nature produces only individuals; all the 
connections of orders, claſſes, genera, and the 
like exiſt only in our own imagination We 
ſhall find, if we examine the generical character- 
iſtics only, which he uſes, yet greater defects: 
Thus fot inſtance, any particular, as that of teats, 
uſed for the diſtinction of quadrupeds, ought to 
belong to all animals; whereas, from the time of 
| Ariſtotle it has been well known that the horſe has 
no teats. The claſs of quadrupeds he ſubdi- 
vides into five orders, viz. 1. Anttropomorphe. 2. 
Fere. 3. Glires, 4. Jumenta. 5. Pecora; from the 
enumeration. of theſe orders it muſt be apparent, 
that the diviſion is not only arbitrary, but ill ima- 
W 


la 1 


gined: for he places in the firſt, che man, Fl 5 
ape, the Noth, and the armadillo. The ſyſtema- 


tie phrenſy muſt run high indeed to rank beings 
together ſo different as a man, and an armadillo . 


The ſecond order he begins with. the lion and ty- 
ger, but then he 5 to the cat, the otter, the 
weaſel, the ſea · cal 

and at laſt comes the he 


dge-hog, the mole and 
the bat! Could 


' ſuch domeſtic animals as a dog or a cat? Glires, or 


dormice 1s his third order ; he arranges under this 


head, not only all the mouſe kind (of 3 which I know 


but one, the dormouſe) but the porcupine, the 


horſe, the ſquirrel, and the beaver. The fourth is 


the Jumenta, or animals of burthen, theſe are the 
elephant, the ſea-horſe, the ſhew mouſe, the horſe, 
and the hog——ſo incongruous and whimſical an 


aſſemblage, as to make us think it muſt have coſt 


the author no flight pain to render it ridiculous. 
Laftly the Pecora, or cattle, conſiſts of the camel, 
the ſtag, the goat, the ſheep, and the ox: but 


what a difference is there between the camel and 
the ſheep—the ſtag and the goat! For what rea- 
ſon ſhould ſuch creatures be ranked in the ſame 


order, except from a determination that the ani- 


mal kingdom ſhould be reduced into ſo few or- . | 


ders? Then if his ſubdiviſions be further examined 
the lynx will be found to be a kind of cat the 


fox and wolf, a fort of dog—the civet a kind of 
badger—the guinea pig, a kind of a hare—the . 
rhinoceros, an elephant, and the aſs, a horſe ! And 
this incongruity, merely becauſe there is ſome uni- 


formity in the number of their teats—or the figure 


of their horns. From his ſyſtem of quadrupeds 


we may judge of the reſt, . With him ſerpents are 


amphibious "animals—the crab, and lobſter, are 


O 


\ 


the dog, the bear, the badger 


any one have thought the three 
laſt deſerve the- name of Feræ or wild beaſtz—or _ 


_"— FS —— ne» — — 
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not only inſeRts, but of the ſame dug with Kean) 


eas! The ſhell, cruſtaceous and. gelatinous fiſh, 
oyſters, muſcles, ſtar, and cuttle u are indiſcr- 
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His moſt noted pieces are, La Vie ee et 
: prise de Henry IV. 2 vols. 4to. 1764. and 4 vols. 
12mo. 1 and his Hiſtoire de Jules Celar. 


-. 


Carty 


A mathematician whoſe works are well known; ; 
the principal are, , 
1. Elemens Calgebre. et de geometrie, 8 vo. 
2. Legons elementaires d'aſtronomie, geometric, 
et phyſique, 8vo. 1748 and 1755. KP 
3. Legons elementaires de mechanique, go. 
V 
2: He VE the Ephemerides. de Deſplaces 
' depuis 1745, juſqu en 1766, 4to, 2 vols. 
5. La Table des eclipſes qui eſt dans 1 ge 
, verifier les dates, 4 yo. 
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As this very learned monk's works may be of 
great uſe to all employed in any pieces of eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory or literature, and as the chief of them 
are little known in any language except the French, 
I ſhall inſert a liſt of them numerous as they are. : 
He is one of the moſt voluminous authors of the 
_ preſent age. i 
1. Vie de Jeſus Chriſt, n 1720. | 
2. Commentaire litteral fur: tous les livres de 
Fancien Teſtament, | 8 4to. 25 vols. and | 
- in folio.” $0h 
5 The 


1 27 ) 


The ſame in-Latin, 6: vols; folio! Mang TY 


1. Lettres pourJervir de rẽponſe à ia critique de 
M. Fourmont ſur le commentaire. 
5 Diſſertations ſur Pecritureſainte-rires do com- 
mentaire, 1720. Ato. 3 volsk 
6h Hiſtoire de Pancien' et du nouveau teſtament, 
40. 4 vols. 12mo. 7 vols. 17 . 
7. Diſſertation ſur les grands chemins de Lor- 
©, ralne, 410c1727.2. 2 1 140 | 
8, Ab chrojickigique Je Phiſtoire ſacrẽe et 
Ie] Wer depuis ſe e de monde 
I ua nous, g Vo. 17 9;... * 
9. The , ng £203 
10. Dictionnaire hiſtorique et eee la bible, 
vols. folio, 1730. and 4 in 4c 


11. The fame in latin, 4 vols. 4m. ſho . {ft 


12, Hiſtoire ecclẽſiaſtique et civile de Lorraine, 


folio, 4 vols; 6. i 2 3 0 
1. Hiſtoire de Lorraine e 8v0. 17 
4. Commentaire littẽral ſur la rẽgl e daa, { 
2 2 vols. 40. 1734. e Su 1 
15. The ſatne in latin, 1 748. Tor! x air or wines 


16 Hiſtoire univerſelle s profane, 1 n $2 
40. 1735. d ee .} fucceſively ab. 5 


551 terwurdz. | i 


bow: 1 4 h ſolte ene e ae | 
et qucheſſes de Lorraine, 4ro. 1736. 
18. | Hiſtoire gẽnẽalogique * "maiſon de Chire- 


* 


11 ĩ˙¹“dkw ͤ DIR IS 
5 Diſſerrarion” ſar; key” apparitins. des ebe, IF 


temo. 1746. Ort 11 S 900% ty 


20. Diſſertation ſur Jon: vampires ou reyer md 8 8 ; 
Hongrie, ame 2/vols! 17499... 


TH Traits biſtorique des baux et Jains- de Plom- 
bieres de Bourbon, &c. ch cod * 

„„ 8 vo. 1748. „ 
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22. 2- Bibliotheque Lorraine, ou hiftoire des 3 
mes illaſtres qui out fleuri en Lorrain, folig, 
JJ 

Beſides many works in manuſeript. Think of 

a man attaining his 48th year before he begun to 

write, and afterwards. A the author uf "this 

multitude of Works! "bt G ischt VO - 
1011 45 eee oy WO egg Air e 
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The. e rial ial 4 
writer, and a very bigotted u,: much properer 
for a monk than a ſoldier.” His Grandeur & Ame, 
one wauld ſuppoſe the work ef a man wN held 


his pen in one hand, wbile he counted his beads 
with the other. 3 9 . id ID fi ods 994 F929 
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ö Bender * G Switterland.”- The Gcιον * 
cal writings of this moſt in geiitleman are 
greatly to his hondur. He 15 beft- nen B s 
Mzmoire ſur les obfervaticts bhẽtẽcrologiqued, in 
the: Memnires of the Berne Society, 1763, vol. 1. 
p- 93. a piece which abounds with the juſtelt ideas 
and the happieſt application df mime | 
tions. His Mcemoire Fog la queſtian propoſse pat 
M. le Comte de Moiſzech;; tlie prine for which was: 
gained by M. Bertrand, (Ses p 24 is moſt 
valuable piece, full of the quiſteſt remarks om agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce and papulation.. 
I-ſhalt trangate: an extracb or- two from: this/excet-. 
lent eſſay, which will prove o ⁰οuαν What Laſſert, 
better than ten pages of praiſe. His parallel be- 
tween Sead au Kalk YO is! applieahle to alt 


countries. CEA 1.69% ee oge 
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i Moth anitnate$i'cyltiv: Gbr br ach ab Works 
1 . 0 1 8 roand: W We this x 
8 w 1 iffetence, 5175 
proves ar once, that. the 1 is itt the field 
another; on the contratys; hi 8 Activity is faftarned 
by the 7 oy able idea, that 25 more he amelio⸗ 
rates his farm, che more he augments its value, agd an 
the fooner it Will place him in a ftare of eaſe. kt 
is therefore of great conſequence that the yt 
4 ks Mould be proprietors, and in general po 

is the laud they cultixate. The little extent f 
their domaines ig :the ſtrongeſt ſpur to their 
induftry, The neceſfty they 202 9 5 of 1 0 
folfiftance for their families, for FE them ro 1 
ment the fertility of their ground. Bad la land a 185 
Hotetes itſelf under the hands of irs polfeſlor d 
labotirs himfelf upon it: but when it belongs to 4 
fich man, WHO fdaining ſuch work ethploys mer! 
cenaries q: perforqi it, i lies almoft rays.” waſte 7 
for none are difpoted, to lire workmen at à large 
expence to break up agd amend had fands, 
there is an uncertainty of being repaid che coſt 
the money is converged, t0 other aſes, or an EX 
bought in a more fertile doll.” But the little pro- 
prietar of fach:watte lands is gat [o repulſed; as 
he has not the ane: is 'of purchaſing another farw, 
he. atraches 55 "With, vigor to the cultivation, 
and carrefts. 415 very means the bad qualities he 
meers with: . regret. theſe pains for the 
little they return him he ſoſes not a moment 
but through. the force of diligence and labour, he 
by degtees changes tlie nature of his ſoil, and 
reduces it to a profitable, land, This is a true 
conqueſt” to. the Rate: : a new field is 5 to the 
country, inſtead of beipg loſt under the hands of a 
citizen,” or à great proprietor. Such a country- 
mag, takes the 15 of © thing that is yield 

' ed 


— 


| that turned into avenues,” : 
' rations "which would 19 70 


inſtruments of huſbandry 2 Is it no 


260 ] 


ed by his little domain; = Hee! manag es all Fi 2 


wiſe oeconomy. 


eat he To ardleſs 
what they call 7 85 0 $4 N 50 Fl of 
ſtance to fr all ro jibe ” 


hut it may be alked, ho can a cu n man, 
who poſſeſſes 1 a few. Relds: 1 i er 9 5 
very moderate revenue, be able to command BY 


t. natural. te te 
believe that his land 78000 bot d be "wel 125 ys a) 


——Yes; it may, much better, t 

rietor wh 0 Aildlains 1 1 by 2 
pr Ee 12 5 he lives U 10 5 WES 
and that he has been inſpired 1 je, JO. with a 
love of frugality and labour. The uſe of oxen 
and artificial Par being introduced, the little 
Faber der wil 1 1 have the neceſſary ſuccours 


or amelior is land for the qu tity o — 
nure, and al Wader 'of plows; and Cane 5 


ment in E to the fields. Neve 1 . 


culture more Hcuriſhing chag 169908 
before the lands Were 100 Ine qual 1 5 
the citizens, and While 4 We af the ſame 


| AS erp and Fiete 4 1 Fer | 


omulas hag” afftignetthe ery ſmall, but 
being well *cultivared, "the 0 15 5 97 main- 


tainance of their families for the 1 tag d. wonde 
; love 5 Pour 
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hems WhateVtray ny faite Kelten 

riage. There Tre chic fame Fine certain. 1 
of food which add to the 1 the Human 


fol reſources in their f 
Ihe followin 
and above v ö 


ſpecies, and which ſrem to. Urn matrer.. ore 
proper than the comtmioh, for e 
ule of fiſh, appears to offer 0 Vatitages, . 


ever 
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— byep it⸗ al bounds ; 3 for i t is always obſerved that in 
ſia i 1985 1 wh Wt 91 8 er 85 Mag is greater 
| than [8 


here. Would vouring popula- 
tio, ak the fr mate 91 e 4 
parts.o of our 1 to, Wel Gies Our. . and 

rivers with g0 ſh, and then to proſcribe th 10 
abuſe*of th m. The fi h woul , 9ccupy: great 
numbers c of men, furniſh! the means of living caly, 


and 2 numerous ſterity would. ſerve to re- people 
thoſe” þ arts 1155 the FRA diminiſh. As 
there a : kinds of food, which, contribute to the 


| fass che 10 8 action, there are others 


be prohibit” ihe inhabitants where they abound. 
hs waters, for exam 15 Ken 10 e 
es) contribute to Rene.” ” 
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"Hd net "i and a philoophical 
in grear eſteem, 
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works are 


1. Plan d'une mathematique abregee, 400. 1727. | 
2. La geometrie_ naturelle en dialogues, 1739. 


= 'Differtation philoſophique et littẽraire, ou par 
Nr les vrais de la phy que, et de la geometrie 
en recherche {i les regles des arts, ſoit me- 
© chaniques, ſoit liberaux, ſont, fixes ou arbi- 
d e 2 
: 4 1 ice Hylique ſur la pelagceur 1 
1 a 5 80 Lacho, 2 vals. Erb 
5 5. La math matique univerſelle, 410.1 726. 
3 Le ſyſteme de 77755 Iſaac Newton, 
expose et ant Een, parallele avec celui de 


10 & 


10 = ficiens, 0 en 
* Lettres ar la fin du monde. © 


5. Lope des couleurs, 12mo. 1740. 
SJ 9. Lettres 


* 


Pn ala Pportee du Fee * Phy- | 
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9. Lettres d'un academicien de Bordeaux fur le 
fond'de l muſique, 175 49 Ahn f 


19, Reponſe c critique d'un dea Emicien-de Rouen, 
3 © A Pacademicien de Bordeaux, TI. 
11. L'Homme moral oppoſe 2 EA Thotime phyſique 


de M. R. 8vo. 1736. ls 
12. He is one of the writers of fo Memoires do 
” Trevoux, : e 
"ic MINERS DE ONES $759 03 4 ABS lf AT RP RN 3 
anne f e engt 
445 4 2 n 0 ar a. "To 47 8280 a SES] 909 
x . in in * 4 of | $; 
1 very Siidtirared phyſician in F , whole 


| nao are in efteem,” wt Gn ly hers, but In, moſt 
foreign countries, 2 
I, "Piiterration phyf aid * le Pee Gun 
arc: boutant de Tegle.. de St. Nicaiſe de 
Reims, 1724. FL 
2. Diſſertations qui ont ẽtẽ ere nser A Pacads- 
mie de chirurgie depuis 17322. 
3. Premiere annee de ces prix juſqu'en 1738, &c. 
4. Reponſe à la critique des ſes conjectures for 
f i; flux et reflux, 1736. 
8.5 Traité des ſens, 71 1740. 
18. Eſfai for 11 51 ion appliquee aux phenome- 
nes de la lumiere eta quelques autres at- 
tribues I F'attraction. 
7. Remarques ſur les \memoires de Pacademic de 
chirurgie, 12mo. 1745." 
8. Lettres "concernatty' oper ration de 14 taille 
ns pradtfqui E fur jes dev fees, 12 mo. 1749. 
„ Recgeil de e fe eee 2 
| RNs 890.1 wrt 2 Gen 
| T0, Re utation ee toyen eneve 
by Kota 5 1752 2: lupe | 's 
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mouvement „ 47 53+ IT his piece 
carried the prize of the Berlin e 

| 12. ee au Recueil de frere Come. 

13. Eloge de M. de Fontenelle, 1ampo +34 

anne enn l taille laterale, waer | deux 
diſſertations, 8vo.. 1766. 551% 234 83 + 
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0 e proj jector, who = publiſhed 
ſeveral: pieces which are by turns whimſical, ſenli- 
"ble, and abſurd; he is beſt known by 

1. Proſpectus apologetique pour la quadrature 
Adu cercle, 4to. 17 po: 

5 eee de la - quadrature. du crrel, 


40. 175% 
. La vraie geometrie crnſcendante et pradtique, 
33 üs „„ 
r e 2 le > pechs eil. Fro 
bas 755. ok 3 
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Count. n a moſt elegant taſte. for 

the fine. arts—his works abound. with--ſcience, 

Judgment, and the graces: ... 

1. Le Caloandre. fidelle tradult de Tiallen de 

M,arini, vols. 12mo. 1740. 

2. Les vies Jo Mignard et le Moine dans on 

+=» --vies des premiers peintures du Roi. 

| 4 (ok Recueil d Antiquites Egyptiennes, Buucoes, 

Grecques et Romaines, 6 vols, 40. 1756. 

5 14 ＋ tris: 

+ esta alen 8 u. public 0 dans. k quirelle des 

Bouffons, 1200; 1754. 

. ene fur la peinture A Fencauſtique et for 


* Gag peinture A la cire, 8y0, 1735. 
84 6. Nou. 
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6 Nouveawe ſujets de peinbore, n et ſcul 

12 mo. 1555. Moſt of ſtheſe ;new ſubzecks 

are well choſe, and recommentled with attændant 
remarks that muſt be of no ineonſiderable wc to 
artiſts that would execute them. Mis obiatuation 
is juſt that the pictures which repreſent women 
5 the age of pleaſure have a more general attrac- 
tion than any others; nor is this ſurpriſing: All 
is charming, all delicious! in them. They are the 
productions, the moſt touching. the moſt exqui- 
ſite of nature. The fineſt flowers cannot be com- 
pared to them. Pleaſure animates their leaſt geſ- 
tures. The, graces, preſide over all their move- 
ments: In fine, all their actions acquire a redou- 
bled intereſt. The ſame reaſon which renders 
theſe ſubjects the moſt agreeable to ſee, renders 
them lilewile the moſt pleaſing to-paint;?** This 
remark is ſo a ſtrikingly true, that it is wonder 
ful there ſhould be ſuch numbers of pictures on 
the moſt contrary and horrible ſubjects. The beſt 
of his new ſubjects are. The eleven Grecian girls 
diſputing the prize of the courſe The Graces 
bathing in the fountain of Acidalia and Pha- 
Jari ordering Perillus into the burning bulls) 
he rt tape: vols- ! 11191 r 
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e eee reckoned» vory good au- 
thority. They nonſiſt off 
1.6 Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme dans 1 Japon, 
me giyolstig g. 0 % . geln GN 
161 Hiſtoire tl deſcription generale du Japon, 
Atto. a vols. 1738, and ramo. 6 vols. 764. 
3. Hiſtoire de Viſle de S. Dame 4to. a wol. 
eig 4414161 4 406; mnt 0 n en 78 
4. Hiſtoire generale de Ia Nouvelle France, 40. 
4 vols. 14, and 12m, G vols. 
8. e ern e N Mines 7 
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Bat amous all over Europe for his experiments in 
the New Huſbandry, publiſhed in M. du Hamel's 
Culture des Téres. This very ingenious Zentle- 
man has made experimental! agriculture, his 
| amuſement for many years, and by keeping a re- 
gular and exact journal of moſt circumſtances rela- 
tive. to his trials; was enabled to publiſn an hiſtory” 
of his practice, which was immediately followed 
by many other perſons in France, ho likewiſe” 
Fanden, experiments. M. de Chateau- 
vieux's book has been tranſlated into moſt 
languages, and experiments are daily making in 
many parts of Europe, in the New huſbandry of 
which an Englichman, Tull, was the inventor. I 
ſhall make a few remarks en the ſenſible French- 
man's experiments, ' which may be of ſome little 
uſe to thaſe who are induced from reading his 
memoires to nn the new apr be Il 
9/127 a 
* The co mag rod ce in M. de e 
„ hoon wut ree times "the feed of 
| - whear,' and all the numerous calculations, 
ner 3 which he inſerts with his pe. 


[ . J; 


riments to ſnhow the ſuperiority of the New ; 
hufbandry as he practiſes it, are founded on 
"a ©4cuok a —— — it is the common 
e eve ee e neighbours to ſow half 
their land y year: with wheat," and faldw 
1 e RIS ft les SIDES +4 
1M A npienomdt ads 16 N S r A bc 
u. M. = 9 inſerts beer ac- 
- counts: of the time, and manner of giving 
the neceſſary culture, EL the "mg 
no vhere e 105 nt 75 N ee 
III. e the OR A a ths he proves 
305>the: . . to _ wy e £0 - ved 
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IV. The arill atk which M. de ate ee 
rtrecommends to his readers, and which he 
uſed himſelf, is a moſt complicate machine, 
injinitely difficult to make, any where, and 
impoſſible to repair in a village, beſides the 
en of in deing vey coniderble. 


It muſt ſurely appear from theſe 8 
Ps all M. de Chateauvieux proves is, that a man 


when: he has a drill plough giver: him may uſe it if 
ir wants no repairs to great ad vantage compara- 
tively with the common huſpandry, as already ſet 
forth. But it muſt be very apparent that multi- 
tudes of new experiments are yet neceſſary to 
prove the New huſbandry (ſuppoſing a drill 
plough invented as ſimple as poſſibl) equal to the 
: fa, where the latter is practiſed in a more advan- 
| Aagootis . . de babe vieux“. 
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two parts, is allowed in many countries to be very 
bad The introduction of beans, peas, turneps and 
clover, render. a fallow totally unneceſſaty by yield. 
ing ameliorating crops of equal value with even 
wheat itſelf. From theſe circummſtances, I am in- 


clined to believe, that the famous experiments of 
this very ingenious gentleman, are far from carry- 


ing conviction — them in any country, except 


where they were made - and in that, I ſhould ap- 
prehend, the omiſſion of ating the expences of each 
method muſt make all prudent huſbandmen very 
cautious of engaging in ſuch unknown practices. 
The experiments, however, on Lucerne (except- 
ing again the article of expences) are very ſatis» 
faftory, 
| 5 = * 1 * * 2 *. 
| 7 em ad entertaining writer. The chef 
| of his works are 
1. Le recueil de ces dames; 12mo. 1746. 
2. Bi-hi, conte chinois, 12m0. 


3. Cargula, parodie de Catilina. Is 


. Diſſertation ſur les progres. gen ts alete, | 


puis les Grees Juſqu” A nous, 120 175. 
1 Voyage de Ragliane en vers et en 582 U * 

1 Poeſies diverſes, 12mo; A. 

Les ridicules du fiecle, une 1752. | 

6. Cela eſt fingulier hiſtory g ener 12mo, 

1 F t ygR. 0 105 4 ks. 664 
| 42g Maga-Kor, hiftoire'/Ja ies tzmq; 1752. 
10. Memoires d'un honete fete; 12m. 3 vols. 
11 Rſſai hiſterique fur le mamere de jager des 


hommes, 12 mo. 1733. 
12. Le quart d'heure d'une Jolie femme, / 12mo, 
1253s 


13. Memoires 


The huſbandry of dividing their farms into on 
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13. Mẽmoires pour fervir A Phiſtoire os hommes 
illuſtres de Lorraine, 12mo. 2 vols. 1754. ; 
14. Obſervations ſur le wee 87 1755. 
1.5. Hiſtoire de la ca . — 3 ne de 17 

e 


x6. Hiſtoire ge Lage 15 . 100 
* Lab ebe e Adapt aut A 

7 ces de la gu — ore: N Be DAN NIC bY 
18. Röponſe du "Rot 0e. Prufſe A for frere,-r Emo. 
19. Bis ei Prince Royal de Pruſſe. 
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His bell work is the Meret ſur la culture de 
* In the Berne memoirs 1763, vol. 2d. 
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Berne memoirs 1764, vol. 1ſt. i is very valuable 
7. Ne And, 5 e GE e s i 
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His beſt pieces are, | 
1 LA vie de \Caliſtthene;- Philoſophe Ala cour 
3 d Alexandre le Grand, 8%. 176. 
La vie de Brutus Fe conſul à Romè,. 
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works are—— 
"0 Rechen ſur les gourbes A, Soph cour- . 
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lemens.de 4 1 is, Bro. 1741. 
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5. Tables de la ue calculces füthal 4 thiorie 
de la gravitation univerſelle, & vo. 1754. 
6. Memoires ſur la comete, 8 vo. 
5 Reponle a quelgues pi pieces dans ifivelles 6 on 
Aliaque les merioires TRAY cottiere,”". [EL 
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* range him in this catalogue, on account of his 
Bibliotheque-curicyſe, - hiſtorique, et eritique h 
cata raiſohnẽ des Livres difficiles à trouver, 
4to. vols. 1750. 1756, a moſt uſeful work 
which deſerves imitation in eyery language. *. e 

reli M 4-- Me ©, Bold | | 
e bln 
” ſt FEY and Isch 6b Pen . 
mo agrec engraven 
architect. His works bave very great. meritiz The 
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1. Obſervations for les e geo ville 


5 d' Herculanum, 12 mo, 1753. 1 
Af r les ene d* erculanum. 3 50 
"ot 1 3. Voyage 
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Voyage d'ltalie, 12mo. 3 vols 12758. 
3. capital coſlection of eritic 5 Avery 
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Journey was. 5 They of e 

Na throughout Italy, and no Ri ang: | 
As the. book has refer 'been 1 and as it 
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188 manner, wn imity ion; b 
all the alfiftance Able could 5 drayti 135 15 
was bounded to an imitation of Raphael; who, 
though the greateſt man that painting ever knew, 
if we conſider that art wasAn-uy infancy, when he 
formed his ſchoo], 127 not the greateſt, painter, if 
F. Tay venture to fay fo, that ever. exiſted! His 
fcholars, though 25 of them were of the firſt 
Order, too ſervilely imitated his manner; they dict 
fot ſtrike out any difcoveries but What he taught 
them, and were unacquainted with an) beauties in 
| painting out of their maſter's walk: To the Car- 
Taches, and to their worthy ſcholars, it is that we 


9 are 


well re- * 
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are indebted for this art, complete in all its parts: 
Raphael undoubtedly: attained the ſummit of per- 
feckion in delicacy of deſign, noble 1Jeas, beauty 
of ſtile in his keads, ſimplicity anf elegancę in his 
forms, in che choice of figures) and of dra y 
and in the fingylar'compotirion. of ef his groupes; 
but he was umnſktilled in thoſe noble effects produ- 
oed by the Chiarq Ofcuto and A knowled e of 'the 
. et: 8 of the light! The art b | 
ſition in ſuch à manner that nothi 
tre away from it, without deſtropi ng the 
ſymmerry, is ſeidom met with in him, nor” that 
de Hebful imermixture of ligbt and ſhade; which 
throws over tlie whole Piecs, an air of lerehity. 
Fondneſs for the ſublime, frequently ioffuencec 
him to ſuppreſs! thoſe beautiful detaits of truck, 
Where nature is diſcoverable however embelliſhed : 
Finally, if I may be allowed © fay it, he was ig- 
norant of the art of compoſing pieces whoſe-gene- 
ra plan gives equal pleaſure with a ſeparate exa- 
mination of every part: The fcheol, in preſer- 
ving the greatneſs of his manner, r no- 
thing but the art of deſigning; * and was deg 
ting in the repreſentative of an ideal beaut bie 
has little reſetnblabce tg naturt, While the true 
charm of pfinting harmony and agrerabſeneſs i 
the picture, will perhaps be "fought for in vain. 
The Cartachij*&frer ſtudying anriquity;” as 9 05 
the greateſt! maſters) of their own times, co 
handed that the true object of imitation Was Na- 
ture; andtftat alk the fuppoſicions of a poked 
fuperior to Rers were chimerical-: Theſe were the” 
Principles they taught their Rholars, by the Alniſt⸗ 
ance of which they often ſurpaſſec their inſtructots, 
and produced thoſe maſter pieces of paititing, 
which at this day are the objects both of our ac 
 miration, and imitation, ſacl an air of 'ervuth1s 


Bo diſcernable 


TT ax 73. ; ö 
diſcernible In the papel maſters/of this ſchool 
as cohvinces u s that they delineate nature in 
her genuine 1 hit is certain ſhe ſel- 
dom ſhews herſelf ſo p ly beautiful: Annibal 
in his completeſt w can never- be ſurpaſſed, 
either for deſign, or chat great, and animated 
: character he gives them: No one has ſbewd 
greater {kill in She fare«ſhort'ning ; that ſteadineſs 
and freedom: of pencil are r in him, which, 
excepting in Corregio, was entirely unknown be- 
fore his time; they painted catefullx! in regard to 
the engraving, and to incorpo the colours, 
but tis ent they were unacquainted with that 
afr of negligence, Which, hen the juſtneſs. of the: 
execution is not injured by it, is obe of the moſt 
agreeable ſeductions of the art: He did not dif 
dain introducing che moſt natural a ad familiar cir- 
cumſtances, which, formerly, they thought it meri- 
torious to ſuppreſs, and; which appear ſo graceful, 
when treated in a nobie and eaſy manner. Beau- 
ties of a correſpondent kind are diſcovered in 
Louis Oarrache, ann the truth is, they are diſ- 
figured by too gloomy a colouring, and too heavy: 
a manner; no artiſt has ſurpaſſed him in the fine 
taſte of his drapeties, or in the beautiful choice 
of the folds, Some of Auguſtine's pictures are 
likewiſe full of graces, but the ſcholars, 18 * 
genius's have formed, complete their g 
Dominichino is o be admired for his n 
fol purity of deſign; the ſimplicity and beauty of 
ſtile in his heads, and in his dr raperies, and for the 
natyral attitudes of his figures; e admire in him 
that perfection of finiſbing, which he has attended 
to whilſt employed in the grandeſt ſubjects, an at 
tentjion which ſome painters value themſelves for 
their neglecting. In thoſe pieces of his that are 


Zh ** eſter med. "ome of the heads are e obſerved ta 
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be as highly finiſned, as thoſe in portraits; yet 

without the leaſt conſtraint,” by the {kill he uſes in 

making his details ſubordinate to the principal de- 

lign. Let us juſt. obſerve, that an errongous obi: 
nion Which prevailed, that hiſtoxical painting 
does not admit of natural details, 5 introduced, 

an idea into France, that chere is a neceſſary dif- 

ference of talents required to form an hiſtorical, and 

a portrait painter, a diſtinction unknown to. the 

great maſters, Hence it follows, that in portraits 

a too ſervile. attention..to, finiſhing is required, | 
which, often makes the figure ſtif „55 
Painters of hiſtory, on the contrary, are given too 
much liberty; what ade a finiſhed picture, 

is not the mellowneſs of the pencil. There are 
pictures which ignorant perſons call finiſhed, where. 0 
there is a deficiency in every one of the articles, | | . 
that a painter, well filled in nature, and the foun-. i 
cations. of his art, would have put into a ſingle 

_Dominichino frequently offends_by the dryneſs. 
of his execution, and the faintneſs of his colouring :, 
His figures ſometimes want roundneſs; however 


— wa 


. 


there are ſome of his pictures where theſe defects 
are ſcarcely, perceptible ;,,and where it. would be. 
difficult to colour in a juſter taſte, or give better 1 
deligeations. than thoſe of the principal figures, 
particularly, the heads in the martyrdom of de. 
Agnes at Bologna, and that of St. Cecilia at Rome; |: 
it is true, that the works of this maſter, poſſeſſed. 
of an high degree of excellence are few, but they, 
are maſter. pieces. 1 A el. $11 4» tern 1 n 
Every ſpecies of painting is united in Guido! 
It may be ſaid that his principal pieces are more 
properly ſtiled pictures, if I may be allowed. the 
expreſſion, and are weft univerſally complete tbaen 


4 
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any of his prodeceſfiors, or perhaps than any of his 
ſucceſſors, the correcteſt deſigns full of grace and 
delicacy, the beautifuleſt heads that can be ima- 


gined, eſpecially thoſe of his women, and young 
men; no one has been able to ſurpaſs, or perhaps 


even equal that propriety, ſimplicity and noble- 


neſs he has given them; the freſhneſs and. beauty 


of his colouring are admirable, particularly in his 


earlier performances; and though, latterly, he fell 
into the defect of making his ſhades too dark, his 
half colouring is always excellent. 


If he fails of character in his maſculine Rela; 


how well does he atone for that fault by that pru- 
fuſion of graces he ſo judiciouſly diſtributes. Few 
maſters can be compared with him for beauty of 


pencil; his touches are always eaſy and lively, yet - 
exact, none has ſucceeded better in draperies, or 
in neatneſs ; his execution is attentive to particu- - 


lars, without being a ſlave to them; all is formed 
with propriety and the moſt pleaſing choice of ſub- 
jet; the general agreement, and ſweet harmony 


of his pictures is one of the diſtinguiſhing marks 


of this excellent painter: Undoubtedly this part 
of the art has ſince been carried to equal perfec- 
tion; it may be afferted that other maſters have 


even excelled him, but, never was it ſeen, connec- 
ted with fo fine an aſſemblage of the eſſential qua- 
lities of a painter as are united in Guida; it would 
be difficult to cite a picture ſo perfect, in every 


requiſite, as that in the Sampieri palace at Bologna, 


and which has been alteady mentioned, The 


repreſentation of St. Peter weeping, tis impoſſi-· 
ble to deſire any thing ſuperior ! 

1 ſhall finiſh the eulogium of this maſter- by 
adding, that although Raphael excelled him in 
ſublimiry of character in his heads, and in the 
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grandeur of his ideas; that Annibal, and Domini- 
chino, had ſomething more magnificent in their 
manner of deſigning; that Corregio, Titian, Van- 
dyke, and Rubens, were greater colouriſts; yet 
there are few artiſts, on ſuppoſition that the choice 
was given them of whatever talents they deſired to 
poſſeſs, the property of any one maſter, who, when 
they recollected what pleaſure the works of Guido, 
had afforded them, would not prefer his. With 
what dignity of character, what ſtrength, and what 
ſoftneſs of pencil, what boldneſs of colouring, 
what freedom of manner does Guercino captivate 
us. How graceful the ſtile of the heads in his 
compoſitions! He borrows nothing from any of 
the maſters who preceded him, nor of his cotem- 
poraries : He is entirely original; his are the 
manly graces, with all the energy of painting! 
What a collection of his fine performances are to 
be ſeen at Bologna, above all what an amazing 


picture is that of St. Petronille at Rome! where 


is the painter that can be put in competition with 
Guercino. | . 
Albani, leſs in genius, and often even cold in 
his compoſition; lets a colouriſt, and almoſt with- 
out freſhneſs in his faint-ſhading ; leſs characteriſ- 
tical; with leſs knowledge of deſign, has, notwith- 
ſtanding, been ranked by poſterity in the ſame 
claſs with thoſe great maſters: This is owing to 
his perfection in one talent; ſo true is it, that any 
ſingle eſſential part of the art of painting, carried 
to its ultimate height of ſublimity, is ſufficient to 
inſure the attainment of the greateſt fame: That 
purity, and grace of deſign, eſpecially in fine 
heads, which is his peculiar excellence, will always 
be the object of our admiration; if Guido grati- 
fied the extent of our wiſhes, by his ſimple, deli- 
Ta. cate, 
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e and refined graces, Albani has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by thoſe that are regular, noble, and judi- 
cious; this is that true beauty, whoſe model is 
not diſcoverable in nature, though there are ſeve. 
ral approximations towards it. bs 
At Bologna are found the moſt beautiful works | 
of this great maſter; thoſe of his, in other places, 

are, for the moſt part, only pictures of the Eaſel; 


the ſame beauties are diſcernable in them, but we 


are better pleaſed to ſce them diſplayed i in figures 
large as the life. 

This city, is not leſs curious, to the lovers of 
painting, than that of Rome; though the latter 
contains a larger number of Ke pr and though 
all the great Italian painters have embelliſhed it 
with ſome of their works, nevertheleſs, Bologna 
with only her ſchool, and thoſe maſter- pieces it 
has produced, may be brought in competition 
with Rome, and in ſome reſpects bear away the 
prize. She has not only formed in her boſom 
the moſt celebrated of the Italian maſters, but ſhe. 
has alſo treaſured up the moſt excellent of their 
compoſitions; beſides, how many remains are here 
ſeen of maſters whoſe merit is of the firſt order, 
though, to ſay truth, the great reputation of the 
other ſuperior genius's has buried it almoſt in obli- 
vion: Such are Cavedone, Tiarini, and ſeveral 
others, whoſe works I. have already done juſtice to. 
I am-not afraid to advance, that a long reſidence 
in this city, may be as uſeful in forming a painter, 
as that of Rome; we may rely on the inſtructions 
of the Carrache's, when we obſerve what ſcholars 
they have formed, and how much theſe ſcholars 
vary from each other, and none of them ſlaves to 
the manner of. their maſter ; without doubt, % 
affords matter of aſtoniſhment that this diverſity of 
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graceful manner, . ſhould all ſpring From the ſame 


durce, and is the higheſt commendation of that 
ſcientific method of inſtrufting, employed by thoſe 

at maſters; they gave nature for their pattern, 
and they knew to caution their ſcholars againſt im- 
bibing any prejudices in favour of that manner of 
appearances he preſented to themſelves; this will 
be thought ſtill more extraordinary, if we examine 
attennvely the other -great Italian ſchools; the' 
ſchool of Raphael has ſo exactly followed his 
route, that there are more pictures met with in 
Europe, that his name may be given to, with 
great appearance of probability, than, he could 
poſſibly have executed, had his life been remark- 
ably long: The Venetian, almoſt every where 
preſents the ſame colouring; in a great many 
things, the ſame character of deſign; tis the 
ſame with the Flemiſh; particularly, in what 
relates to their great painters, who ſeem to copy 
every thing from Rubens; but the Lombard 
ſchool offers us a re- union of the ſublimeſt parts 
of painting, with a manner the moſt beautiful, 
and the moſt diverſified. 

The Venetian ſchool 1s elaine for its deer 
of colouring; the great maſters that ſhe boaſts, 
are truely the 1 of Italy. Leſs ſubject to the 
correctneſs of deſign, they are more filled with 
enthuſiaſm in their e ee are more learned 
in the knowledge of light, and bolder in its con- 
traſts: they have employed without timidity the 
moſt lively colours of nature, and the fineſt tones, 
that is to ſay, the moſt raviſhing charms that 
painting can expreſs. Titian, the moſt famous 
painter of that ſchool, is certainly the greateſt 
colouriſt that ever exiſted. Although one can't 
in all relpects compare him to Rubens, it may 
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ane, 4 refined graces, Albani has diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by thoſe that are regular, noble, and judi- 
cious; this 1s that true beauty,  whoſe- model is 
not diſcoverable in nature, though there are ſeve- 
ral approximations towards it. 1 
At Bologna are found the moſt beautiful 8 5 
of this great maſter; thoſe of his, in other places, 
are, for the moſt part, only pictures of the Eaſel; 


the ſame beauties are diſcernable in them, but we 


are better pleaſed to ſce em diſplayed in hgures 
large as the life. | 

This city, is not leſs curious, to the Jovers of 
painting, than that of Rome; though the latter 
contains a larger number of pictures; and though 
all the great Italian painters have embelliſhed it 
with ſome of their works, nevertheleſs, Bologna 
with only her ſchool, and thoſe maſter- pieces it 
has produced, may be brought in competition 
with Rome, and in ſome reipects bear away the 
prize. She has not only formed in her boſom 
the moſt celebrated of the Italian maſters, but ſhe. 
has alſo treaſured up the moſt excellent of their 
compoſitions; beſides, how many remains are here 
ſeen of maſters whoſe merit 1s of . the firſt order, 
though, to ſay truth, the great reputation of the 
other ſuperior genius's has buried it almoſt in obli- 
vion: Such are Cavedone, Tiarini, and ſeveral 
others, whoſe works I have already done juſtice to. 
Jam not afraid to advance, that a long reſidence 
in this city, may be as uſeful in forming a painter, 
as that of Rome; we may rely on the inſtructions 
of the Carrache's, when we obſerve what ſcholars 
they have formed, and how much theſe ſcholars 
vary from each other, and none of them ſlaves to 
the manner of their maſter ; without doubt, it 
affords matter of aſtoniſhment that this diverſity of 
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graceful manner, . ſhould all ſpring foe the ſame 


durce, and is the higheſt commendation of that 
ſcientific method of inſtructing, employed by thoſe 
great maſters; they gave nature for their pattern, 
and they knew to caution their ſcholars againſt im- 
bibing any prejudices in favour of that manner of 
appearances he preſented to themſelves; this will 
be thought ſtill more extraordinary, if we examine 
attentively the other great Italian ſchools; the 
ſchool of Raphael has ſo exactly followed his 
route, that there are more pictures met with in 


Europe, that his name may be given to, with 


great appearance of probability, than, he could 
poſſibly have executed, had his life been remark- 
ably long: The Venetian, almoſt every where 
preſents the ſame colouring; in a great many 


things, the ſame character of deſign; *tis the 


ſame with the Flemiſh; particularly, in what 
relates to their great painters, who ſeem to copy 
every thing from Rubens; bot the Lombard 
| ſchool offers us a re- union of the ſublimeſt parts 
of painting, with a manner the moſt aun 
and the moſt diverſified. 5 

The Venetian ſchool is e fr its beauty 


of colouring ; the great maſters that ſhe boaſts, _ 


are truely the pron of Italy, Leſs ſubject to the 
correctneſs of deſign, they are more filled with 
enthuſiaſm in their compoſitions, are more learned 


in the knowledge of light, and bolder in its con- 
traſts: they have employed without timidity the 


moſt lively colours of nature, and the fineſt tones, 
that is to ſay, the | moſt raviſhing charms that 
painting can expreſs, ——Tirtian, the moſt famous 
painter of that ſchool; is certainly the greateſt 
colouriſt that ever exiſted. Although one can't 
an all reſpects compare him to Rubens, it may 
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nevertheleſs be ſaid, that the magick of his. ca- 
louring is more admirable and more true. But 
it has not been always equal, one finds ſeveral 

ictures of his in Italy, which though filled with 
beauty diſcoyers nevertheleſs ſome roughneſg—it 
is at Venice one ſees the greateſt number of his 
works, and thoſe of his beſt time—of a largeneſs 
of pencil really admirable, and of the moſt perfect 
colouring :—We cannot but admire in them, the 
truth, juſtneſs, character, and deſign ;—qualities 
very rare among 00louriſts.—— 

There is.no maſter more aſtoniſhing than Tinto- 
retto— the enthuſiaſm of his genius, and the fire 
ef his pencil, are beyond all compariſon —he ſur- 
paſſes all the bounds of reaſon, but one cannot 

refuſe to his ſentiments the admiration they excite. 

He is no where truly known but at Venice 
what we fee of him elſewhere, ſeems but to give 
an idea of his faults for he is never truly great, 

but in ſome capital pieces, which he has executed 
with all his fire— In them we find him with an 
execution the moſt aſtoniſhing, the fineſt know- 
ledge of lights, and a tone of colouring, the moſt 
beautiful and happy. 

The richeſt and fineſt genius for the rational 
compolition of a picture, is the famous P. Vero- 
nefe—no one has ſurpaſſed the fine ordonance of 
his pieces the ingenious. connection of his 
groupes, or the manner in which he expands his 
lights —his colouring is bright, true, and rich, but 
we may reproach him with a too general manner, 
and a little of the purple in his ſhades—neverthe: 
leſs he is "worthy. admiration, and preſents the 
fineſt and freſheſt demi-tints. The facility, and, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion— the flower of his pen- 
cil, offers the moſt attractive charms” of painting. 
The magnificence of his drapery ſpreads a molt 
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| inexpreſſible agreeableneſs through all his work 
little known before his time. He is reproached 


with having violated the laws of the caſtume, but 
how many beauties this happy licence has pro- 
duced? of which we ſhould be deprived, if we 
were yet in ſubjection to it. In abandoning in 
ſome circumſtances the truth of a coſtume, in it- 
ſelf but little agreeable, known to very few people, 
and that very unequally, they are enriched with a 
great many exce/lencies, ſenſible to every eye this 
loſs, ſo little intereſting, is it not more than ſuffi- 
ciently compenſated ? If in repreſenting the moſt 
ancient ſubjects, he uſed the dreſſes of his own 
time there followed not only a richneſs, and a 
charming variety of objects, but alſo an appear- 
ance of truth, one rarely ſees in other maſters. 
By this means, he expoſes none but objects of na- 
ture before our eyes—an advantage perhaps im- 
flible for the power of imagination to ſupply. 
He does not ſubmit himſelf to the ſevere choice of 
the character of antique heads—but he boldly in- 
troduces in his pictures the poggraits of his friends, 
and heads that were known to his fellow citizens ; 
from-whence reſults an e of truth very 
ſatis factory They believed they ſaw real men 
and ſuch as they knew—in the mean while, altho? 
his heads are in ſome meaſure ſo many portraits, 
they are drawn in ſo beautiful and bold a manner, 
as to carry no ſervile ideas with them. 5 
If I may be permitted to hazard a particular 
ſentiment - perhaps on reflection it will be found 
that nature herſelf, which is known to all, is pro- 
perer for painting, than thoſe fine ideas which 
are ſought with ſo much pains which are fo rare- 
ly found, and which are ſo difficult to unite with 
reality. Indeed it ought rather to be eſteemed the 
eſſential of ſculpture, which having fewer parts to 
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Ane and leſs reſources to give pleaſure, cannot 
diſpenſe with it without failing in its deſign; 
whilſt that*of painting is anſwered in its firſt illu- 
fion——be that as it may one may reckon P. 
Veroneſe in the higheſt rank of painters that have 
; ever lived in Italy—and is one of thoſe who have 
70 united moſt of the parts of painting. | 
= © 'Georgione—Palma—Paduanino—the Baſſans, 
Rieci, and many others —ſtill augment the glory 
of this famous ſchool. ——Almoft all the painters 
of Venice, have been coloriſts, which\ſeems to pro- 
ceed not only from the face of nature, which they 
imitate from the country round them, but likewiſe 
from their manner of ſtudy. | 
It is ſaid that the cuſtom of the Venetian ſchool 
is to put a pencil in their hand as ſoon as they 
begin their ſtudies ; and that which/ſeems moſt to 
confirm it—is the rarity of ſculptors that come 
from this ſchool 
The ſtudy of deſign, ſo intermixed ih the 
management of the pencil, and the aſſiſtance of 
colours, there reſulss a free manner of deſign, but 
ſo uncertain that one almoſt ſees the foundation of 
the colours, where it eſcapes from the contours 
being too much circumſcribed. This is not the 
proper manner to form ſculptors where the ef- | 
ſential merit is in the choice of fine forms, and 
the purity of contour. But this is the manner in 
which coloriſts are formed: It is the habit of 
never ſhowing nature, but with the effects of co- 
lour, roundneſs, and lights, refracted or reflected, 
that creates the beauty of colouring, and diſplays 
the knowledge of the clear obſcure, It is from 
this practice of mingling colours, which has been 
2ined long ſince by approximation, that at length 
reſults the facility of rendering this inexplicable 
-mechaniſm, obedient to the ſentiments we are af 
fected with at the ſight of nature, ——The art is 
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' the parts. 


E 
of ſuch an extent, that no one can command all 
The time which is given to the 
ſtudy of the forms of nature, and in making an 
abſtra& of her colours, and their effects muſt be 
in ſome meaſure taken from that which would 


be neceſſary for the more important parts, to ren- 


der the practice of them eaſy; and if we delivered 
ourſelves to the charms that ſhe ſets forth on both 


| fides—we muſt of neceſſity relax the ſeverity of 
choice, and the exactitude of form. To add yet 
another reflection; nature ſeems to have divided 
her beauties in the objects ſne has formed; in ge- 
neral where ſhe exhibits the fineſt forms, there the 
colours are weak — the beayty of colouring ſeems 


not to appear in full luſtre, but in perſons whom 
plumpneſs has a little changed the exactneſs of 


their ſhapes. On the contrary, the elegance and 


pany of contours, are rarely attended with that 


rilliancy, which 1s ſought by painters who excell 


th colouring, — _. BEI Wits e 
It is certain, that the ſtudy of the maſters of 
the Venetian ſchool is very uſeful to artiſts, they 
may warm cold genius's, and perfect thoſe whoſe 
natural taſte leads them. toward colouring :—it 


has its dangers like all manners, but thoſe who firſt 


ſtudied the ſchools of Rome and Lombardy, will 
be ſufficiently fortified againſt them. 


Venice may yet boait, of poſſeſſing the moſt. 


ſkilful painters of all Italy and ſuch as may 
compare with the beſt of all Europe—thoſe of 
whom we ſee the greateſt number of works are 
Tiepolo, and Piazzetta; the fineſt genius, and 
molt agreeable colouring, the greateſt eaſe, and 
the moſt pleaſing pencil, form the character of the 
firſt—near the ſame degree of merit is found n 
the ſecond, except only colour, which is leſs beau- 
tiful, but wh.ch is compenſated by a manner more 
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large, if one may reproach them with ſome faults, 


235 has been remarked in the examen of their 
—_ they are redeemed by their beauties.— 
4. Diſſertation ſur Veffer de la eee ns: les 
'.,--. ombres, 8 vo. 


de 3 Comps. Wi | 
His Traits de la culture du Pecher, 12mo. 


1746, and his L'ecole du Jardin Potager, 2 vols. 
amo. 1750, are uſeful works. 


Bet a 


Wel known by the reputation of his travels, 
which have really been wonderfully extenſive: In 
roportion as men of enlightened underſtandings 
and philoſophic diſpoſitions, travel, the ridiculous 
fables of giants, monſters, and wonders, of all 
kinds, will vaniſh : and the world be undeceived 
in many ideas perhaps yet current. This ingenj- 
ous gentleman is the author of ſeveral valuable 
pieces. 8 
1. Diſtance of the Tro Fele, London, 1744. 
2. Extrafto de ek weren en al viage del Rio 
de Amazonas, 17435. 
3. Relation. abregee d'un voyage fait dans Finte- 
_  nieurde PAmerique meridionale, 8vo. 1745; 
4. Lettre 4 madame fur Femeute po- 
pulaire excitée en la ville de Cuenca au 
Peron en 1739, contre les academiciens des 
ſciences, 8vo. 
| 5. Journal du Voyage fait par ordre du roi à Fe- 
2 © quateur, 4t0. 1751. 
6. Meſure des trois premiers degrees du meri- 
dien dans PHemiſphere avſtral, to. 15 751. 
7, Hiſtoire des pyramides de Quito, 1757. 
$. Supplement au Journal hiſtorique du Voyage 
OM Fequateur, 4t0. 1752, 2 vols. 


9. Memoire 


Ek 


1 Werne fur Fintooulation de i petite Vetolt 
I182mo. 1754. 
10. Lettre ſur Feducation, 8 vo, 


11. Memoire (ſecond) ſur Finnoculation . 2 
| petite Verole, 1759. 


12. Voyage &lralie, 12mo. 1762. 


ConDIlLac, 


Learned, hiloſophical, and Le his wage 
eaſure, in moſt of 


1. Effai for Forigine des connoiffances humaines, 


are read with inſtruction and 
the European: lan guages. 


12 mo. 2 vols. 1746. 


2. Traits des Syſtemes, 12mo. 2 9 1749. 
3. Traits des Senſations, 12 mo. 2 vols. 1754. 
4. Traite fur les animaux, ramo. 1755. 


Covatnaye Py 


Refugee at Oxford; beſt known by his Digee- 
' ration ſur la validite des ordinations des An lois, 


2 vols, 12mo. 1723. and h his defence of the lame, 


4 vols. 12mo, 1726. 


Corrs.” 


A very ſenſible and ingenious writer. The 
principal of his pieces, are 


1. L'annẽe merveilleuſe. 1 Þ 
2. Decouverte de la Pierre phloophae 
| 4 La Magie dẽmontrece. 
4. Plaiſir pour le peuple. 
5: Talon] à un grand. 


. Decouverte de L.Iſle à Frivole. 


7. Edition of the foregoing under the title of 
Bagatelles Morales, 12mo. 1734. 


. Diſſertation ſur la difference des deux ancien- 
n religions, la Grecque et la Romaine. 


9. Dic 
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9 Diſſertation: ſur la nature du peuple, 12mo. 
1755. 

10. La Nobleſſe commeręante, 12mo. 756. 89; 

11. Defenſe de la Nobleſſe commeręante, 1757: 


I 2MO, 


12. Hiſtoire. de Sobieſki Roi de Pologne, '1 12mo. 


3 vols. 7675 


1 


| Cron. 
211 FE entoical works are ranked in France 


among thoſe of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire: 


A very magnificent edition of them, was printed at 


the Louvre, in 1750, 2 vols. 4to. 


* * 


EN Ce. | 
Son of the preceding. Author of a great number 


of tales and romances extremely well compoſed 
lively and entertaining, but too licentious. 


1, Lettres de la marquiſe de au comte 
EE Nev tomo.? vols. 1732. 1739, 
and 1753. | 


2 vols. 1734, and 1758. 


3. Les egaremens du cœur et de 5 12mo. 


„ c. . 
4. Le Sopha, conte moral, 1 2mo. 2 vols. 1744. 
Dag 1763, &c. The concluding adventure 


8 in the moſt lively manner the 


ription and language equal to any thing. 

War pity that ſach circuroſtances ſhould 
attend indecency. ' 

. Les heureux Orphelins, Heine imitce de 
Panglois, 22mo. 2 vols, 1754, 

Ah quel conte! 12mo. 1954. . 

. La Nuit et le Moment ou les e de 
Cythere, dialogue, 12m0. 1745. 


; , YE 
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8. Le 


/ 


'2. Tanzaiet Neadarng, hiſtoire Japonoiſe, I2Mmo. 
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9. Le Canaps couleur de F eu, 12mo. 1743. 
9. Le Hazard du Coin du Fe 9 12mo. 1 75 
10. L'Ecumoir, 12mo. * 
11. Tant mieux Pour elle, 12mo. 952 


| EA fa, os eos 


1. Continuation de Thiſtoire Romaine * M. 
Rollin, 12mo. 16 vols, 1748. 
2. Hiſtoire des Empereurs Romaines, 12mo. 12 
\ e deen eee 5% 1 UO-LETO FIG 
Are his beſt works. | 


Cos rA. 1 
7 be marquis of, His Eſſai fur. la Recolte des 


Grains, in the Berne memoirs, 1663, vol. 3d. is 
a ſenſible and 1 ingenious piece. 


DALIBAR D. 


Madame. 1. Le Porte feuille rendu, ou lettres 
: hiſtoriques, I2mMo. 1749. 
Les caprices du fort, on hiſtoire d' Emilie, 
L210, e e 
Recueil de Poeſies, 12mo. 1751. | 
4. Theatrical pieces. 


DANO EU. 


His knowledge of the principles, and Practice E 

of trade and commerce, is not inconſiderable. 

1. Retabliſſement des manufactures et du com- 

merce d'Eſpagne, traduit de  PEſpagnol, | 

12mo. 1753. 

x: Remarques ſur les avantages, et dẽſavantages, 

de la France, et de la grande Bretagne, par 
rapport au commerce, 12 mo. 1754. 


Daguiv. 


t 48 1 


Daqvin f 


Chiefly 1 by his Lettres ur les Gs 
cẽlẽbres 3 les ſciences, la littérature, et les 
Beaux Arts ſous le regne de Louis XV. 12mo. 
2 vols. 1752. 7 IN 
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3 ROLE Ms g | 
An entertaining, lively, and agreeable writer: 
| Several of his pieces are very well known, 
Lettres d'Oſman, 12mo. 3 vols. 1733. 
3 Le Palais du Silence, 12mo. 1754. 5 
3. Le Roman du jour pour ſervir a Thiſtoire du 
ſecle, 12 mo. 1784. ; 
4. Mes Loiſirs; avec un 55 fur cpr 
1 hiloſophique, 1 2mo. 1 
Ii — © 5. La Nobleſſe militaire, ou 7 Frangois, 
l | bs Imo. 1756. This piece made ſome noiſe 
= in France; it was compoſed in anſwer to the 
Abbte Coyer's nobleſſe commergant : One or two 
| ſhort paſſages in it, I ſhall give you, as it never 
= was tranſlated, and as they moſt ſtrongly charac- 
t:teeriſe the exceſſive vanity of the nation—and diſ- 
ol | play the general ideas of the nobleſſe in France, 
as to all mercantile objects. e See the gre- 
nadiers out- running their leaders, who find it dif- 
ficult to follow them, to throw themſelves into a 
covert-way, ſpite of the death which flies from 
every quarter] See them tear down rhe palliſades, 
_ chaſe the enemy from travers to travers—and then 
in ſwimming over the foſſee, in defiance of all the 
fire of the works, and penetrating with them. in 
the ardor of purſuit even to the heart of the place, 
Do you think the enemy aſks, if theſe heroes be 
- Plebeans or gentlemen * on Yes; M. le Che- 
valer—the enemy * aſk it, and ve anſwered by 
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all the nations of the earth as often Plebeans “ 
as Gentlemen!“ Every war, every. battle, 
cvery ſkirmiſh, gives proof of as deſperate cou- 
tage in the loweſt of the people, as in the higheſt 
 —and I believe more for poſſibly it might not 
be any difficult matter to prove, that the more 
enlightened mind, that is ſtored with millions of 
ideas, cannot in general have that ferocity of ſoul, 
that unbounded courage, which ſtrikes one ſo fre- 
quently in the common ſoldiers. The followii 
prophetic ſtrain of 2 /a nobleſſe, was ſurely penned 
under the influence of a fatal planet But I 
hear the murmurs of the nation, millions of voices 
crying to arms: The king is offended; the nation 
is inſulted, I ſhall ſee you deſpoil yourſelves of 
thoſe vain ornaments, which can only be permit- 
ted in the heart. of repoſe. Fortune, pleaſutes, 
friends, parents, you quit all for running to glory: 
In fine, you are men. Nation ! too confi- 
dent in your naval forces, and the extent of your 
commerce! See our Nobleſſe impatient to fly to 
2uniſh your audacity, the effect of your jealouſy. 

he fire which ſhines in their eyes, is = ſignal 
given you by à people of heroes] France | See your 
children aſſembled on the coaſts to fly to avenge 
you—they are your ſureſt ſupport—they will never 
diſappoint your attention. The laſt of yqur citi- 
zens will yet defend you againſt the whole! world, 
armed for your ruin: If he cannot flatter himſelf 
with conqueſt—he will at leaſt with death, and 
his laſt thought ſhall not be foreign from your 
welfare. All your children are of the blood of 
Turenne. They value not riches, if they coſt them 
their honour they rej*& happineſs itſelf, if it is 
not attached to glory !” 9 . 


6. Reflexions d'une Provinciale A Rouſſeau de 
. - Geneve, 1I2mo. 


Denis. 


rr 1 


« 0 N 
DEN _— 4 Hs 
1 . * ece to M. de J. 'oltaire, 3 which 
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relationſhip ſhe is better known, than by her Mau- 
vais exemple produit autant de Vertus Iu de |; 
. en Eſpagnol. | | | 


4) : 
| DEC OH HE. 


"His: Efai d'une collection des noms ; Val TR: | 


on Patois des Principales Plantes de la Suiſſe, is 


one of the moſt uſeful pieces of its kind, ever 
publiſhed ; and greatly wanting in moſt other 
countries. It is publiſhed in 1 Berne On; ; 
2764. vol. 2d. 


5 alam gn, 


His Vie des peintres Flamands, Allemands, 
Hollandois, 8vo. 4 vols, 1704. is a work of uſe, 
and well e 


* 


DrSLAWDES. 


His works are valuable: They are correct and 
entertaining. | 
1. Landoſii potmata, 1713. 
2. Reflexions ſur les des hommes qui Bar | 
morts en plaiſantant, 12mo. 1713 —1732. 
and 1759. 
3 L Art de ne point s'ennuyer, 12mo, 171 5. 
4. Nouveau Voyage d' Angleterre, 12 mo. 1717. ; 
5 Hiſtoire critique de la Philoſophie, lzmo. 
A vols. 1742, and . 7 
6. 'Pigmation: ou la ſtatue animee, 12mo. Eg 
7 ER ak des mceurs, 12mo. 1742. 
. Effar-fur le marine et fur le . 8 vo. 
. Grant | 


* 


8 Recueil 
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9. Recueil de 'differens traités de phyſique; et 
d'hiſtoire naturelle, 12mo. 3 vols. 1748. 

o. Eſſai ſur la marine des anciens et ſur les vaiſ 


ſeaux de guerre, 12mo. 1748. 
11. Lettre à M. * trẽſorier de France, 12mo, 


1748. 
12. Hiſtoire de la Princeſſc de Montferrat, 1210. 
1749. 
13. Lettres ſur la conſtruction des W 
__ - 12mo. 
14. La Fortung, hiſtoire critique, 12mo. 1751. | 


15. Traitẽ ſur Ns differens degres de la cortical 
morale par rapport aux connoiſſances hu · 
maines, 12mo. F SY 

16, Lettre critique ſur Phiſtoire navale PAngle- 

terre, 12mo. 1752. 
1% Ds Ruſticantis litteratum orium, 12mo. 


1253. 
18. La Vie de M. Conſtance premier miniſtre du - 
Roi de Stam, 12mo. 1755. 


3 


„ 


Well known for his hypotheſis, A in his 
Diſtertatian ſur Pancienne jonction de PAngleterrs 
a la France. This piece carried the prize of che 
academy of Amiens, 12mo. 1751. 


Dz$PYORTES. 7 50 


A painter of merit. He is ranked here for 
two pieces, judicious and well wrote: Vie de M. 
le Brun premier peintre du Roi. Diſcours ſur 
Fetar de la peinture et de la ſculpture en France, 
&c. at the head of the Vies des cn, e 
peintres du Roi, amo. 1751. | | 


Des TOUcCHEs. e Rs 


One of the moſt celebrated dramatic poets of 
France: His * natumd, lively, 0e 
_ - Wen 
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characteriſtical, Oeuvres de Theatre, mo. 10 
| vote 1758. 


We ens | pr 


His Eſſai ſur les interets du commerce maſk 
ime, 12mo. EA 54, is a judicious x 385 


DID IR . 


2 One of the moſt noted authors at profete in 
France: He has compiled, tranſlated, and com- 
poſed, numerous works, many of, which it is ima- 
-gined are unknown. The pieces which he does 
not diſavo are the followin 
1. Hiſtoire de Grece 9 = th de Tangiois de 
„Stanpan, 3 vols, 12mo. 1743. 
2. Principes: de la philoſophie morale, ou effai 
ſur le merite et la vertu, 12mo,. 1743. 
> Dictionnaire univerſel de medecine, 6 vols. 
folio, 1746. In conjunction with Eidous 
and Touſſaint. 
4. Memoires ſur differens ſujets de mathemati- 
ques, 8 vor 274.7. 2 25 < 
5. Lettre ſur les ſourds: et les meuts, lamo. 
. 
lt Peutees ſur Tinterpretation de 14 nature, 
| 12mo. 1754- 

7. He 1s one 7 the editors of the Encyctopeedia, | 
and compoſed a+ conſiderable part of it. 
8. Lettre ſur les aveugles, a Tuſage de ceux qui 
1 voyent, 12 mo. 1749. f 

9. Les Bijoux indiſcretes, 12mo. 

10. Les Penſees philoſophiques, 12mo. 

11. Hiſtoire et le ſecret de la peinture en cire. 
| 12. Le Fils Naturel, comedy. 

t Ji 2 LE were Je Famille, comedy. Theſe dra- 
{ 19 matic pieces are of the moſt . ſpecies 
1 moſt naturally ec, and Net com- 


poſed. | 
e 


- 


— 1 


me Fo” 
ti. De ta Paotfie dramatique. , Publiſhed at the 
end of Le Pere de Famille. It is a very 
> lively effay; full of penetrating remarks — 
fallies. of imagination. He has a few ob- 
ſervations on domeſtic. tragedy, which are 
remarkable. It is ſometimes de- 
manded if domeſtic tragedy ought to be written in 
verſe? And I anſwer in the negative, without 
knowing why. And yet comedy is generally com- 
poſed in verſe —heroic tragedy is written in verſe 
— Why therefore muſt not this? But does not 
this ſpecie require a particular ftile, of which we 
have not a clear idea? In which, the life of the 
ſubject, and the ſtrength of the intereſt reject, the 
language of ſymmetry ? Is not the ſituation of the 
0 perlonages too much like our own, to allow of 
a regular harmony ? But to return. If we throw 
the hiſtory of Charles the XII. into verſe, it will 
not be leſs a hiſtory. If we reduce the Henriade 


totian is to write purely, and ſimply what has hap- 


being both moving and intereſ ng. On the mor > 
trary, the poet compoſes what in his opinion mu 


oet. What a diſtance- between the verGfyer and 

im. But do not imagine that J deſpiſe the firſt: - 
His talent is rare. But if you make the vetlifier 
an Apollo, the poet, with me, will be an wha 
egy 2 CS, 


* 
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. 


les. Suppoſe a lyre in the hand of Hercules, you 


will not reje& him for an Apollo. Give Apollo 4 


club, throw on his ſhoulders the hide of the Lyon 


of Nemza——you will not miſtake him for an 
Hercules. —— From hence we find that a tra- 
gedy in proſe, is as much @ poem, as one in 
verſe; and it is the ſame with a comedy or ro- 


” mance; but then the end of poetry, is more ge- 


neral than that of hiſtory. We read in hiſtory 
what a man of the character of Henry IV. did, 


and ſuffered z but how many more wonderful cir- 


cumſtances, poſſible for him to have performed 


and undergone, of a nature conformable to his 


character, which hiſtory offers not, but which poe- 
try | imagines | Imagination! That's the 
quality, without which there cannot be a poet, 
nor a philoſopher, nor a man of wit, nor a rea- 

ſonable being, 1 nor a man . K | 


D IXMERIE. 
Author of innumerable poetical ſquibs, in the 


literary Journals, particularly the Mercure. His 
Contes philoſophiques et moraux, 12mo, 2 vols. 


1765. are far from being equal to MarmontePs. 
The beſt of them, the Huron Reformateur, he 


tells us, was printed and inſerted againſt his will! 


It is 1h ridicule of Rouſſeau, but inferior to Mar- 
Pane on the ſame ſubject. 


\ 


De & at 


His Memoire ſur le Labourage, i in the Berne 
memoirs, 1 155 3. vol. 3d. is a practical, n 8 


f judicious e 


Fi r 17 


957 An ' agreeable writer, well known by fever 


very ingenious works. He bas wrote 


"10 * 2 12mo, edit. Bos 
1. Le 


n \ 
1. 


*\ 
£ 


8 V 
1. Le confeſſions du Comte de. ® * * ®, 12m0. 
2 vols. 1741. | | | 
2. Acajou, Conte, 4to. and 12mo. 1744. | | 
3. Hiſtoire de la Baronne de Luz, 12mo. 1744. 
.4. Hiſtoire de Louis XI, 12mo. 4 vols. 1745. 
5. Conſiderations ſur les moeurs de ce fiecle, 
: $210, 198 12 1 
6. Memoires pour ſervir à Phiſtoire des Mœurs, 
I2Mo. 1752. r 
7. Grammaire générale et raiſonne (de Port 
Royal) avec des remarques, 1 2m0. 1734 
8. Theatrical pieces. 5 | 


5 Dur ix. 
His political works abound with many valuable 
obſervations: His beſt pieces are, 5 
1. Refutation du Livre de PEſprit des Lox, en 
cCcWCCe qui concerne le commerce, et les finances, 


12mo. 3 vols. 1749. | 
2. Memoire {ur les bleds, 4to. 1748. 


2 


Doux AN p. 


A voluminous writer: His beſt works are his 1 
tranſlations from Pliny, and his Hiſtoire de ſei- 
zième ſiẽcle, 12 mo. 4 vols. 1734. 


| | "vey 
DuPLESSI1S. 7 4 


His Memoire ſur les prairies naturelles, is judi- 
cious. It is calculated chiefly for the province of 
Champagne, „ bs 


Duro T, 
His piece de PExportation et de lImportation 
des grains, read to the Royal Society of Agriculture 
at Soiſſons, is very valuable, he gives a multitude 
of reaſons to prove the expediency, and even ne- 
_ ceſlity, of allowing, for ever, in France a free 
trade in corn: His reaſoning is indeed unan- 
5 ſwerable - 


[ 294, J 


ſwerable but does not comprehend all the abe 
je es. 


Etrpovs. 44 


Has compli and tranſlated a great ay | 

| works, ſeveral of them, of no inconſiderable 

” merit. He is beſt known by the articles of heral- 
8 15 in Foe © ee 


- 


1 


f 


Es AN A e, 


I. OR ſur Ja Science de la guerre, 8 vo. 3 vols, | 

SPIN | 
2. Journal hiſtorique de la derniere campagne du 

Roi en 1746, d vo. 1747. 

3. Campagne de arme du Roi en 17475 8vo. | 
1747. 
4. Eſſai ſur les grandes operations de Ja guerre 
| 1 © "pour ſervir de ſuite a EEffai ſur la Science | 
"| $1) £ OE: h pyerte; 8vo. 4 vols. 1755. 


— 
_ —— 
— 


Barents: 


His L Eſprt des Nations, is a well written 
piece ; but all political eſſays which have ſo near 
5 Fonpection with the ſpirit of laws, lie under 3 
wonderful diſadvantage, from the vaſt ſuperiority. 
of en works. . 


EsPIE. = Fo 
'7 Je count ef. Well known for his Maniere 5 
rendre toutes ſortes d'ẽdifices incombuſtibles, , 
x 2100, 1754: 
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Es TE VE. 


A lively and agreeable author: His knowledge 
is conliderable, and his taſte elegant. 8 
1. L'Origine de Univers, 12mo. 1748. 
45 a Toillete du Ehilglophic, 12m 
1 0 | - 10-2 


tas 7 


3. Nouvelledecouvertedu Principe de Pharmonie+ 
4. LEſprit des Beaux Arts, 2 Vols. 12mo. 1753- 
5, Lettre A un ami, ſur Vexpoſition des Ta- 

pbleaux au Lolivre, 1733. 
6. Traits de la diction, 12 m0. 1755. 
7. Hiſtoire generale et particuliere de Taftro- 
nome, 3 vols. 12mo. 1755. 
8. Mémoires contre M. Ie Chevalier de Cauſaps, 
ſur la quadrature du cercle. 
9. Lettres à un partiſan du bon gobit ſur rexpo- 5 
ſition des tableaux, 1755. e 
10. Nouveaux dialogues ſur les arts, 12mo. 17.55 3 


* 


ExPIIL I V. 


Beſt known by his geographical and N 
cal works, and particularly by his Deſcription 
hiſtorique—geographique des Ifles Britanniques. 
Every thing concerning thoſe iſlands, are here 
treated in a multitude of diyiſions and ſubdi- 
viſions. Situation, extent, ſoil, produce, rivers, 
ports, revenues, taxes, forces, government, Jaws, 
ences, arts, commerce; religion, politicks, diſpo- 
ſition, virtues, vices, Sc. Sc. A 


E M PORT ES. 


Le Gentilhomme Cultivateur, ou corps complet 
d' Agriculture, traduit de YAnglois de M. Hale, 
10 vols. 4to. and 12 mo. A moſt laborious 
tranſlation (with notes) of a work not worth read- 
ing; becauſe of no authority. It was likewiſe - 
tranſlated into German, and printed at Hamburg. 
M. Pagan quotes it under the title of cet excellent 
ouvrage agriculture. 


* 


ERNEST. 


* of Memoire ſur le Colſat. Berne me- 3 
moirs, 1704, vol. 2d. | | 1 
U.z .*  - BESTATNG. 


* 


4 


8 

. Es TATA | 
_ The count 4, Better known for. © 
and courage, with which he attacked, an = 
the Engliſh ſettlements on the Iſland of hopes 4 


but while a priſoner on his honour—than for his 


agreeable compoſition entituled Les Egaremens de 
Jalie. 


FAVART. 7 


| Chiefly known by his theatrical pieces, of which 
be has wrote great numbers, beſides Les Con- 
- - 7 du 4 4to. 


FAVAR x. 


Madame. Wife of the preceding, 2 ompoſes for 
che theatre, 


4 FAVIE R. 


1. Le Spectateur Litteraire, 12 mo. ; 
2. Eſſai hiſtorique et politique ſur le gauvem- 
ment, préſent de la Hollande, -12mo. 2 
vols. 1748. 


— 


Frzvax. 


A voluminous editor: His own pieces are but 
of little account, except, Le Pour et Contre, from 
i . 240. to 269. vol, 19. 


| y 


FEI fen. en 


| is Obſervations et decouvertes ſur le Chan- 
vre et ſa preparation, in the Berne memoirs, 
1765. vol. 1ſt. is judicious and experimental. 


Froeuer. 


| His treatiſes, ag Sc. on the 3 in the 
ſouthern 


oy 
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ſouthern provinces of France, are eſteemed; and 
n be uo in any gy 


FON T. 


His taſte in the fine arts, is juſt and elegant, 
but he has ventured many poche, which will 
ſcarcely be allowed. 

1. Reflexions ſur la peinture, et les cauſes de ſon 
ẽtat preſent en France, 12mo, 1746. 

2. Lettres de Fauteur des Reflexions ſur la pein- 

ture, 12mo. 1747. 

3. Lettre ſur Vhiſtoire du Parlement d'Angle- 

terre, 8vo. 1748. 

4. L'Ombre du Grand Colbert, le Louvre, et 
la ville de Paris, 12 mo. 1749, and 1752. 

5. Remerciment des habitans de ville de Paris i 
ſa Majeſtẽ au ſujet de Pachevement du 
Louvre, 8 vo. 1749. | ; 

6. Lettre ſur ' Cenie a madame de - Graffigny, 

Imo. I751. 

7. Sentimens ſur quelques ouvrages de-peinture, 
ſculpture, &c. 

8. Examen d'un eſſai ſur Tarchitecture, 5 vo. 


ö 


Fo N TEN ELLE. 


A very celebrated french author of att 
ble merit, but not of ſuch rare excellency as the 
Abbee Trublet would have. the world imagine. 
He compoſed one of the beſt of his works, on 
the "a of Deſcartes, and living a complete cen- 
tury, he ſaw the foundation of his fabrick, over- 
turned by the genius of Newton. 

1. His firſt work was a poem, which gained the 
| french academy's prize in 1675, 

2. Dialogues des Morts. 

3. Jugement de Pluton 
4. Des Lettres Galantes. 


6. Hiſtoire 


Files" 1 


8. Eitkoite du Done de Provence, 
6. Des Diſcours ſur differens ſujets. 
7. Vie de M. CorneilleQ. 
8. Hiſtoire des Oracles. 
9. Des Eglognes. = | 
o. La Pluralité des Mondes, and other "ws 
in 8 vols. 12mo. 
11. La Geometrie de VInfini, 4to. 1724. 
12. Dictionnaire des Sciences, 2 vols. folio. 17 32. 
begun by T. Corneille. 
13. Hiſtoire et Memoires de PAcademie royale 
des ſciences, depuis 1699 juſqu'en 1742, 
avec les — des academiciens, to. 48 
, vol 
Subs Eloges des e de Academie royale 
des ſclences, 12mo. 4 vols. 1742. 

13. Theorie des tourbillons cartheſiens, avec, des 
reflexions ſur PattraQtion, 12mo. 1752. 
16. Preface des infiniments petits du warquis de 

Phopital. 
17. Diſſertation ſur la liberte, 4 vols. 


FoRBONNAIS. 


One of the beſt political writers in France, 
on the ſubject of commerce. He is the author 
of a great number of pieces; of which the fol- 
lowing are the beſt. 

2. Conſiderations ſur les finances d' Eſpagne, 
- 12mo. 1753- 

2. Le Negociant Anglois, traduit de P Anglois, 

ee de, FAS 175.2. 
3. Theorie et practique du commerce; et de la 
| marine, traduit de 'Eſpagno], 470. 1733. 
4. Elémens du commerce, 2 vols. 120. 1754. 
5. Queſtions. ſur le commerce des Frangois au 
Levant, 12mo. 17383. 
E. Examen des avantagęs et des deſpramages de 
la 
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la prohibition des toiles Fan | 12mo; 


1755. 
L' Examen de VEwrit des Loix. - 
6. Lettre l 1 M. Negociant de Lyon, 12mo. 
9. Recherches et conſiderations ſur les l 
daß 
10. Leure d'un Banquier, 12mo. 


Fo R N RE v. 


T his gentleman, I think, I may aſſert is at leaſt 
one of the moſt voluminous authors in Europe, 
'There may be ſome writers in the german' lan- 
guage, that equal him in this reſpect, but very 
tew, either in France, Spain, Italy or England. 

1. Recueil de Pieces ſur les affaires de Telection 
du Roi de Pologne, 4to. 1 732. 
2. Bibliotheque Germanique journal Litteraire 
d' Allemagne, et nouvelle Bibliotheque 
Germanique, from 1733 to the preſent 
times, 
. Le Fidele fortifiè par la Grace, 4to. 1736, 
4. Ducatiana, 8vo. 2 vols. 1738. 
. Mercure et Minerve, 1738. 


6. Amuſemens Litteraires moraux et politiques, 950 


1738. 
7. Sertiote de M. Reinbeck, trans de PAlle- 
mande, 1738. 

8. Correſpondance entre deux amis ſur la ſuc⸗- 

ceſſion de Juliers, et de Bergues, 4to. 1738. 
9. Hiſtoire de la ſucceſſion de Juliers, et de Ber- 
gues, 4to. 1738. 

10. Sermons ſur divers textes de Fecriture Sainte, 
8y0. 1729. 

11. Remarques hiſtoriques ſur les medailles et les 
monnoyes, traduit de PAllemand de M. 
Keehler, 4to. 1740. 

12. Journal de Berlin, 4to. 1749. : 

9 | I 3. Me- 


t ot. 


1 3. N pour ſervir à Phiſtoire. et au arte 
public de Pologne, traduit du Latin de Leng- 
nich, 8vo. 1741. 
74. vie de M. Jean Philippe Baratier, 8vo. 1741. 
15. La Belle Wolfenne, 8 vo. 6 vols. 1741, and 
1753. 
16. Oeuvres de Francois Villon, avec des notes, 
8 vo. 1742. 
17. Several articles in the Encyclopœdia. 
18. L' Anti St. Pierre, 8 vo. 1742. 
19. Sermon ſur la Paix, 8 vo. 1 9 
20, Reflexions philoſophiques fr T Pimmortalite de 
ame . ee wy traduit de PAllemand de 
M. Reinbeck, 8 vo. 1744. 
21. La Balance de PE urope, traduit du Latin de 
M. Kahle, 8vo. 1744. 
22. Hiſtoire et mEmoires de Pacademie royale des 
{ſciences et belles lettres de Pruſſe, 4to. 20 
vols. 1746, and 1766. 
23. Panegyrique du Roi, 8 vo. 1745. | 
24. 9 ſur les gratuites de Veternel, 8 vo. 
1740. 
25. Projet d'un etabliſſement en faveur des pau- 
nme. 1740. 
26. Memoire pour Fctablifſement d'un ecole de 
Charite, 4to. 1747. 
27. Sermons poyr la dedicace de. cette ecole, 4¹0. 
1747. 
28. Relations de ladite ecole, 18 vols. 
29. Medulla Wolfiana, 8 vo. 1746. | 
30. Conſeiles pour former une Bibliotheque, 8vo. 
1746. 1751. 1785. 1756. 
31. Eſſai ſur la neceſſite de la Revelation, 1747. 
32. La Logique des Vraiſemblances, 1747. 
33. Recherches ſur les Elémens de la matiere, 
12MO. 1747. 
34. Traitè des dieux et du monde, par Salluſte le 
: Pb iloſophe, 8 vo. 1748. 


25. Liidee, 


© wth 


35. L'idee, la regle, et-le modele de la perfection; 
en trois ſermons, 8yo. 1748. 


36. Expoſition abregee du plan du roi pour la 
Reformation de la juſtice, 8yo. 1748. 


37. Epiſtola ad Emin. Card. Querinum, 4to. 


38. Penſtes Raiſonnables oppoſe, es aux Penſces. 

Philoſophiques, 8vo. 1749, 1756. 

39. Lettre de. M. Gervaiſe Hane a Pauteur de 

la Lettre ſur les aveugles, 8vo. 1750. 
40. Vindiciz Reformatorum, 8 vo. 1750. 

41. Bibliotheque impartiale, 1750, 16 vols. 1766. 

42. Le 5 de vrai bonheur, 8 vo. 1750, 


1751 
43. Eſſai fur la e 8vo. 1731. 
44. Examen de Puſure, 8 vo. 1751. 
45. Dedicace du Dictionnaire de Menage, folio, 
| 2 vols. 1750. 
46. Le Philoſophe Chretien, 4 vols. 1 756. 
| La Theorie de la fortune, 8vo. 1751. 
#7 Lettres ſur la Predication, 1753. 
49. Melanges Philoſophiques, 12mo. 2 vols. 
17 54- 
50. Cainlogye Raiſonns de la libraire — d' etienne 
de Bordeaux, 8 vo. 4 vols. 1754. Ke 
51. La comteſſe Suedoiſe, traduit de Gellert, 
vo. 174. 
52. Abrege dhiſtoire univerſelle par M. la Croze 
| - revii et continue, 8vo. 1754. 


53. Examen philoſophique de la liaiſon reelle 


qu'il y a entre les ſciences, et les mceurs, 
3vo, 1755. 

84. L Abeilie du Parnafſe, 8yo. 10 vols. 1750. * 
55. Sermons prononces dans quelques circonſtan- 

ces Extraordinaires, 8 vo. 1755. 
56. pn Epiſtolaire, 8vo. 1755. 
57. Le Revell ꝙEpimenide 2 avec d autres pieces, 
e 

58. Cate- 


ts 7 
58. Catetl E ralſonné, 8000. I Oe nt 
. Eſſai fur le Beau par le P. Andre, ayec un 
diſcours 'preliminaire et des, rflexions ſur 

dle got, 8vo. 1 755. 
0. Le rriomphe de Tevldence, 80. 2 vols: 


3 47 | 
6. EAbre; c du droit de 14 nature et des gens 
de M. Wolf. 
62. Traduction du Prædium Ruſticum de Vor⸗ 
miere, 8 Wo. 
63. Eloge des Acadẽmiciens de Berlin. 

64. Avantages de la Vicilleſſe, i 2mo. 1757. 
65 5. Cohſolations pour les ne valetud faires, 
 8vo. 1 1275 

66. Encyclopedie portatiye, I2mo, 1757. 

67. Monument a la menioire, de la fille h hi 

Cherie, 12mo. 1757. 

68. De la Mort. 3 

69. Sermon i F occaſion de la vidoire de rise 

70. Lettres ſur Perat' preſent des ſciences, . 12 

71. Principes de morale deduits de I' uſage des 

faculties, 12mo. 2 vols. 1762. 

72. Le Philoſophe Payen, 12mo. 3 vols, 1762. 

73. Diſcours philoſophiques de Maxime de Tyr. 
traduits du Grec, 12 mo. 1764. 

7h Principes de morale appliquees aux determi- 

nations de la Volonte, 12 mo. 2 vols. 1765. 

And many others. | 


„ FPR ANR VII. a 
Is the author of a great number of pieces which 
5 been well received: The beſt are, 
1. Hiſtoire generale et particuliere des finances, 
contenant le Tarif de 1664. 2 vols. 4t6. 
1738. and 1746. 
2. Hiſtoire de la Compagnie des Indies, 555. 
J 410, part of a work of 40 vols. 4to, the pu- 
blication 


a, is. 


Nan A 2 * ö | : * 
** 4 ' 
T : 


* 
» 
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* 


| as. | bw 393 "} 
© blication of which was interru ted by his 
being obliged to fly his countr 5 _ 

3 Relation ci de pluſſeurs pays nouvelle- 
ment decouverts, SVO. 7741. 

4. Hiſtoire 98 * expẽditions de Charles 


| 1741. 
6. Le 8 eur Allemagne, 12 mo. 1743. 
6. 


LObfervateur Hollandois, 8 vo. 1745 


7. Nouveau catalogue de bons fruits public en 


faveur des amateurs, 12mo. 1753. 


Faipzrick V. 


"King - of Priſta. This monarch's Memoires 
pont ſervir A Hiſtoire de Brandebourg, is a works 
which ſtood in no need of a royal name to recom- 


men@it*It has genuine merit. His Character f 
Voltaire is extremely lively, and full of wit. His 


poetical pieces, The Oeuvres de Philoſophe Sans 
Souci (if, as it has been, ſaid, they are really his) 
have wonderful poetic merit There are. few 
pre of poetry in the French language equal to 

| But ſome of the ſentiments are very repre- 
Pente The following ſhort extracts wHl* Hl 


you an itlea of the moral ! Keiner in 
them. | 


Le Sage de ſang froid*ddit' regarder la mort; 
Des maux dẽſeſperẽs fon ſecours nous MM 
II. reſt plus de jourmem des WN ceſſe de 
. vivre; 


Qui connait le wepes d ne le fuit ni le craint. 


—— 


81 


| De Pavenir, cher r Keith, jugeons par le pal, 
Comme avant que je fuſſe il n'avait point 
penſs, 


De meme apres ma mort quand! toutes mes 
partics 


Par 
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Pat la corruption ſeront ancanties © _ N 
Par un meme deſtin il ne penſera plus 
| Non, rien reſt plus certain ſoyons-en convains 


es „ 1 . 

Des que nous finiſſons notre ame eſt Eclipſe. 
Elle eſt en tout ſemblable à la flamme elancee 
Qui. part du bois ardent dont elle ſe nourrit, 
Et dès qu'il tombe en cendre elle baiſſe et 


* 


perit. 
bes FRERON. | 

Better known by criticizing the works of others, 
than by producing good ones of his own. He is 
the author of the Lettres ſur quelques ecrits, 
12mo. 13 vols. and the continuation under the 


title of L' Année Litteraire, publiſhed periodi- 


; cally. 5 7 
N FRANCE. „„ 
1 His REflexions ſur les Labours de la haute 


Champagne, is a judicious work abounding with 
many juſt remarks on the agriculture of that pro- 
'vince. His Eſſai ſur la Culture des Sainfoin en 
Haute Champagne, is likewiſe a valuable piece. 


ans ohne RAD Be 44 26% 7 
Beſt known by his Voyage de la Mer du Sud 
aux cotes Chili et du Perou fait en 1712, 1713, 
1714. 4to. 1716. ; — 
\ 5 OE e | 

Madame. Apologie des Dames, appuyẽe ſur 
JC;ͤ ͤ 0 oO TEETER” 


— 


6 J 

GALLIMARD. 

His mathematical works are much eſteemed in 
France. They are numerous, i 

| GALIS- 
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GALISSONNIIZR E. 


. Marquis de la. Much better known by his cm- 
jo againſt admiral Byng,, than by his Mg- 
moires ſur les limites de F Acadie, 4t0. 2 vols. 
275 JOY. 9885 5s UID 


G nene 


His beſt works are, e 
. Aſtronomie phyſique, 4to. 1740. 


hs al Nouveau ſyſtème du mouvement, * 12mOy 


e 950 
GAA e 0 
. te in SORE, are well Lnown, and 
much e . 


— 


— 


" Gavernraipi. 


| 2 de. His Refutation des Penſces Phi loſo- 


phiques par les ſeules lumieres de la Raiſon, 12mo, 
1761, have merit—but are a million of nd 
behind M. Diderot. 


GAUTIER. & | 
Beſt known by his valuable miſcellany, entitu- 
led Obſervations ſur Vhiſtoire naturelle, ſur la phy- 
ſique, et fur la peinture, 4to. 4 vols. amo. 
6 gh e "IKE 


 Govin. 12 5 


His Tables aſtronomiques, 4to. and bis ma- 


chines and inventions approuvẽ᷑ par Vacademie des 
oY 6 vols. ay; 1735» are "well MT 


5 
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'GomE 2 17 


Ante, A0 „ and 1 etertiihing 
deer; poſſeſſed of à warm and lively imagination, 
Fhich rendered Wee all the genius of 
. TY = een | 

Lettre ſur le poeme du Clovis de St, Didier, 
8vo. 1711 

2, Hiſtoire ſecrette de la conquere 40 Grenade, 

 _ T2Mmo, od ov 4 
. Oeuvres melées contenant fox ask et 
Autres ouvrages, 12m. 1724. 

4. Anecdotes Perſannes, 2 vols. 12mo. 1727. 

5. Le Triomphe de I Eloquence, 12mo. 1730. 
6. Entretiens nocturnes de Mercure, et de la 
Nenemmeée, 12 m0. 1731. 

7. La jeune Alcidiane, 3 vols. 12100 1733. 

8. Hiſtoire d' Oſman Empe reur Wa 'T urcs, amo. 

2 vols. 1734. 

9. Les Cent Housbelles, 12mo. * CES a 
10. Journces atmiſantes, 12 m. 8 vols.-2793,. 
11. Hiſtoire du Comte d'Oufort, 22m. 4737. 

N f e Reine de Sanga, x2ind. a yols 
1740. A „ 


13. La Belle Aſſemblee, 4290. vols 17 50. 


14. Theatrical Pieces. t 


- 1 - * 
* „ ot . " + - 


- 


„ 
& « 


d LEWES a - 1931 
8 won ; . 


2 


1 writer of reat reputation: : ay e 12 


ſearches are 0 authority, and well - compoſed. 
His beſt works are, 8 


1. e au Dieidunair d de Morexi, 2 wol. 


(i 23 


: ©, "Nouveau {FOR a6 Pigionnafre de Mo- 
reri, folio, 2 vols. 1749. 


it Biblioth6que des * Ecdltfaliques 30 
N Air huideme Siecle, 8 vo. 2 vols. 1736. 


4. De 
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= De Hem ev ges ener en France depuis la 


lemagne Jau celle du Rai 


Rohert, 12 . 1799 f Piece carried 


5 e 9590p 0 Insertion an 

FR elles-Lettreg. . 77 

5 Nice 19 [A & nee engen da Erugles dr 

U atoraisme ſi le, 4% TG 

Hiſtoire de la pocke Frangois. 

ey Ea 8 0p Hiſtgire dela ling 

Ne rature Fx . .. 

8. LOgine 

03.67 4266 | ſt of his yorks, and one of 
fle ot a NY 99 age ap produced. 
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1 know not & any piece he is the author of; ex- 
cept the Penſces Drverſes, t2m6. 1750. The moſt 


Niffigult of all the methods of a g is that j 
detached thoughts and ſentences, Roebefo 

has made the world delicate, we cannot after read- 
ing his work, bear with any thing in that ſtile that 
is not ſtriking: This author is far from being ex- 


vellent; but I Wil tranſlate a paſſage or to from 


kim, 201give you an idea of his manner. 
All the art, all' the application, en 
are, which the wamen. exert after the men, con- 
fiſts im nothing mòte than ſnowing themſelves dif- 
2 From har they really are. Ambng 
unity is every thing, and thoſe men 
5 he K. hoe how to introduce, or give birth to it 
plyays f ſucceed in their. deſigns againſt them. 
<«. The thow of modaſty, and the appearance of 
virtae K e ſome women to excite the 
fire of Love. WW o then betide che men ho fall 


into their Waren Wie diſtinguiſh eaſily between 


a: coquet,: and a woman of pleaſure: The vices 
which they aim not to conceal furniſh us with 


you againſt. themſelves: bur _ who -borrow 


„ the 


e kciences, ag Jos. 


1 | 
14 * 
; 
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the maſk of wiſdom to entangle us in theit chains 


know how to render them eternal.“ Moſt 
women prefer the pleaſure of being diverted to 


that of being beloved.“ “ Much greater vir- 


tues are neceſſary to preſerve, than to acquire 


friends. Moſt men employ half their lies 
in ſeeking the means of loſing the other half.” 
A great politician, is a man who poſſeſſes 
an infinity of virtues mixed with an infinity of 

reat vices. . We are for ever reproaching 
the women with thoſe defects which, on the con- 
trary, we ought to think amiable. If they were to 
correct an infinity of ſmall vices, with which the 
men are continually at war, nothing would be 
more inſipid than the company of women.“ 


On 4 * 
een 
— 4 0 


d 


Aſadame. Chiefly known for her Lettres d'une 


Peruvienne, 12mo. 1747, and 1749. and 2 vols. 
12mo. 1751,” with an Introduction. And Cenie a 
5 * — JI ö | ** * n | | | bg ; 
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pteſent in France: His Ver- vert is lively and ele- 
gant, and the beſt of his pieces. They are collected 
in an edition under the title of Oeuvres diverſes, 
Amo. 1748. His letter to the duke de Choiſeul 
on the publication of the negotiation for peace in 
1762, contains a paſſage: worth quoting. In 
ubliſhing the papers of that negotiation, Sir, you 
15s to all the world, the liberty of hottie Poll. 
cians for the time; or at leaſt of their thinking 
themſelves ſuch; for myſelf, who *rill now, was 
never a meddler with the good nor the bad, ſuffer 
me to uſe this general permiſſion. It appears to 
me, Sir, that the forgetfulneſs of one word, was 
very eſſential to the ill ſucceſs: of the conferences, 


8 * all 


One of che moſt lively and agreeable poets at 


— 
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all would have been conciliated if the Engliſh had 


reflected one moment. on the name of F 'ONTENOI;” 
—— This ftroke is*ridicule itſelf, it is a ſpecial 
piece of abſurdity, to talk of recalling to mind 


a victory gained ſome twenty years ago, and after- 
wards ſucceęded by twenty defeats, as a conſolation | 


to the miniſter of an unſucceſsful people : it ought 
only to be underſtood as 2a reproach on bis mini- 
ſtry's not producing another Fontenoi, inſtead of 
the trifling ſenſe in which M. Greſſet means it. 


A ſenſible people who have not the libegty of 


ſpeaking, ſhould in bad times be filent—vanity is 
Bored them in good ones; the late war with 
them ſhould have been the period of taciturnity 
itſelf; it was a fruitleſs attempt to reweaye the 
laurels: of former heroes for their unworthy ſucceſ- 


ſors, it is introducing eee ien A not 


to 5 e * 


G en PUN UP 


A ſenſible, practical, and ingenious author on 


Rural Oeconomicks. He is beſt known by his 


pieces in the Berne Memoirs. 
1. Enumeration de quelques arbrcna et plantes 
— 4 © 'etrangeres, qui plantees depuis pluſiears an- 


nees en pleine terre à Worb, ont ſoùtenu la 


_ dnp du climat, ſans e etre couvertes, I 764. 


vol. ft 


2. De 980 du Robinia, arbre de Sibbrie, 1763. | 


vol. zd. 


3. Eſſal ſur les cr n! inconveniens des 


communes, du. e et 2 h 
1 . es greets . f 


4 y 


Gunn. 5 | 
3 $3 Ceſar aveugle et voyageur, 12 mo. 1740. . fog 


2. Mœurs et uſages des ＋. . _ 2 vols, 


1746. 


„ 3. Hiſtoire 


EE kt zh 1. 
3. Hiſtoire a Pelefhriging; 296. 359, 285. 


be. * v1 S 0 18 1. bg” 


jg of the loſt 16rd nien in HE bite TY 
guages in Europe; he is well Kn by his / 


1. Memwoire ſtorique fur Feotigine 5 Habs, e 
des Turtes\ IZ md. 1748. i ene 7-011 6 
2 Hiſtoire des e 
3. Memvire' pour prodder que Jes cube. dont 
une clonie "Egypicome, 12rhb6: e 

| OA Gore, hn ot 
His beſt eee, 79 | 
*. Hiſtoire des Empires et ers Repubhiques 

' 1210; 12 vols. 1738. e 


2. Hiſtolre des Amazones; 12 m0. 2 vols. 1741. 
3. Hiſtoire! des Indes Orientales, aneiedges et 
2 modernes, 12 mo. 3 vols. 1744. ; 

4. Eſſai critique ſur Verablifſement, 2 5 tranſla- 
tion de 3 q Oceident, 40. 1 7 5 . 


8 H A M * 5 5 


" This celebrated gentleman ought juſtly to be 
conſidered as obe of, the-moſt uſeful men France 
ever produced. He directs his enquiries in a path 
which has led him to truths of equal importance 
to mankind in general, and the french nation in 
particular. There are very few; among the im- 
menſe number of authors whoſe Werks overipread 

the face of the globe, that in real utility are to be 
compared to M. du Hamel. He has Produced =. 
piece that is not of great importance. 
1. Traitẽ de la * des manœuvres pour = 
| Vaiſſeaux, ou Fart de — corderi ic pertee- 

tionné, 4to. 17459; © 5 

2. Traitẽ de la culture, 40 ers tea en 
partie de . £750, 
8 . 6 vols ny e 
b £ 3 Ele- 


* 
** 
— 


(53k; 1 
3. Elemens d'architecture navale, 460. 1752. - -: 
4. Trait, de . canſervation des grains, 1219, 
17535 
5 Experiences et. Reflexians ſur, la culture des 
erres, 12M. 1753. | 
6. Erper s de 1. bah Culture des Ter- 
res faites Pendant Pannce 1753. rant 
17864. s 
\Traine des 1 W ny 1765. | 
8. La Phyſique des Arbres, Ato. 2 vols. 1750 
9. Elemens d'a iculture, 12 m0, 2 vols. 1762. NF 
| [161 De Pexploitarion des Bois, on moyens d'en _ 
ter un parti avantageux, et d'en faire une 
juſte eſtimation ;/ avec la. defcription des arts 55 
qui ſe practiquent dans les forets, 4to. | 
2 vols. 1764. 1 
11. Avis pour le tranſport pan mer des Arb res. 
12. Moyens de conſerver la Sante aux ee 1 
dies Vaiſſeaux. = 
13. Memoires ſur la Cl A oi | f = 
All theſe works are highly valuable: * not | 
equally ſo; che treatiſe on the - preſervation of ; 
grain contains a . — of new invented 1 
granaries of a moſt admirable conſtruction for "4 


þ4 


keeping corn any number of years, without the 
leaſt damage. There could not be a more uſeful 
diſcovery for any country, for by means of them, 
large farmers who are rich enough to ſpeculate on 
com, may in very cheap years ſave the product of 
their farms till better ones | arrive—and thoſe . = 
countries whoſe wretched politicks induce them to = 
erect publict grainarics, may uſe theſe, which are = 
not an hundredth. part of the expence of common W; 
ones, and fifty times as efficacious. His treatiſes 
on wpods are extremely valuable, and compoſed on 0 
that only juſt foundation of knowledge, experience 4 
and 5 e The e „ 
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in Agriculture, which he made himſelf, are jodicl- 
ous, but lye nearly open to the ſame che ons as 
thoſe of M. de Chateauvieux. His barrel drill is 
ſimple and extremely ingenious. The works con- 
cerning the Marine, are much eſteemed. : 
ba - IEA VERS TE OE 
1. Liſte des arbres et arbuſtes Greig de la 
| Suiſſe, Bein Memoires, 1703, vol. 2d. 


HARY z. 


Well e for his very ſenſible piece, entitu- 
leg, Le Cultivateur enrichi par les Pres Artificiels. 
Berne Memoires, 1 763, vol. 2d. 


. 


4 beſt work is the eſſay Des divers obſtacles 
de notre agriculture et induſtris, particulierement 
des inconveniens des communes. Berne Memoires, 
. ath. „ Tl arr BA 3x 

. | 


6 


His eh du-ſyſteme des Finances * 5 
Minorits de Louis XV. I2mo. 3 vols. 1739, is a 
judicious work, ns with ae ſenſible ob- 
 Eryations. 4 


| at 2 5 : . E C Qu 1 7. 


15 Catalogue des Eſtampes gravees d'apres R.. 
bens; enſemble un lecret pour blanchir les 
Eſtampes, 12mo. 1 

2. Catalogue de I' Oeuvre de F. Poilly, graveur 

du Roi; et des eſtampes gravees d aprẽs 

Wauvermans; avec un ſecret pour decoler 

les deſſeins à Pencre de la Chine, 12mo. 
1752. | Fw ; QT | | fe: 
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| His famous work de IEſprit 4to. 17 58, and 
12mo. 2 vols. 1759, has carried his name over all 
Europe. It is as ee ee in N 17 71 
ces e on e e 2 


"iT E Lib 2. OT 


1. Le catalogue des tableaux et eſtampes de M. 
Gerſaint, qui eſt a la _ du * de 
ſes livres, 

. Catalogue ralffdeſins- de rocites| les pieces qui 
forment Foeuvre de Rembrandt, par Ger- 
ſaint, et mis au jour avec des augmentationa 
et la vie de Rembrandt, 12mo. 1751. 

. Catalogue raiſonne d'un cabinet de diverſes 
| curioltes (de M. Cottin) 12mo. ane! * 


HENAULT. 5 


W all over Europe, by his Abridgment— 
a work of extraordinary merit. 

1. A Diſcourſe. which gained: the french. acade- 
my's prize in 1707. | 

2. Abrege chronologique de RE de pes” 
4to. 1746, and 2 vols. 8vo. _ 

3. Nouveau Theatre Francois, ou Frangois I. 
Roi de France, 8vo. 1747. 

4. Reyeil. 'Epimenide, comedy 1 in a collection 

Printed at Berlin. 


ug 4 
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His work entituled Efſai ſur la Police generale 
des Grains, ſur. leur prix et ſur les effets de Fagri- 
culture, 8vo, 17 53, and i2mo. 1754¹ is a valuable 
2 88 b ad L oh 
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Hun rnr. 8 | 
Amdng ſeveral cher NON the eee are 
worthy of attention. x 
. 'Traite des Sieges, 8 vo. 1747. I 
2. Nouveau Traite du - +"! 1-0 8vo. 1750. a 
3. Abrege hiſtorique de Forigine et du Wonne 
de la gravure, 8 vo. 
* LArt du Genie pour inſtruction des gens de 
e he 3 vols. 1735, 1 $ 


hs F 


or JRANNER ET... 


Bis Mahoire! fur: la Marne in che Bern As. 
moirs, 2763, vow 2d. is A valuable 1 28 


gb 7 +4 
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Has wake a vaſt number of Boks FOO thi | 
Engliſh language. He is beſt known. by his 
Hiſtoire Univerlelle, in 14 vols. 410. | | 
ia: 2 42 ITY | - rr 


C 70 


Among many other works of his, the Hiſtoire 
de Pytrhus Roi d'Epire, 12mo. 7 vols. 1749, and 
his Fliftoire'tAriſtomene [general des Meffeniens, 
Alamo. 17495 are well known, and have merit. 
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n % % ; 
Madame. + wan known for her Le Quilttcide; 
ou Paralogiſme prouvẽ geometriquement dans la 
ten de * de EL 4t0. 1755 e 
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His Ee ſur Thiſtoire des Belles Lan des 
Sciences et des Arts, dvo. + vols. 1749, is a uſe- 
8271 — 9 work. 5 
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Lacomps 


e has publiſhed a great many works, ſame of 
E. have been well received the following are 


delt. | 
* 1. Dictionnaire. portarif 2 Nau Ae, 8vo. 


FA 


* X * 


53 
2. 8 alon, 12mo, 1753. 
Le Spectacle des Beaux \rts, 12 mo. 1757. 
4 Revo 1 & Empire de Ruſſie, 126, 


5. „ Hier Chriſtine Reine 4. Susde, amo. 
1 1762. This is his beſt work, 'and has me- 
rity but the Engliſh tranſlation of -it publiſhed 
at 1 770 ſurpaſſes the ori l It is te 
rformance of a Lady whoſe 4 taſte in the 
Belles Lettres deſerves greater praiſe than is in 
the her of theſe ſheets to confer, > 57s 


* 
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LAMBERT. 


"Amogn many. other works, the following 1 
no inconliderable merit. 
770 T Lettre d'un Seigneur Hollandois à un de ſes 
amis à la Haye, ſur 4 eee, Serre, 
182 mo. 3 vols; 4744 A hep 
2. Eſſal ſur empire de ja Mer, 1a mo. rn 
3. Recueil d' obſervations curieuſes ſur * 
„ mekufs, les coutumes, les arts, et les 9 
de difietens peuples d' Aſie, de e 
de 'Amerique, 1250. 4 Vols. 1749. 
i * Hiſtoire generale de tous les P 120. 
+, 7 hg vals; ingo, 
6. Hiſtoire Littẽraire du Regac de Louis K. 4 
' 4t0. 3 vols. 1761. e. 
3 „Haan de Henti 1h Roi de France, 1200, 
e 1755. 1 
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His Memoires ſur P Agriculture en general, et 
en particulier, 12mo. 1762. is a work of merit: 
and contains ſeveral obſervations of importance; 
but recommends ſome practices which are not fea- 
fible; for inſtance in the following paſſage, which 
I extract as the work was never tranſlated. He 
inveighs very much againſt the practice of turning 
cattle at once into a large tract of graſs, and goes 
on I would therefore arrange the lands in 
ſuch a manner, that each ox ſhould have an acre to 
Mimfelf, of which he would eat all the herbage, and 
none be waſted: In this manner, I would divide, 
With ſtakes only, or with herdles ſunk enough to 
ſtand, 200 acres of paſtyre, for inſtance, into 200 
regular pieces of an acre each, which 1 would 
deſtine for the nouriſhment of the ſame number of 
oxen. r . 
In this method the animals will not ſpoil the 
herbage, which they feed ſucceſſively, but it will 
ſhoot again without being - trampled upon :t——Þ 
conſtruct two hundred moveable” folds fixed on 
timbers, each with four ſmall wheels, the whole 
three toiſes long, and two broad; the ſides armed 
with many-ſtakes let into the beams of the folds, 
of a greater length than the poſts. Theſe ſtakes 
ſecure the fold from all the efforts of the oxen on 
either fide. + I aſſign the care of fifty folds, and 
their beaſts, to a domeſtic, four being ſufficient 
for the whole. After this preparation, I buy in 
April 200 lean oxen, and ſhut one into each fold, 
I then proceed to meaſure out ſix toiſes of graſs for 
him, which I am ſure: he will eat without having 
time to ſpoil. When he has nearly eaten all the 
ſurface of his firſt diviſion, I give him a freſh one, 
and continue that method ſo that the beaſt has 
never occaſion to move backward to find food, 

obſerving 


I 37% } 

ang to moye the folds in parallel lines, length- 
ways of the acre. An acre contains one hun- 
dreh ſquare perches of twenty two feet each. I 
may therefore move the folds about two hundred 
and twenty times in the whole length before I re- 
turn. I ſuppoſe for the nouriſhment of an ox, 
J muſt make ſixteen removals of nine foot each in 
front, and there will then remain but little her- 
bage in the paſture; In this caſe, a whole acte 
laſts a month. This time will certainly ſuffice for 
the graſs ſhooting again: In two and an half, the 
ox will be fat enough to ſell, I may therefore from 
the beginning of May to the end of October fat 
two oxen upon the ſame acre of paſture, or upon 
the two hundred, four hundred oxen. ' A lean ox 
coſts from C. 3: 5: 6, to J. 3: 10:0 * at moſt, and 
ſells fat, for at leaſt L. 5: 5. T TI will ſuppoſe 
however, that he fetches but £. 4: 7: 6, there _ 
remains 17 8. 6d. profit per ox, and C. 175, u 
my firſt purchaſe of 200. In July I buy 260 ben 
ones which yield me the ſame profit at Allſaints, I 
am therefore at the end of the ſummer C. 350 in 
profit. I deduct half this ſum for the wages and 

Sage of ſervants, and the conſtruction of the folds 
which I reckon at 3 8. 3 d. each, as the wood is on 
the ſpot; I therefore find the neat profit of the 
firſt year to be C. 173, for all expences of buying 
and ſelling, are ſurely diſcounted in valucing\e 
fat oxen ſo low as C. 4: 7: 6,2 

I take this to be one of the moſt Adiculows 

pieces of huſbandry that ever fell from the pen of 
a ſchemer. Workmanſhip muſt be very cheap in 
France to conſtruct ſuch machines for 38. 3d. ach 
land muſt be extravagantly good that will fat 
two oxen on one acre; ſuch muſt be worth 208, an 


A but if called yl 108. mrs wilh according 125 


rz, i t 120 


1 ſcheme, 180 b peng en al 
deres, Which might be gained Hregty other Mays. 
But how are the beaits-to have Water? Nane will 
for without -—10 ten thoviend pands, oh for each 
dine foot diviſion muſt he aug! What abſurdity! 
Nothing in this would be ſurprizing in a nameleſs 
eſſay, but it is wrote by M. de Large, who tells us 

where he lives gives chapter — ape wh 
A huſbandman theſe pwenty years! There lies the 
— In another place he cells us from his 
euperienoe, that the fertility of carch encregſes in 
Foportion to the depth we dig. What wonderful 
"OP mk chere be at the center EO 
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I diſſertations, which are numerous concen 
e oy of France, arr — - | 
5 „„ 
Madame. 1, Trois naweau Contes de Fon 
ee, X26 n 
5 Hiſtoire de Mademoilele 4 Selens, « am 
ae 1749» e hot3.) | 
TE LIS Tk. ; 


” Onp of the ableſt and moſt noted jropfiphembt 
— No ware are none u chan his. 
8 Memoires pour tr vis aVhiſtoin de rand 
mie, 4te. 2 vols. 

vhs Avertiſſement aus Arness ſur Pedigle au | 
Soleil du 26 Juillet 1748. tu 

a; 8. Explicationde deux cartes qui t6profentent 4 
meme echpſe traduit de Lowitz; 4to. 14 48; 
. 4: vhs ſur les tables ee ee _ N. 
3 1a mo. 17560 
© 6. Explication de la carte des nouvelle dfcan: 
VvVertes au Nerd de la Merduſud; to. 15 52: 
. N ' | Aga 


%% 
6. Avertiſſement aux aſtronomes fa le p 
Mercure au- devant du ole, c0. 83 
* Nouvelles Cartes des Kues Je 4 egal 
de Font, to. o eh 
Y RechuichTauken Jo Ciel; on a combr doit 
E 1758. a TT 
an) Loisz 5 
| Madembiſelle. | Known 15 her La Roſe; ;  Sapho ; ; 
and Epitre a Ege. 4 a — . 0 80 
7 e XV. King E Fraxel a 
Dours des principaux flevyes et fivieres' de 


FEurope: 


The works of Kings and Late mould be 
exempt rom GH e 


LisTON. DLO 

Of Scotland, He is the author of a 
tuled, Obſervations ſur les Progres d' 
Et des Manufactures. It contains an avour to 
prove why manufactures flouriſh ſo greatly i in Bri- 


tain, without being of n to Agti ulture. 
Qu- If the fact is true? 1 805 f 
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Memoire fur abus du fumier a la ute 
des Vignes. I his! is a ſenſible judicious piece. 8 
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1 Among other works, ſhe is well 
For the following, which are her heſt: pieces. 
La Tyrannie des Fees detruites, ou Porigine de 
la machine de Marli, amo. 
2. 7 Revenapt, 120. 
3. La Princeſſe Linnpette et le Prince Copper 
25 12109, 1743. e 
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4 La Princeſſe Coque d'ceuf uf erde Frince Bday 
- bon, I2MD. 1745. Wy Ts 55 18 8 
4 nene, conte, 12 mo. 1 Fall RE 
Amadis des Gaules (réduits a) 4 0 12mo. 
1 Len huts fu een (Gd 9 
I T2MO. gs ff | 


i. Leonille nouvelle, 121m. 2 vols, 1756 


1 n Lv s SAN. | 73 8 Be 
* Ende l. Velbon for a Fimale writer; 
but rr of her 1 1 n inconſiderable 

merit. ©. of 3 | 17 f — . 

1. Hiſtoire de la Comteſt de 4 
J ˙ Dbũüũ. 1 | 
2. Anecdotes de la Cour de Philipp abe, 

142m. 6 vols. 1 . 

3. Les Veillées de T cffalie, 12mo. | 4 vols, 

1741. Fa | 1 
. Memoires ſecret et intrigues de la Cour de 
France ſous Charles VII. 12mo. 1741. 
6. Abecdetes de Ia Cour de F rangois J. 2 5 5 


3 vols. 1748. . 
46, Marie TAngleterre Reine Ducheſs, 1 amo. 
D 174 


9. | 

7. Annales galantes de 1” Cour d Henri i. 
12 mo. 2 vols. 1749. 

8. + ring et "Thrqula, hſtoire Africans 12 mo. 


ex rye x; 'T 1x? 


* Hiſtoire de la We et de Regne de Charles 
VI. Roi de France, 12 mo. 8 vols. 1753. 


10. Niſtoire du Regne de'Lovis XI. 12 mo. 6 vols. 


555 r 7 1 e MO YES 5 Ae 
11. La Vie der- bee Orlen, remo:'2 vols want 

45 21 . $65 ate 2%; Nn "= r iS, 
5 . Nl Ms * 1 v. kt \ EF 241 4; 1 


A ery ſenſible and ingenious "iter, who, 
throws new light on every ſab ject. he treats 


of. His Works are known. all over | urope, 
| T. Path 


PRE ES ..- \3 
1. Parallele des Romains et des Frango:s pdt 
5 rapport au gouvernement, 12mo. 2 vols: . 


LTD. ug 
2. Le Didir'pablic de L'Eutope, 12mo. 2 vals: 
ae id „ tbe 
3. Obs ſur les Romairis, 12 mo. 2 vols: 
, n 8 
4. Obſervations ſur les Grecs, 12tno. 1749. | 
The two laſt works are very maſterly; I forbear | 
making particular mention of the obſeryations on | 
the Romans, as it is tranſlated ; but as thoſe on 
the Greeks are not, I ſhall extract a paſſage from 
them, which will convince you the work deſerves 
to be read in all languages.“ Alexander paſſes 
into Aſia with 30, O00 infantry and 5,000 horſe: 
Darius is vanquiſhed, Perſia conquered by the 
arms of the Macedonians, and the project of Phi- 
lip nevertheleſs unexecuted. It was to divert the 
Greeks, from the idea of the loſs of their liberty, to 
remove the forces which could alone ſupport their 
daringneſs, to accuſtom them to obey, in ſeizing 
an empire, in which their country ſhopld find it- 
ſelf incloſed, that this Prince had formed the pro- 
ject of carrying the war into Aſia. It was, on the 
contrary, for the dream of conqueſt, in oyerturning 
every thing, and eſtabliſhing nothing, that his 
fon threw himſelf upon the Empire of Darius. 
An enterprize, wiſe in the hands of Philip, be- 
comes raſh by paſſing to thoſe of Alexander. 
The firſt projected his expedition upon joining to 
his own forces two hundred and thirty thouſand 
Greeks, which would have given him a certainty 
of conquering Darius, and of enjoying ſucceſſes 
more durable than thoſe of Ageſilaus; for after 
being poſſeſſed of all the forces of the Greeks, he 
would have had nothing to fear from any revolt at 
home. The ſecond commenced his conqueſts with 
a moderate army, and his imprudence is yet more 
| | condemn- 
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Vas ſuſpedted' in Grece, and that the Perſians 

might cafily have gained, al 
formidable diverſion. + In effed 1 Darius had 
nn 
been poſſefed o firmneſs enough to avoid being 
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. P ar t7 433 * F eee 
think en eee eee 2. Fo” 
vage the earch? What, name ought we to give a 
conquctor, who looks for ever forwards, but neyer 
 toktis "his eyes behind him, marching with, the 
blind impetboſity;of 4 torregt, ruſhing, in one wo- 
ment, ilappbaring the next, and leaving nothing 
"but ruin” behind him? What had Alexander to 
hope?” What did he in favour of Macedonja? | 
Did be Know that grandeur ought not to be feet- 
i wer conqueſts Jo rapid, To excenlive, and fo 
eee ee eee 
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144 


not be Petersen? if he Was, ig norant of e 10 
4 4 5 if W not Gale the reſources 
and aim a father's Wolitieks, this hero muſt 
anding not much eolightencd : On 
the e nothing eſcaped his Penttration, 


have an Inde 


but neverth 900 moderate hig, deſires, he 


was $ fury de e the hatred of all mankind. 


«Darius | having offered Alexander ſix thouſand 


taſents, and the half of, his empire, Parmenio 


tho he it unwiſe to reject ſuch a propoſal, I auld 
_ Except 8251 ald he, if i Was Alewauder x. and I alſo, re- 
lied lexander, if I was Parmenio. This anſwer 
0 little ſenſib Hl e has been admired, becauſe it diſ- 
Pie the whole character of Alexander, and 
proved that his courage, and his ambition were 


without bounds. Philip would have thaught with 


© Parmenio, and he would have made a peace with 
Darius. Maſter of one half of Alia, he would. 
"have laboured for the glory and benefit of the 


Macedonians. He would have made himſelf 
feated and reſpected by the Greeks, by. envellop- 
ing them with Ju power. In one word he would 


Hape Founded a Teat empire, and in eſtabliſhin a 
l order, in the different provinces, of his 


baten be would haye left his ſucceſſors in a 


FE _ "ſtate of preſerving ; an extending his conque 


If we draw the two princes, ; of whom, {pea eak, 


into this Point c of view, we; ſhall remark. a ſtrange | 
port on "between _t chem. In, ee 929 10. a 
lag 


10 


h 1 e to all. Events, and, 


3 5 man ind. Ke ortune: cod not 0 fim — 
1 e which he had hot ine een, and 


85 Brin 
Which he 
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not faxmount. by, bis. wi Ts, his 


125 a is Courage, or his wtf J diſcover a 


nius in all th ENterprizes,.þe . 
W 1 Je a ee 92 ＋ ſo arg ne, 


Whatever he- execuics. 18 always a 5 equence of 
ws _ fomething' already done; and a Preparation for 
1 2 ſomething 
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ſomething chat ought naturally to follow. In 
Alexander 1 ſee an extraordinary watttor; whoſe | 
raſh and impatient courage, if I may uſe ithe ex- 
_ preſſion,” cuts at once the gordian knot” which 
Philip would have untied. The exceſs of all his 
qualities, ſurpaſſes reaſon, and makes hitn àppear 
great, becauſe he oecaſions others to coder more 
the weakneſs of their own characters; taſkead of 
not being ſurprized at ſo rare a phenomenon, we 
give him nothing but admfratCounn 
Prineipes des Negociations, pour ſervir d'in- 
troduction au Arbit public de . } 


tao. th me 22997 29330. 292 
6. Lege fur POpert 7 1 cont 

a 19 nn 2950909! 

Mita þ ET Ste 


Eta for” la mariere, TE e n 
Bern Memoirs, 1763, vo n 


e ee 


„His Works Are truly experimental: the Sete 
iſe that can be giyen the. wank 
1. Elémens de Chymie theorique, 12mo. 1749. * 
2. Elemens de Chymie pratique, amo. 2 e 
1751. als 


3. Plan d'un cours de Pbymet. . | 


N. 
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A pbiloſophienl authot, whoſe works not bnly 
do credit to himſelf, but ate ef ' ithporranee In the 
general eſtimation of his country's literary merit. 

- Moſt of his pieces are well known...) 1 
r. Dmg "fo la cauſe de la lumiere des 


Phoſphores et d85""Nodliluques, ” 12mo. ; 


ERIN £2 2 e | 
2. Difercation'fir- 1 glace, 12mo. 1719. and 
| 1749: "#6 vt 25 75 42.599 iy 2” | - 


. | | | ; ny Differ- 


3 325 * 
3. Diſfertation ſar Jes, variations du Barometre, 
12 mo. 1711 4085 | 
4. Tete A M. J abbẽ Bignon- fur la nature des 
Vaiſſeaux, 4to; 1728-1417 444 4 
3. Fraitẽ phy ſique et hiſtorique de [YAurore 
boxeale, to. 1733. and 17544 

ö 6; Lene A. Me Cramer ſur ſon Memoir, ſur le 

mouvement diurne de la terre. Ab an 

7. Differtation fur les forces pee des corps, 
10. 141. 

| 8. eee A Madame du Ghatelet * bi queſtion 
des forces vives, 12mo. 1744. 

9. Eloges des Academiciens., de! Pacademic des 
ſciences, morts en 1741, 1743, _ 8 1 
12mo. r n | 

o. Lettre a M. Cramer ſur le Son, 12me. 

155 Lettres au P. Parrenin, 40. 1 


. Ls 


MALLET, | 


Very well known for his Hiſtoire, de-Danemarc, 
4to. a moſt uſeful work, but not yet finiſhed. 
His Monumens de la Mythologie, et ſurtout de 

la Poeſie des Celtes, 4t0. 1756. is 4 e equal 
mer it. 


— 
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His works are many of them judicious; {moſt 
of them very uſeful, and well known. Ait {ty mY 
-x.; Lettre à M. le Comte de Caylus, 730 
2. Deſeription abrẽgee de VEgliſe. de 8. Pierre 
de Rome, 12m0; 1738. 255917 eff to 
s La Vie de Leonard de Vinci, ee 5 L6e 
iis de, ttes de caractere et de charges, yoo. 
| n | Ak 6 
4. Deſcription, Gaga 45. deſſeios t Pierre 
gravces du cabinet de M. Cee 8vo. 


Hie 1741. 


f 326 1 
. 5. Deſcrip cond a Tableaux du 8 r. 


Boyer &Eguilles, d Aix n e folio. 


2 vols. 1745. * 240 
6. La derniere edition de cours / Architecküre 
qui comprend les ordres de Vignoles avec le 
„commentaire de d' Aviler, 40. 1750. 
47 e hiſtorique des Pierres gravèes avec 
Fhiſtoire des Graveurs, et une gibliotheque 
Hiſtorique et critique des Ouvrages ſur les 
Pierres Graves, folio, 2 vols, 17 1 
8. Deſonption ſommaire des ſtatues, figures, 
buſtes, vaſes et autres marceaux de Sculp- 
ture, provenants du en de M. Stolat, 
| Ky egg ring ond 
9. Deſcription de Paris — Germain Brice, 
12mo. the three firſt vols. 1732. 
10. Abregee des Vies des Peintres. 


MARION v. 


528 Hiſtoire du douzisme fiecke, 32100. 5 ; vols. 
2. Hiſtoire des Revolutions. de l'empire des 
Arabes ſous le eee 0 . 
12100; 4 vols, 1750. 1 4a 


1 5 5 
a the 1 entertaining and agreeable. claſs of 
compoſition, which depends on a lively imagina- 
tion, this writer is one of the foremoſt in France. 
His name has been long known over all Europe. 


1. Les Effets 3 ymparkie, 12 mo. 


2 vols. 17137) 
2. 1. Homere traveſti, ou piliade pony vers burleſ- 
ques, 12mo. 2 vols. 1716. 
5 er Spectateur e amo. 2 vols. 1722 
N and ee wins it 


4. Le Philolophe e a periodique, | 


 12mo, 2 vols. 1727. 
5. La Vie de Marianne, I 2mo. 4 vols. 1734. 


Le 


I; 


* 


(iS); 
6. a 8 5 
7. Pharſamon ou les nouvelles folies Pg | 
| 12 mo. 2 vols. 1737. 
His Theatrical. Pieces are contained in 6 vols. 
| I2mo. 25101 12 EY: 7D e 10 Fm SSrrcp 8 n 


221 4.44 NMtttcs 
» * 8 132 7 4 ener 
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39 TK MA ON 2 21. fr, i 
[Re whoſe riſing Nepütetdon bis fair for | 
ranking him among the firſt authors of France, in ; 
the entertaining” ftile—in"the* lighter” regions of 
poetry, tales, and the criticiſin VE” eg lan- 
I T aan I, av | 
f. L. Gbſckreiteuf Lartktümer 4260169 466 +: bo 
7 Preface to the Henriade of M. Voltaire. | 
3. La boucle de cheveux enlevee, PEG traduit 
de Pope, .12mo. 1746. 9 8 
85 4. L'Etabliſſement de Pe cole" Royale militaire, | 
poëme, 8vo. 1731. 
Vers ſur la Maladie, et la onvaleſoence de 
- Monfeigneur le Dauphin, 4to. 1752. - 

6. W articles in the Encyclopœdia, and nu- 
merous ones in the u which he for 
ſome time directed. 

7. Poẽtique Frangoile, 750. 3 vols. 7765 This 
work is a very valuable critical treatiſe, on 
every ſpecies of poetry; in many inſtances 

the rules and limits are in the ſtrictneſs of 

the French taſte, but it nevertheleſs contains 

2 great variety of very lively! and E 

remarks, and is extremely well wrote. g 
8, Contes Moraux, 12mo. 4 vols. | 

Les Charmes de IL Etude, e to the 

Contes Moraux. The following extract 

will give you an idea of M. Marmontel's 

| poetry, and at the ſame tjme contains a 

hvely ſentiment (whether juſt or not, judge ;) 
on a well known 22 criticiſm. 


„ 


Jen- 


„ 
1 Boileau qui s *ecrie: O blaſphẽme! 
Lover Le Taſſe! . . Oui, Le Taſſe Nee; 
Laiſſons Boileau tacher d' etre amuſant. 

Et pour raiſon donner un mot plaiſant. 
Quoi de plus doux, de plus vit, de plus male” 
Que ce Poeme, objet de ſes mepris ? 
Je ſcai, Virgile, admirer tes écrits; 
Troye et Carthage, et la rive inter halt. 
Les pleurs d' Evandre, et Ja mort d Euriale 
Sont des Taþleaux dont) je ſens tout le prix: 
Didon ſur: tout n'eut Jamais de rivale. 
Mais que le Taſſe a bien mieux _ 
Cet heroiſme ẽbauchẽ par Homere! 
Que d'un pinceay plus fer, plus anime, 
Il nous a peint la Piete ſincere, 
La grandeur ſimple, et la ſageſſe auſlere, of of; 
Et la valeur qui connoit le Hanger 
Et la fureur qui s aveugle elle meme 

t la jeuneſſe ardente a fe plonger 5 
Dans les plaiſirs quelle craint et qu'elle 1790 
Et la vertu qui la vient degager!, 
Mais toi, Virgile, aux plus beaux jours "au. 

monde 161150 

Dans le berceau des plus g grands des humains,. 15 
Pans cette Rome en heros. e 
Qui choiſjs-tu pour Pere des Romain ss 
Ce n'eſt pas tout que d'aller fonder Rome : 
Ce grand deſſc in demandoit un grand homme, 
Compare Enee a ce hs 105 brillant, 
A ce Renaud, fi tendre et. fi vaillant. 
Un foible amour eſt doucereux et — 
Mais dans fa force il eſt beau gẽnẽreux, , i 
Touchant ſur- tout quand il eſt ew pi Ls. 
Si fa colere a fait une liade, © __ 


L'Amour eſt-il moins lier, moins EG: 
jo. Apologie du Theatre, ou Analyſe de h Let- | 
tte de M. Rouſſeau Citoyen de Geneve à 
M. * au ſojet des Spectacles. 
„„ Ai An: 
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I. Annette et Lubin, ente miſe en vers, 


8. 1762. . 
12. Lucan's Phila,” fene into >. French, 
1765 179 * b 125 "0 105 75 oy 
13. Thesttical . 5 ; 


Mets Se "R- I 2 R. 


1. He tranſlated M. de Thoy? 8 hiſtory in Freh, 


in conjunc 10n with Mefir 8. Adam and Des- 
fontaines, 4to. 16 vols. 1 7 33. 


2 De de Egypt drefle ſur les Miene, 


de M. Maillet, 40. 1735, and 12mo. 
2 vols. 


3. La Preface” des Memoires du marquis de 
| Feuquires, 4to, 
4. Hiſtoire general des Ceremonies. de tous les 


Peuples, folio, 7 vols. 1741, in conjunction 
with the Abbee Banier. 


| ; Idee du Gouvernement ancien et ae de 


TEgypt, 12 m0. 1743. 95 
La Reſſource et le Caprice en vers... 


Peeliſſon, 12mo. 1 59. 
8. Oeuvres de Mart! 


5 
” 6. 
7. Editor of the Hiſtoire de Louis XIV, ber : 
8 
9 


„L Commentaires Je Us r, chai 1 mo: 5 


"WY 


| N 4 {ni en, 
His ren works are numerous and ſome. of 6 


them in eſteem; of his other r PT oductions the fol- 
lowing are the beſt. 


I. Hiſtoire des Rois de Pol one et et des Revolu- 
tions atrivees dans ce oyaume depuis le 1 
commencement de la Monarchie juſqu'a Pre- 


ſent, 8 vo., 3 vols. 1733. and 5 vols. 1784. 
2. Hiſtoire de la guerre prẽſente, contenu Thr 
f ce qui S eſt paſſe de N e tal 5 


a þ 
0 1 2 : 1 1 
Ft 3 ; . i 10 2 , f 1. 4 "x. A i Þ: «4 — 33 FF $. 4 ” , 1＋ 
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Kc. avec les principaux plans des Sisgen 
et des Batailles, 8 vo. 1735. 

3. Hiſtoire de la derniere Guerre pour ſervir de - 
Suite à Phiſtoire de la Guerre preſente avec 
la vie du Prince Eugene, 9 3 Both 

theſe works in 5 vols, 1737. 

4. Hiſtoire de VEmpereur. Charles VI. &c. 
12m. 2 vols. 1740. 

5. Annales d'Eſpagne et de Portugal, 4to. 
4 vols. et 8vo. 8 vols. 


58 Elemens de la Philoſophie moderne, I2MO, | 
2 Vols. 1752. 


Maur E T7. dirs , 
One of the moſt celebrated Mathematicians of 


France, the merit of whoſe works has rendered 
them known all over Europe: 


I. La Figure de la Terre determinee par les ob- 


ſervationsde Meffrs. de Maupertuis, Clairaut, 
Camus, le Monnier et Outhier, 8 vo. 1738. 
2. 1 Meſure d'un deere du Meridien en France | 
. determinee par celle de M. Picard et par les 
obſervations de Meſſrs. Clairaut, Amun, et le 
Monnier, 8 vo. 1740. 
be Piſcours fur la Parallaxe As, la Lune, dvo. 
92 1744 BIA x 
4. Diſcours ſur la figure des Aſtres, 8v0. 1742. 


5. Elimens de la Geographie, 8vo. 1742. 
6. Lettre fur la comete, 12 m0. 1742. 


7. Aſtronomie nautique, ou Elemens d Aſtrono- 
mie, 8 vo. 1745. 
8 


8. Differtation 17 8 a Toccaſion du Neg 5 


blanc, 8 vo. 1 RR 
Venus Phy pique xr. 5 8 EE, 
Eſfai de Toltiologke, 8 0 15 


To e ſur Forigine 2 Langues et la fig ig- 
mification des n mots, 12mo. 4 


IS * 


190955 12. Eſſais 


C a J 
12. Eſſais de Philoſophie Morale, 12mo. 1749. 
dne, 
13. Lettre ſur le Progres des Sciences, 12mo. 
75 
14. Lettres, 12mo. 1753. 
15. Vertus Phyſiques, 12mo. 
16. D Wanne 8yo. 


„ 1 7 47 


1 Beſt known by her C ane, 
Conte, 12mo. 1765. . 


Mass Ae. | 


His Oeconomical writings have no condi; 
ble Merit. 


1. Diſcours et Memoires relatifs 2 a Pagricultuce | 


12m. 1763. | 
2. Lene 4 M. Dupleix De Bacquencourt. 


I i 
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Ko | Hiftoite du Prince Eugene, 12mo. 5 vols. 


1740, and 1745. 
2. . Hiſtoire de Ia Jertiers guerre de Boheme, 
12 mo. 2 vols. 1745. . 


. ere e ys ſur les Germaniſmes, I 2MO. - 


2 vols. 1751, and 1755: os 
4. Hiſtoire + de Frederic Guillaume I. Roi de 
Pruſſe, 30. 2 vols 
r Czar Peter ol 05 


% ab note MENU A 


A ſenſible and ingenious author, whoſe works 
abound with judicious remarks, and are compoſed 
in an agreeable and lively file, Ne 

1. Diſcours fur adoption des arts prononcẽ᷑-à 


Copenhague, 4to. 1751. 
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| extreme SOFT: Great prudence wou 


„ J. 


2. L'Epitre dedicatoire et. le Programme ſont 

e NI. de la B. f 
3. L'Origine des e ou la Religion natu- 

relle miſe en action, 1751, 

4. Conſiderations ſur les Revolutions des Arts, 
12mo. 1755. This is an agreeable little 


Work, very well wrote, the following character of 


Cafar; I have tranſlated from it as a ſpecimen 
I think it is one of the beſt paſſages in our author's 
writings.—-<. It is rare that a great ſoul is united 
with an extreme fineſſe of mind. The ſphere in 


which ſhe moves, is too vaſt for the power of di- 


ſtinguiſhing the light ſhadowing of objects. Be- 
ſides that noble confidence which gives birth to- 
the former quality, makes them negle& or diſ- 
dain the latter. Alexander and Henry IV. ſub- 


dued all, rather by the force of their courage, and 


the abundance of their reſeurces,: than by the 
fineſſe of their views. + © 

ce It is rare that political abilities are pro er 5 
deſigns extremely elevated. The habit of dwel-, 


ling on little details, weakens the mind and pre- 


vents it from reaching the ſpirit of affairs of a cer- 
tain extent. Beſides, the, timidity which gives 
birth to this quality, deprives the mind of that 
daring boldneſs which is neceſſary for the effrcting 
great ſtrokes. Tiberius, and Lewis XI. were the 


moſt able politicians of their times, and neither of 


theſe princes performed any thing great. 
elt is rare that extreme prudence is joined to 
ld. oreſee | 
every thing, an d for. that purpoſe ſerupulouly exa- 
mines ever) aſpe an affair Fan wear, but demand- | 
g too much time freq vently loſes the moment of 
5 Top Fabius faved Noe becauſe Woke found 
itſelf.in one of thoſe. fin 18 caſes where it could 
only be ſaved by flownels. - Some gs Tony or 
later, Fabius would have loſt i it. Philip the II. 


Was 


* 
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was yet more prudent; and his tardineſs made 
him neglect England, and lofſe France. 

« Cęæſar was the Wan the whole world, i in whom a 
all theſe different qualities were moſt united. His 
vaſt genius embraced all ſorts of affairs; his ſu- 

buime views attained the moſt elevated. "Fs pe- 
netration diſcovered every connection; is fineſſe 
for ever diſtinguiſhed Appearance from reality :_ 
his imagination glanced at the means: his fore-- | 
ſight calculated all reſources: — 4 diſcernment | 
ever choſe the beft ſide; his activit 4 
executed all with a celerity ant Was prodi- 997 
gious. A prodigal citizen: - An adroit caballer: 9 
a ſupple candidate; a factious tribune ;*a'dreaded — | 
ſenator; an adored” conſul; the moſt intrepid ſol- 2 
dier in his army, and the e greateſt captain in the 7 y 
world': in the city, in the camp, he moved all; 5 4 | 
animated all; he projected all; he attempted all; | 
he executed all.” 
5. Lettre a M. * * ſur PAnnee Litteraire, et 
en particulier ſur la feuille du IT May, 


Hd 
; 
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17553 12 mo. «xk > | 
6. Pieces fugitives, extraites des dia de M. j ” ol 
1755. 12mo. 
7. e du Marquis de rere, x tem. 


8. Hiſtoire eEoyhnor, 'r: tires d es a 
d Aſpaſie, waduites du Grec, 120 Si 9. 


„ en 20H, THT 10 ET 04 „At FITS 
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Marquis de. A moſt Sul writer on the 
importance of Agticulture, and rural Oeconomi- 
ques: A true citizen bh who employs 
his pen under a Rn 1 moſt arbitrary, f 
on ſubjects the moſt importan 0 natio ons the moſt 
free. Ke Have 4 ; 

1, Memoire gels Fotilite oe ts Pro- 

vinciaux, 12mg. 1750. 


bo one 


A 
& © jonny ſur # Etats Provinciaux, 1 I 2mo? 


3. Ekamen des Poeles acre: 0e M, de la 
Franc, Fg TIRES | 

4 "Reponſe du Correfoodant A ſon ; 

5. L'Ami des Hommes, 12mo. 8 vols. 1761. 

6. Theorie de PImpot, z2mo. 1761. 

7. Memoire adreſſe a la Societe de Berne, 1 760. 


12mo. 


8. Memoire | pour ooncoutir . Prix. Amo. 


n 5 


5 This . was moſt indubitably ole of the 
teſt politicians the world ever knew. His im- 
mortal L Eſprit des Loix, merits prodigious praiſe; 
but J am a little ſuſpicious that it will not in a fu- 
ture age, be eſteemed in that exceſive manner, in 
| which it has been received in the preſent. There 
is no country in Europe where a work extraordi- 
narily good, is ſo amazingly puffed off as in Fi rance. 
This di png when it works on grounds of real 
merit, $ applauſe from all Europe, in a tone 
rather higher than the natural. Many very ra- 
tional and ſtrong objections haye been made to the 
deductions of M. de Monteſquieu, but the clamour 
and deteſtation which aroſe againſt the authors 
ſeem! to have taken from the world all ꝓretence of 
eſpying the leaſt ſpeck of a fault. One of his 
greateſt eulogiſts has declared; that he is rather a 
t than a Philoſopler which ſentimetit wall 
; Lage: by become general, and wilf not end in an 
advance of his reputation. Iod not be under- 
ſtood to havt a light idea of the -mefits of the 
Eſprit des Loix. I think it an admitable work, 
but I cannot think it at pteſem rated only to its 
real merit. All Europe knows the language of 
the french, in regard to the Henriade—it was 
adopted 


L 1 g 
adopted at firſt, but time has made no inconſidera- 


ble attack on the general reputation of that Poem. 
And the time will come, when it will never be ſeen 


but in the hands of a frenchman, and i in his, not 
with any great admiration— However, ir muſt be. 


allowed there is a great deal of differente between 
the two performances in merit. 


MonT. - 
Beſt known by his, | 
1. Meémoires Rs. 47 fur la Louiſiane, 12mo. 


1753: 


2. Hiſtoire et commerce oa colonies Angloiſes 


wy PAmerique . Septentrionale, 12mo. 
3. Ef fur PEtat du Commerce dA uclerene. 
12mo. 2 vols. 1755. 


hy to N TG OP. 1 55 
1. Recueil de Lettres et Mẽmoires, 12m. 1732. 
2. Memoires' contenant les Nẽgoeiations dont il 
a ẽtẽ charge ſous le miniſtere du Cardinal de 
Fleury, 12mo. 8 vols. 1748, 2 1757. 


5 


Mae 


15 Comte de. A patriotic nobleman, wha left 
his own country to gain in others a practical khow- 
ledge of Agriculture. His Lettre à la Societe 
cxconomique de Berne, offering a prize for the 
beſt Piſſertation on the Spirit, of | Legiſlation rela- 
tive to Agpcliltoriey Population, Sec. Sc. is greatly 
praiſe worthy; his Mẽmoire fur la Culture des Porn- 
mes 


Rog. in the Berne Memoites, Fe | 
W 5 es: 


Terre, et leurs 'uſages: and his EMat ſur 
les Tourbes; are practical and A 1 are 


x 


ths Lettre ſur les Obſervations à faire des Vas: 
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riations dans Atmoſphere, i is a very Judicious und 


1 ſenſible eſſay. 


MoRLIERE. 


"Chevalier de la. His Angola, hiſtoire Indienne, 
12mo. 2 vols. 1746, is in the taſte of thoſe of M. 
de ! but not equal, except in * 


— 


bo ry, 


| Chevalier de. 
1. LE Repertoire, Aa ode work, 2 210. 


1735. 


* — 


2. La Payſanne parvenue, 12mo. 4. vols. 1733. 
3. Memoires poſthumes du comte de . 


12. 


13. 


. vant fa retraite, 8 vo. 1735. 


1 
i 


Le Demele Survenu entre le Payſan parvenu, 
et la Payſanne parvenue, 12mo. 1735. 

Lamekis, ou les voyages extraordinaires d'un 
Egyptien dans la terre intẽrieure, 12mo. 


2 vols. 1735. 


Memoires du marquis de Fi eur, 12mo. 


4 vols. 1735. 


Paris, ou le Mentor 2 la mode, 8vo. 2 e 


1727 


Le Merite vengẽ, ou Converſations ſur divers 


crits modernes, 1 2mo. 1736. 


12 mo. 4 vols. 1737. 


* | * 


La Mouche, ou les avantures de Bigand, 


Nouveaux motifs de converſion, 12mo. 1738. 


Mémoires Anne Marie de Moras Comteſſe 


de Courbon, 4 vols. 12 mo. 1739. 


Mille et une faveur, 12mo. 8 vols. 1748. 
Vie de Chimene de Spinelli, 12mo. 2 vols. 


* 


14. L'Art 


[a7 „ N 


. 24. L Art de la Toilette, 12mo. 

I 2 Lettre d'un Genois à ſon Correſpondatit a 
Amſterdam, 12 mo. 1747. 
16, Mẽmoires d'un Fille de Qualite qui ne Cel 
- pas retirẽe du Monde, 12mo. 4 vols. 
17. Le Maſque de Fer, 12mo. 2 vols. 1750. 
18, Tablettes dramatiques, contenant PAbrege de 

Phiſtoire du [Pheatre Frangois, 8vo. 1752: 

19. Memoires de mademoiſelle de“ “. 
20. Memoires de madame de YG 


12mo. 
21. La Repertoire de tous les ouvrages resten au 
. __ Theatre Frangois, 1753. eie 
22. Les Delices du Sentiment, 12mo. 3 95 
1753. 


23. Lettres du Commandeur de A made- 
moiſelle de, 12mo. 2 vols. 1753. 

| Editor, 

24. Mcemoires du marquis de Benavidez, 12 m0; 
. IP OTOY 8 

6 L'Amante Anonyme, 12mo. 1758.7 ek 

26, Le Financier, 12mo. 1760. e 


* NR E 1 


1 other are not equal to them, he is 
known by the following; 
1. Voyage de Paris a St: Cloud, par mer et par 
15. 
4. Hiſtoire du Mnarcchal de Saxe, 12mo. 2 vols. 
3. Hiſtoire de Louis d' Orleans, due COrleahs 
AR Eh gp = 275% TR | 


7 


NI VE ANIS. f 


M: Ie. duc de. His Reflexions ſur le Ginie : 


@'Horace, de Deſpreaux et de Rouſſeau, in the iſt 
2 | volume 
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volume of the . e is 3 a 
gay: 


"Nouns! 


Bet known by his Eſſal fur YAgriculys mo- 
1 amo. 17 55. 


NO ILE r. 


An E Philoſopher, whoſe work uy 
well known all over Europe. His pieces, op Elec: 
tricity, are reckoned the beſt that ever were 8 
bliſhed. N 


1. Idee d'un cours de Phyſique, experimentale, 
"> kams. 1738. 


2. Legons de Phyſique experjryentals, I 209, 
-' vols. 1748. 25 
3. Eſſai ſur PEIeQricite des corps, 12 mo, 732 
4. Recherches ſur les cauſes particuheres, des 
Phẽnomenes clectriques, 12m. 1749 
5. Lettre ſur PEle&tricite, 12mo. 173. 

6. Oratio habita cum primum Phyſice Expat 
mentalis Curſum Profeſſor a Rege inſtitutus 
auſpicaretur in Rege Navarra, 17 £3, | 

7. Diſcours ſur les diſpoſitions et les qualites 
qu'il faut ayoir pour faire des Progres'dans 
Etude de la Phyſique experimentale pour 
Touyerture de la nouvelle ecole, 4to, 1753. 


NOE I. . 


His memoir - upon a new. drill, Rane of his 
invention, read to the Society of Chaalons ſur- 
Marne, deſerves attention for one excellency ; 


viz. it colts but ſix livres more than a common 
: 3 


Ouver. 


0 [ 339 1 

OLiver. | 

A very voluminous writer: but his works ire 

a0 as well as numerous. The following are che 
moſt noted pieces of his own compoſing 

1. Continuation de PHiſtorre de Academie par 

Peliſſon, 12mo. 1730. 
2. Traits de la Proſodie Frangoiſe, 12mo. 1 7 36. 


- ao 
. 


OO OD 


1. Hiſtoire du Theatre Frangois depuis ſon ori- 
gine juſqu' a preſent, 12mo. 15 vols. 1734 

S Mcmoires pour ſervir à Phiſtoire des Sp 

cles de la Foire, 12 mo. 2 vols. 1743. 

3. Hiſtoire de Pancien Théatre ſralien, 3 121m0. 5 
175 ? | 

4. Dictionnaire des Theatres de Paris, 12mo. 
6 vols. 1756. 


PAOGERI E. 


« Beſt known' for his Mémoire ſur les plante 
et ſemis de bois dans les plaines de la haute Cham- 
pagne, which is a N and judicious piece. 


PAT T E. 


A well 3 Architect, the works for which he 
is ranked here are, 
1. La nouvelle edition des Oeuvres d' Architee- 
ture de M. Boffrand, folio, 1753. 
2. Diſcours ſur l' Architecture, 8 vo. 17 54. 


„ 


3. Etudes d' Architecture de France et blade 


4. 1755. 
4. Monumens eriges en F rance à la gloire de 


Louis XV. folio. 66. 


8 PecaquerT. 
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PRE e dur r. 


Beſides ſome tranſlations from the Italian Poets 
as has wrote, , 
1, Penſces ſur Fhomme, 8vo. 1738. 
2. Diſcours ſur Pemploi du loifir, 8vo. 1739. 
. Parallelle du cœur, de Veſprit, et du bon ſens, 
- 8yo. 1740. 
4. Loix Foreſtieres de F rance, 4to. 2 vols. 


1753. 
* PER Au. 


Beſides a vaſt number of editions of othefs 
works, which ſcarcely entitle him to a place in this 
catalogue, he is the author of Les Vies des Hom- 
mes Illuſtres de la F rance, from che 1 zth to the 


%* 
N 


| 20th volume. 


PzS$SELIEK. 


A lively and agreeable author, whoſe pieces, 
though of the lighter kind, have merit. e 


1. Le Glaneur Frangois, 12 mo. 3 vols. 1736. 


2. Etrennes d'un jeune Muſe, 1739. 


Oeuvres de Theatre, 8vo. 1740. 


3 

4. LOWE ſur les quatre modẽ les expoſes. au Sa- 

lon, pour le Mauſolee du Cardinal de 
- Fleury, 4to. | 

. Le Songe de Cydaliſe. 

6. Fables Nouvelles, 8vo. 1748. 

. Epitre à un jeune auteur ſur Fabus des Ta- 

lens de PEfprit, 12 m0. 1750. 

8. Eclogue ſur la Naiſſance de M. le duc de 

Bourgogne, 40. 1751. 

9. Les Nouveaux dialogues des Morts, 12 mo. 

2 vcls. 1753. 


a, 


10. L'Eſprit 


L 341] 
10. rr de Montagne, 12mo. 2 vols. 17 


PA ben 4” 


"Beſt known by his Memoire ſur  Abus Ju Fi ur⸗ 


mier dans la culture des Vignes, in the Berne Me. 
' moirs, 1763, vol. 4th, 


»> # Jet ? 
$3 vw & 
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| Known all over Europe by his admirable work, 
entituled, Eſſai ſur PAmelioration des Terres. 


„ | 


His mathematical works are much eſteemed 
in France the principal are the following. 
1. Elemens du Pilotage, 12mo. 1734. | 
2. Nouvelle mẽthode pour le Jeaugeage des 
ſegmens des tonneaux, 4to. 1742. 


3. Traite des Fluxions de een 4to. 
2 vols. 1749. 


4. Obſervations Meteorologiques. 

5. La Practique du Pilotage, 8vo. 1749. 

6. La Theorie et la Practique du geaugeage des | 
tonneaux, des navires et de leurs ſegmens, | 
8vo. 1749. 

7. Memoires de Mathematique et de Phyſique 
rediges a a Obſervatoire de Marſeille, mw 


PHILIPPE. 


Has given an edition of many of the claſſics - 
his own works have merit ; the beſt are, 


1. Memoires fur PAfrique et ſur PAmerique, 
Ato. 1752. 
2. Analyle chronologique de I hiſtoĩre univerſelle, 
vo. 1752. 
. Tablettes Geographiques pour intelligence 


des hiſtoriens et des poetes latins, 12mo. 
2 vols. 1755. 
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Has written ſome pieces relative to 8 
of middling merit. He is A in France for the 
difcovery of a new kind of P ough, deſcribed in 
bis Obſervation ſur un vice éſſentiel des charryes, 

Mliercure Jan. 1760 : but I have no conception the 
ſcheme can anſwer ; his plan is to uſe wheels to his 
plough, three times as high as the common ones, 
by which additional heighth, he fays, the fame 
number of cattle will draw three ſhares, WE | 
in the ground, inſtead One. 


PIR OV. 


Imagination, wit, livelinefs, and elegance, are to 
be met with 1 in his works but he is | ſtrangely un- 
equal. 
4 Nouvelles de Pautre monde, Pole " 
g. La Louiſtade, poeme heroique, 4to. 8 
3. Le Batiment de S. Sulpice, ode. 
4. Le Semple de Memoire, poeme ad i 
Iamo. 774 | 
5. Chanſons fur retour du Roi, 12mo. 
6. — d'un Savoyard au fujet de la tragedie 
de Pyrrhus et de fa critique, 8vo. 1726. 
7. Fiber de Theatre, 12mo, 3 vols. The beſt 
is his comedy La Metromanie. 


- - 


» 


PI AC x. 


7. Eſſai ſur le goüt de la tragedie, 17 38. 

2. Les Erreurs de Amour, 12mo. 3 vols. 
r 1 
3. Theatrical Pieces. | 

4. Memoires de Cecile, 12mo. 4 vols. 17 56. 

5. At pleſent conducts the Mercure de France. 


| Prissox. 
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rudkbeſſle. 
1. Ode fur la EN champetre, 

2. Eclogue à Madame la Dauphine, 175 | 
3. Repbnſe à une Epitre qui lui a été eee 15 
85 r le Journal de Verdun de fevrier. 
4. Ode far la naiffance du duc de Bourgogne. 

5. Stances fur la naiſſance de M. le duc q Aqui- 


;-.. "06, 17 158: 
6. Ode ſur les Pluyes de 1753, Aodit, 1754. 


P L U C H E. 
An! ingenious author, who has gained a conſide- 


rable reputation by rendering the depths of natural - - 


philoſophy familiar to common underſtandings, 

1. Hiſtoire du Ciel, 12mg. 2 vols. 1739, ö 
2. Le Spectacle de la Nature, 12 mo. 8 vols. 

I 

3. Le hana des Langues, 12mo. 1751. | 
4. The ſame in Latin. 
5. Supplement à la Mechanique des Langues, 
120, 1753. | | 


PELLUCHE. 

Among many other works he 1s known for his 
Deſcription de la Ville et des Enyirons d'Orleans, 
$vo. 1736. 


POMIER. 

Traite ſur la Culture des Muriers blancs, la ma- 
niere d'elever les vers à ſoie, et Puſage qu'on doit 
faire des cocons, . 1762. This a ſenſible and | inge- 
nious work. 


Z 4 Pars. 


ip 


PORT E. 
This author is wonderfully unequal i in "PAY pieces 


—ſome are uſeful, and well executed, others tri 
fling and uſeleſs. His poetry ĩs wretched. 
1, Penſces ſur divers ſujets de Morale, &c. 12mo. 


1748. 
2. Obſervations ſur la litterature moderne et au- 
tres ouvrages, 12mo. 11 vols. 1753. 


ö 3. Les Spectacles de Paris, 12 mo. 1751. 


4. Paſtorale hẽroique ſur le. marriage de Soubile, 
40. 1741. 

5. Epitre Philoſophique ſur 1a Fortune. 

6. Epitre à la Reine d'Hongrie, 12mo.. 1750. 


F. Tableau de Empire Ottoman, 12mo. 


PREMONTVAL, 
"ho thinking writer, whoſe ſpeculations dork 


more than they expreſs. Some of his works 
figure, even in the age at large : 
1. Diſcours ſur Putilite ann Mathemartiques, 12mo. 


1 742. b ; 
2. De la Nature des quantires que les Mathẽma- 
tiques ont pour objet, 12 mo. 1742. 


8. Notions preliminaires a Perude des Mathema- 


tiques, 12mo. 1743. ; 
4. De la Nature du Nombre, 12mo. 1743. 


| 0 L'Eſprit de Fontenelle, 8 vo. 1744. 


6. Panagiana Panurgica, ou le faux Evangeéliſte, 
Critique du Livre des Mceurs, 8vo. 1750. 

7. La Monogamie Ouvrage od Pon prouve la 
Conformits des Loix de la Nature, de 
Moyſe, et de Jeſus Chriſt ſur ce e 3vo. 

| 3 yols. 1 

8. Penſees ſur Ia Liberté, "ut 1754. 

9. Du Hazard ſous empire de la Providence, 
vo. 1754. 

10. Le 


"Fr 345 . 


10, Le Diogene de d' Alembert, Penſces fivres ſur 
FThomme, 8vo. 1754. | 04 
11. Cauſe bizarre, ou pieces d'un proces Ecclſiaſs 
| tico-civil, 8vo. 1755, _ L 
12. Proteſtations et declarations. philoſophiques 

ſur les principaux objets des Connoiffances 


humaines, 8vo. 13 vols. 


PAEMONTVAL. 


pe EAR wife of the preceding. Among other 
works, ſhe is author of the following, beſides a 
ſhare in ſome of her huſband's. 
1. Le Mechaniſte Philoſophe ; Memoires con- 
cernant pluſieurs particularites de la vie du 
Sr. Jean Pidgeon (her father) mathemati- 
cien, 8vo. 1750. 


PREVOS r. 


More voluminous than authors generally are, 
who employ themſelves on light entertaining ſub- 
jects: Indeed folios are a little contradictory to a 
morning's amuſement—and for diſſipation in thoſe 
idle hours which people turn over books to amuſe : 
However, M. Prevoſt has a pretty numerous col- 
lection of lighter works. 

1. Memoires d'un homme de qualite, 12mo. 

6 vols. 1729. 
2. Hiſtoire de Cleveland fils naturel de Crom- 
wel, 12mo. b vols. 1732. 

5. Hiſtoire du Chevalier de Grieux et de Manon 
| Leſcaut, 12mo. 1733. 

4. Le Pour et Contre, ouvrage periodique, 12mo, | 
20 vols. 

5. La Traduction du premier volume de PHif- 
toire Univerſelle de M. de Thou, 410. 


1733. 
6. La Preface du Tome II. des ſingularitẽs hiſto- 
riques et littẽraires par D. Liron, 


7. La 
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9. La Preface des trois nowivenine Cont te Fees 
par madame D. 1733. 


3. Tout pour Amour, ou le Monde bien pers; | 


ou la mort Anne et de Clopatre, tra- 
b - wedie tradune de V'Anglvis, 121996, 735. 
gs Le Doyen de Killerine, 1am 17: 

10. Hiſtoire de Marguerite Alen Reine 
d' Angleterre, 12 mo. 2 vols. 1740. 
41. races d'un 10 Eee 12mo. 2 vols. 


Ea + 


pq 1 Wees ou Mertioiees 5 | 


Montcal, 12mg. 2 vols. 1741. 


13. Memoixes pour. fetvit > Phiftaire de Nalthe, 


du Fhiſtdite de la Jeuneſſe du Commandeur 
de imo 2 volsl 142. 
14. Hiſtoire de Guillaume le Conquẽrant Roi 
d' Angleterre, 12 mo. 2 vols. 17422. 
16. Traduction des Voyages de Roben Lade, amo. 
A VAls...1 744 
16. Lettres de Ciceron 3 Bru, et de Brutus I 
. .__ ' Cicer0n, 1744. 


17; Hiftoire de Ciceron, traduite de VAnglois, 


12 mo. 3 vols, 1744. 
18. Memoires d'un honnete © ROY 1745: 


19. Hiſtoire generale des Voyages, traduite de 


Anglois, 4tb. 12 vols. et T2mo. 48 vols. 
20. Lettres de Ciceron qu'on nomme familieres 
traduites en Frangois, avec des notes, amo. 


5 vols. 1747. 
21. Lettres Angloiſes, ou hiſtoire de Carice Har- 


| love, 12mo. 12 vols. 1751. 
22. Nouvelles lettres Angloiſes, ou hiſtoire du Che- 
5 valier Grandiſon, 1 2mo. 10 vols. 17583. 
8 75 Directed the Journal Etrangere from Jan. 
17565 to an of the lame year. 
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Hier huſband is likewiſe an 8 | 
but eclipſed by. the reputation of his wife. Her 
pieces are lively and entertaining, Es 
1. Conſeils d une Dame à une A 7e ramo. 1749. . 
2. Les Caractéres, $vo. 2 vols, 17 
3. Le Plaiſir et la Volupte, A allegorique, 
Isqmo. 1752. 
4. L'Education du marquis D * 5 on Me- 
moizes de la comteſſe de Zurlac, 12mo. 
2 ee 
5. Zamer et Almanzine, « QU Vinvtilics de Eb 
59 0Þ au Bon Sens, 12mo, 3 vols. 2758. 


QursNMAv. 


One of the moſt noted Phyſicians in France; 
his works are very numerous, and in good * 


RAFFINESQUE. 


His Memoire fur la Proportion end 6 en- 


tre les Prairies et les Terres labaurces, is a moſt 
excellent piece, full of judicious remarks and very 
3 obſervations on that point of Agriculture. þ 

Berne Memoirs 1763. vol. Ich. 


RAA AAu. 


The celebrated Muſician, who in France is 
reckoned more than human but not % adored in 
other countries where the Italian muſick reigns; 
and with good reaſon. He is ranked * for his 
3 as an author. 

Premier livre des Pieces de ch 4to. 
50g. 
2. Second 


t 6% 


2. Second livre des Piẽces de Clavecin, 6% 
| 1721. 
3. Nouvelles Pieces de Clavecin, 1726. 3 
4. Diſſertation ſur les differentes mẽthodes d'ac- 
© compagnement pour le Clavecin on pour 
POrgue, 4to. 1732. | 
5. Livre de Clavecin en Concerts, 1741. _ 
6. Traits de I Harmonie reduite 3 a ſes Fanden 
„ gnaturels, 4to. 1722 
Ne Dn ſylleme de muſique cheorique; 4to. 
„„ BO | 
= Date Harmonique, ou traite de muſique 
' _  _ theorique et practique, 8vo. 1737. 
9. Diſſertation ſur Paccompagnement, 8yo. 
10, Diſſertation du principe de T' harmonie, 8yo. 
1730. 
5 _ . ReEflexions de M. Rameau ſur ſa 
4emonſtration du Principe de Pharmonie, 
0. 1752. 
132. Reponſeala Lettre de M. Euler 8yo. 1752. 
13. Obſervations ſur notre inſtinet pour la muſi- 
er, 1754. 
14. Erreurs fur la muſique dans PE neyclopedie, 
- $vo. 1756. 
25- Reflexions ſur la maniere de Gem la. voix et 
d'apprendte la muſique, et ſur nos facultes 
en generale pour tous les arts d'exerciſe, 


1752. 


RAVYNA L. 


4. Hiſtoire de Stadhouderat, 1 2mo. 1748. 

2. Hiſtoire du Parlement d Angleterre, 12mo. 
1748. 

3: Anecdotes hiſtoriques, militaires et politiques 
de Europe depuis Elevation de Charles 5 7 

au 


. * * 


au trone de Fempire juſq au T raitẽ d' Aix la 
Chapelle, 12 mo. 3 vols. 1753. 


4. Ecole militaire, compoſee par ordre du Gou- 


vernement, 12mo. 3 vols. 1764. 
4 - * Litteraires, ou Mẽmoire pour ſervir 
a Phiſtoire des Revolutions de la Rẽpublique 
"tes Lettres depuis Homere juſqu'à nos 
jours, 12mo. 4 vols. 1764. 


a REAUMUR. 


A natural philoſopher of rare and genuine me- 
rit; whoſe works are truly original, and merit the 
attention of all people. 


1. Examen de la ſoie des Araignees, 4to. 1710. | 
2. L'Art de convertir le fer forge en acier, 40. 


1722. 

0 Memoires pour ſervir à Phiſtoire des InſeQes, 

410. 7 vols. 1748. 

4. L'Art de faire ecloire et dflever en toute ſai- 
ſon des oiſeaux domeſtiques de toutes eſpe- 

| ces, 12mo. 2 vols. 1751. | 

5. Practique de Part de faire Ecloire des oiſeaux 
domeſtiques, 12mo. 1751. 


RET D111 1 f 1. 


Mademoiſelle. Beſt known by her. Lettre A M. 
de la Place fur les Diſcours aux Welches conte- 
nant Papologie des Frangois. An indifferent 
apology indeed] 


RI ce OBO NI. 


Madame. An entertaining and agreeable hovel- 
liſt. Her fables are intereſting, and the ſtile Nr 
ſing. Her beſt pieces are; 
| 1. Hiſtoire de Marquis de Crecy, 12mo. 1769. 


2. Let- | 


t 1 


| 5 Lettres de Midriſs Fanni, ramo. 2 * 


1759. | 
3, Lettres de Juliette carey, me Ei vok. 


1759- 
4. Hiſtoire de Miſs penny, | pid: 4 vols. 7764.1 
8 Memoires de Maladi B * *, 4 volt. 12mo. 


8 Amade made, 12ino; 2 vols: 


[ 
* 
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. 


His Refiexiohs fut Pinduftrie et Putilits d'en- 
cCovrager et de perfectionmer les Mechaniques. 
Berne Memoires 17564, vol; rft, is an admirable 


piece Nr N with ſolid and judicious reflec- 
tions. 


Ros IAH r. 


| Obe of che belt geographers . of Franee, his com- 
bee are judicious, and of good authority, and 
Op; equal to any extant... 
rege des differens ſyſtémes du monde, de la 
6 Ag des uſages des globes, 1a mo. 
2. Ulage des globes celeſtes et torreſtes, lame. 
s 1751. 
8 3. Introduction à la Geographie par Samſon, vo. 
i 1743. 
q 4. Geographie moderne-abregee, 12m0. 1748. 
5. Atlas portatif univerſel et militaite composẽ 
--- - Papres les mettfeures cartes, 4to. 1748. 
Es. 6. Atlas univerſel complet en cent caftes* geo- 
| graphiques, folio, 1732 
7. Obſervations eritiques ſr les nouvelles decou- 
N de Tamiral- de la Fuente. 12mo. 
a 8. wal fat Phiſtoire Aves Geographic; 12 m0 
e 
Rovayzr. 
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bans 


_ Genius, originality, and Wt Para, hive ren: 25 
dered his name famous aver the whole globe. 

+. Diſcouts qui a remporte le Prix à PAcadenje 
de Dyon en Pannee. 1750, ſur cette queſtion 
pf par la meme Academie; fi le réta- 


liſſement des Sciences et des Arts à contri- 1 


bus à epurer les Mœurs, 12mo0. 
3. Obſervations de. M. J. J. R. ſur la Reponſe 
qui a ẽtẽ faite a ſon, diſcours, 12mO. 150 
As Lettre de M. J. Js R. à M. Grimm fur la r& 
futation de fon, diſegurs par M. n_—_ 
12 mo. 1751. | 
4. Derniere Repanſe: de M. J. J. R. 1200s 
l. 
Go Preface de Natciſſe. The preface" is 
| much better than the comedy: me 
6. Narciſſe, ou l Amant de lui meme, comẽdie en 
proſe. 
7. Diſſertation ſur la muſique ewe 850. 
| 1 43+ | 3 
8. ht ſur Ja muſique Frangozls, 12MO, 1752. 
9. The articles cancerning muſick in the 2 | 
clopœcedia. . 
10. Lettre ſur la muſique W 1754. : 
11. Le Devin du Village, intermede, 1752. - 
12. Diſcours fur Economie politique, in the En- 
ch clopœdia, and afterwards, 12m, 1754. 
13. Extrait du projet de Paix Perpẽtuelle de Mi 
430 PAbbe de St, Pierre, 12mo. 1761. | 


"Ii bir 
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4. Diſcours fur POrigine et is Fondemens de 
PInégalité parmi les hommes, 12mo. 1754. 
136. Lettre a M. d' Alembert ſur ſon article Geneve 
dans le VIIme. volume de Encyclopddie. 8 
16. Julie, od la Nouvelle Heloiſe, 12mo. 6 vols. 
| 1760. | 
17. Emile, ou 'de PEducation, 12mo. 4 vols, 
4197; eee 
18. Du Contracts Social, 8vo: 1762. STE 21 
19. Lettre à TArcheveque de E 1 2mo. 
1764. 
20. Letres ec ecrites de la Montagne, 1: * 2mo. 2 vols, 
ne eee | 


I cannot * em this writer as one of 
the moſt remarkable men that ever appeared 
in the world: He began his literary career with 
ſporting ſentiments, which appeared mere paradox- 
es, but on the leaſt reflection, carried a different 
idea from his conſiſtent manner of treating them. 
All Europe cried out, it would be impoſſible, if he 
continued to publiſh, to be conſiſtent he muſt 
inevitably contradict himſelf - but the contrary of 
all this happened he publiſhed more than ever, 
ſtill paradoxical, as it is called, but never o 
conſiſtent: In ſhort, the ſentiments of this remarks 
able man do not flow from caprice, whimficalneſs, 


or a phantaſtic love of being different from other 


people, but from a philoſophical, genuine, and 
conſiſtent, originality of character. He views 
mankind with very different eyes from the multi- 
tude: Does it therefore follow, that his ideas, from 
being uncommon, ſhould be abſurd? His Eſſay on 
the Inutility of the Sciences, and particularly that 
on the Inequality among mankind, gained him the 
titles of Savage—Miſanthropiſt, Se. Thoſe who 
| read 
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read them and were e diſgu ſted——were lifted into a 
new world into fairy. ao Fc cried Rouſſeau. 
is all abſurdity ! not remembering that his genius 


moved in a ſphere ſuperior. to their own—they for- 
got that ſome ſhare of that wonderful force of 


mind, which gave him ſuch powers of combi - 
nation, and which enabled him for ever to 


think for himſelf, was neceſſary to enter into 
the ſpirit of his ſentiments: No wonder his 


writings were ſo much condemned, when they 
W e e I the common ſtandard of _ 


The two pieces 8 e d our au- 
thor a number of anſwerers—ſome af whom were 


very liberal in fatirical reflections on him; I have 


a very long lift of anſwers to them, ſome penn'd' 
by the firſt writers in France - not one, however, 
—— match him in clear and ſatisfactory argu - 


ments. They all begin with out- cries, and amaze- 
ment, at his abſurdity - and ſeem to think it be- 
neath them to anſwer paradoxes, the ridiculouſneſs 


of which, ſay they, ſufficiently anſwer themſelves: 


if ſo, it muſt be that circumſtance alone, which is | 
to anſwer them, for as often as they have been at- 
tacked, not once have they been refuted. If. we 


give the name of paradox to all ſentiments; which 
contradict the received opinions of the age, Rouſ- 
ſeau is certainly very. paradoxical ;| but ſuch a de- 
finition, is far enough from being juſt; and his 
opinions are attended with a preciſion too philoſo- 
phical—and an; adherence to nature too invariably 
exact, to be taxed with being, properly TOI 
paradoxical. | 


His anſwer to M. ꝙAlembert 8 e San, g 
in LA Encyclopedia, was no ſooner n, than 
Aa 


- 


© that piece he fully 
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ö a freſh herd of anſwerer: appeared ; He was _ 
attacked from all quarters, as à paradoxical fool, 
that deſerved nothing but contempt; and yet in 
proves his point, nor have one 
ol his anſwerers been able ta defend, in a fatisfac- 
tory manner, M. d' Alembert's ſcheme of eſtabliſh- 
a theatre at Geneva: The reaſons M. Rouſſeau 
= be againſt it, are clear and deciſive his exami- 
nation of many theatrical pieces, critically juſt 
his eurſory remarks on ſeveral ſubjects, lively, ori- 
ginal, and judicious—and, in a word, his whole 
8 either unanſwerable in itſelf, or render- 
ed ſo hy the ſuperior abilities of its author. 

But the oppoſition which M. Rouffeau met with 
on the — — of theſe pieces, was nothing to 
what he experienced on his eſſay upon the French 
muſic appearing 3 an army of 'Coffacs broke looſe 
upon the kingdom, cauld not have raiſed a greater 
ferment, than did this patephlet: Paris was 
ia flame: The author was before, a 'whimfical, 
paradoxical fellow; dut the caſe changed; he 


was now an impious, ſacrilegious, mortal, that 
dared to attack the moſt holy of e ee | 


dared 10 write againſt the muſic of France! 
- He proves in this piece, moſt inconceſtably, 
* the French have no muſic at all; ridicules 
the ridiculous vanity of their pretences, with ſuch 
keen and lively e and makes ſuch judicious 


_- obſervations on muſic in general, that it was in 


vain above forty authors immediately attacked 
him: He had too much reaſon on his fide to be 
foiled in this diſpute, more than in any of the former 

ones. The multiplicity of the anſwers that ap- 
/ peared to this piece, and the heats it pave riſe to 


5” all over France, proved ſufficiently how gauling it 


* * 


I 
| ) 


E 1 


was to the advocates of the French muſic, 


the nation would not have been ſo hurt. He 


fliniſhed this attack in the moſt triumphant 
manner, by his criticiſw on the Opera, in his 


Jul 3 "ORs... r Ke he tho x the | EEO ; v3 460 T3 
5 That celebrated novel—ſo tender ſo agreeable 


— ſo. natural—ſo elegant ſo characeriſtical—o 


philoſophical, is one of the fineſt monuments of hs 
genius of the preſent age. The. ſtile. never Was 
excelled the boldneſs and ſtrength. of cola 
in the deſcriptive parts, never equalled that et- 


ters, which one might almoſt call as, on differ- 
ent ſubjects, ſuperior to every thing of the kind 


that was ever penned—the language of love never 

- befare lived in print; the tender pathetic delicacy 
of the letters on that ſubject, are not imitations of 
nature, they are nature herſelf, they are the breath 

of inſpiration — It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 

that in the painting of character —in the rare ta- 

lent of pourtraying, the diſtioguiſhing ſtrokes of 

- originality, the giving to each perſonage the ſenti- 
ments Which could alone proceed from him: in 


this art Richardſon is ſuperior to all mankind ; the 


£ leaſt variety of whoſe characters, and the amazing 
and diſtinct originality. of each, form a — 


4 o 


£4 


Homer or Shakeſpear. . But great as Richardſon's 


merit, Rouſſeau bad the gemus to attempt, with 
ſucceſs the ſame. ſpecies of compoſition, and in 


many reſpects to exceed him. But Voltaire s Pro- | 


Bbeſy ! ſay you. True; that indeed 1 forgot: 


The enemy of his reputation has left a proof of 


the ſuperior excellence of Julie; he has, ia one 


_ inſtance, exhauſted his wit, his criticiſm, and his 


3 
and 


their muſicians had ĩt not been founded in truth, 


enius, in this reſpect, not equalled by either 
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ſatire, in exhibiting in the moſt ſtriking - point of ©: 
view, every fault with which that novel can be 
taxed— where he found faults, he has exaggerated 
them, and where they were wanting he has invented 
them; no book was ever more ſeverely ridiculed :' 
If it was bad—if the charms which captivated all 
the world, were imaginary, and the effects of pre- 
— or blindneſs—if inſtead of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing beauties it contained nothing but the moſt 
blundering abſurdities; doubtleſs ſuch a fatirical 
examination adorned with ſuch poignancy of wit 
and ridicule, muſt damn the b * e. once muſt 
open the faſcinated eyes of all Europe, and make 
them deſpiſe this hour, what was their admiration 
the laſt Unfortunately, however, to the wit and 
envy of Voltaire, nothing of all this happened— 


his propheſy was read, and it made people-laugh - 


but it had no other effect on Julie, but eſtabliſn- 
ing its reputation for ever. It is read as much. as 
before—it is more and more admired, and will be 
the admiration of future ages: A book that has 
weathered ſuch a ſtorm, receives a ſtronger ſtamp 
of excellency than it otherwiſe could poſſibly gain: 
Fifty panegyricks from the firſt pens in Europe, 
would not ſo highly have added a its reputation: 
Add to this, that a compoſition of any kind, that 
1s faultleſs, muſt be good for nothing, but to ſatis- 


fy the critics: Tell me of à book that has ſcarce 


any faults or abſurdities, you give me a ſufficient 
character of iti deſire never to look in it. The 
beſt works of the greateſt authors that ever exiſted 
are full of abſurdities—eſpecially if ſuch works 
are truly original. One inſtance to the contrary of 
this cannot be brought, recollect Homer, Dante, 
Arioſto, — and 3 e 


a Emile, 


\ 
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Emile, at laſt appears, and all the bull dogs in 


France, and the yapping curs of Geneva,. fly at 
once upon its author. A ferment is raiſed againſt 
him for his attack upon religion, which is aſtoniſh- 
ing to them who have read the works of preceding 
unbelievers : It is impoſſible he ſhould treat any 
_ ſubject; in a manner inferior to others, but multi- 
tudes have gone greater lengths, and wrote upon 
religion, with much leſs ceremony than Rouſſeau, 
that never experienced a quarter of his perſecu- 
tion, and that even in Catholic countries—witneſs 


his enemy Voltaire in the Oeuvres Philoſophe Sans 
Souci, in which even a future ſtate is abſolutely 


denied, with other tenets equally pernicious, it is 
no anſwer to aſſert (truly or not) that Voltaire did 


not compoſe them; he certainly was the publiſher, 


and as ſuch, on the perſecuting plan, ſhould have 


been puniſhed—— Voltaire, it is ſaid, lays them to 
the King of Pruſſia's door, but that monarch gave 


the lye to the aſſertion immediately, and ordered 
them to be burnt ar Berlin, by the hands of the 
common hangman. In reſpect to the diſbelief and 
_ ridicule of all religion, there is no compariſon be- 
tween. Emile and thoſe poems — or indeed many 
other works publiſhed during the preſent vage. 
See likewiſe PEſprit of M. Helvetius, compoſed 
with all poſſible ſophiſtry, and evidently intended 
to break every link of ſociety, to ſet all man- 
kind free from the feelings of humanity—to de- 
ſtroy every domeſtic rye—and root out every pu- 
blick virtue. From whence then comes Rouſ- 
ſeau's mercileſs perſecution ? Not from religion, 
but his old enemies I have no doubr, the mu- 
ſical tribe in France had as great a ſhare in raiſing 
the ſpirit of perſecution againſt him, as ever a re- 
gard for religion had: He ſuffered more from 

AAq >: having 
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having attacked the Opera at Paris, than chriftia- 
nity : But in catholic countries, we may look for 
| bigotry and perſecution, not however, as was be- 
fore imagined 1n4 proteſtant republit ; but Gene- 
va is no more: I deſire no other proof than her 
liſtening ſo readily to French dictates, to ſatisfy me 
that ſhe will ſoon be enſlaved - ſhe is already under 
the influence, and will ſoon be under the tyranny 
of a neighbour. _ 

© lam * from meaning to defend. M. Rouſſeau 5 

1 in religious matters: I would only be un- 
derſtood to point out the ridicubouſneſs of 
cuting him, or any one elſe: There is great abſur· 
dity in it, on all accounts: but it is tenfold, in 
reſpect of the good of religion: From the begin- 
ing of the world to this hour, perſecution Po 
gave riſe to an unbounded ſpirit of oppoſition, and 
the moſt ſovereign contempt, for the opinions of 

rſecutors, for one infidel whom the . writi 
of unbelievers have made, an hundred have aroſe 
from the ſpirit of perſecution: for this plain rea- 
ſon, falſe doctrines, ſtand. in need of it, from an in- 
nate weakneſs, which will not bear examination; 
true ones want it not, but will ſtand upon their 
con truth, and the nearer examined, the clear- 
er they will appear: What therefore are the 
concluſions ef unprejudiced people, from ſeeing 
the {pirit « of perſecution take root among the pro- 
feſſors o religion? Surely it would be wiſer 
to. uſe feaſon and argument, than fire and fag- 
got! 
hs Emile, in all ces reſpects, is one of the moſt 
original and conſiſtent works ever publiſhed. It 
contains the moſt judicious ideas of education, the 
world ever knew, and expreſſed in the happieſt 
manner, If put ee in practice, it would 


be 


[39 4 bs 
be of unbounded utility to mankind ; and if only 
general ideas are wry from the ſpirit of them, 
judicioufly executed, they would be of great im- 
portance in the common practice of the world: 
As great an oppoſition as parts of this treatiſe met 
with, none has attacked, with any reaſon, the 
whole. And. there are many paſſages in it moſt 
admirably conceived, and adorned with the moſt 
juſt and pleaſing. language. In a word, it is an 
original, and highly ufeful performance, which 
tends to make mankind more healthy, vigorous, 
ſenſible and happy. Can any work have a better 
deſign |! | | e | 

His treatiſe du Contra# Sociale, is compoſed with 
more order and regularity than is common with 
him : It is a very valuable work, and proves the 
author, in many reſpects, to be a true politician. 
His letter to the archbiſhop of Paris, is a ſenſible 
juſtification of himſeU, and ridicules with great pro- 

iety the parliament of Paris, interfering in the 
affair of his perſecution: His letters written from 
the mountains, are remarkable - but many paſſages 
in them are nothing more than a defence of 'the 
profeſſion of faith of the Savoyard curate; but the 
others, concerning government in general, and that 
of Geneva in particular, are curious and inſtructive. 

It has been the misfortune of this celebrated 
man, to raiſe himſelf enemies and calumniators, 
not only by his writings, but by his life Tou will 
naturally ſuppoſe from thence, that it muſt be 
very vain or wicked: nothing however leſs true; 
He has always in his private life been reckoned a 
man of moſt irreproachable probity, and great 
goodneſs of heart but he has been ſo unhappy as 
to differ from the generality of the world, in ſome 
material points of conduct: The firſt principle of 

| | Aa 4 . 
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his ſoul is honeft independancy; and to that princi- 
ple he has hitherto been moſt #ncommonly addicted 
—and moſt conſiſtently: He has rejected more 
than once thoſe riches, which it is common to hunt 
after with fuch eagerneſs, while he with difficulty 
ſubſiſted himſelf by copying muſic for pay, he re- 
fuſed a handſome penſion offered him by the mar- 
chioneſs of Pompadour, in the name of the king 
of France. She then ſent him ſome muſic to 
copy; which he executed, and as ſoon as ſhe re- 
ceived it, ſhe ſent him three hundred lewis d'ors 
as a recompenſe, from which ſum he deducted a 
few livres, the amount of his work, and returned 
her all the reſt, , After this he has the offer of a 
penſion of an hundred pounds a year from the 
king of England——he refuſes it—that is, he is 
. determined to live free and independant—a thing 
yery inconſiſtent with receiving a portion of public 
money as the wages of idleneſs. Such noble, ani- 
mated, and glorious ſentiments—ſuch a conduct, 
ſo ſuperior to all ſentiments, inyolyes him in equal 
ridicule with the moſt paradoxical of his works, 
the truth 1s; his works and his life are ſuperior to - 
the age he lives in: if we have not the taſte to 
reliſh the one, we ſhall not have. the honeſty to ap- 
plaud the other. A conſiſtent determination to 
accept no penſion, is ſuch an otherwiſe unheard of 
ſentiment, that it is a ten thouſand times greater 
paradox, than one combined of all Rouſſeaus, A 
man that can ſo act, is a phenomenon; a being be- 
yond the ideas of the times ; the world cannot ele- 
vate its practice ſo high, and therefore aims by ri- 
dicule to reduce his ſentiments to its own medium: 
but all his enemies have to ſay for it, is, to call 
him a viſionaxy madman ;—and he has been fo 
called more than once, 


RovuxELIN, 
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Roux ELI. 


His Refilexions fur les moyens de faire kk ra. 
mour du travail dans le cœur des peuples, is a 
very ſenſible performance, and abounds with ſome, 
| judicious obſervations on munen and their 
importance, . 2/5 


ROZ IIR E. 


Belt known by the pieces entituled, Gan 
de Louis prince fe Conde en F landres en x — 
12mo. 1765, and Campagne du marquis de Cre- 
qu en Lorraine, et en Alſace en 1677. 8v0. 


| SAINTFOIX, = 
A well known writer, whoſe works have many 
admirers in France, but are not much known elſe- 
where. His theatrical pieces are his beſt produc. | 
tions. 
1. Lettres Turques, et lettres de Nedim Coggia, 
VETS NATO" 
2. Eſſais hiſtoriques ſur Paris, 12mo, 2 vols. 
a 1754, and 4 vols. 1762. | 
3. Hiſtoire Abregee des Guerres de la F. Fance, 
avec PAngleterre, . 
4. Pieces de Theatres, I12m0, 2 vols, 


* 


SALLIER, 


Very well known for his Catalogue des Livres 
de la e du e 9 many volumes. 


5 AVERI E M, 
One of the beſt mathematical writers _ F rance: : 


| His works are very uſeful, and in great eſteem. 
: 1. Dif- 


3 


L 
1 Diſcours ſur la navigation et la phyſique ex- 


pPesrimentale, 4to. 1744. ä 
2. Diſcours ſur la mancuvre des Vaiſſeaux, 4to. 


44. 

3. — e theorie de 1a manoeuvre des Vaiſ- 
ſeaux à la Portee des Pilotes, Bvo. 1745. 

et Recherches hiſtoriques fur Forigine et des 
' Progres de la Conſtruction des Navires des 
Anciens, 4to. 1747. 

5. La Mature diſcutee et ſourniſe à de nouvelles 

| Loix, 8vo. 1747. 

6. L Art de meſurer ſur mer le ſllage des Vaiſ- 
ſeaux, avec une idee de etat d' armement 
des Vaiſſcaux de France, 8 vo. 1749. 

7. Deſcription et uſage de Spheres et des Globes, 
'" "12mo. 1750.” 
8. Traite des Inſtrumens propres à Yobſerver les 
aſtres fur mer, od Yon donne la conſtruction 
et Pulage d'un nouvel inſtrument, 12mo. 
3 
9. Did fonnsire univerſel de Mathematique et de 
P hyſique, 4to. 2 vols. 1732. 
10. Many letters and diſſercations upon navigation, 
Ke. in the Mercures. 
11. Hiſtoire critique des Infinimens petits, 40. 
17537 
12. De nhai d' Architecture civile et bycrau- | 
lique par d'Aviler avgmente, 4to. 1755. 
13.t Hiſtoire des Philoſophes modernes. 
Os 3 heAtrical Pieces. 


SAUSSURE. 


Well known by his Lettre ſur 15 avantages des 
Semailles hatives et profondes. Berne Memoirs 
1764, yol. 2d. 1 


SaAlLACN Ac. 
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SALAGNAC. 


Among other performances, his Laue fur les 
Arbres voyers, deſerves attention. 


SELLIUS. 


1. Deſcription hiſtorique et raphique du 
3 Hollandois, et wi F Wan Hol- 5 
landoiſe, 12mo. 1748. 

2. Hiftoire des anciennes revolutions de globe 

© - terreſtre, 12mo. 1752. 

3. Inſtitutiones Phyſicæ. 

4. N Jeredinis. 


SxE1GNEUX, 
His Eſſai ſur la queſtion propoſee par la Societe 
Oeconomique de Berne, Seroit-il utile de convertir 


en fonds clos ou particuliers les communes, &c.? is ſen- 
ſible and judicious, 


SILHOUT.TE, 


A famous 8 in France, who is thought "Ig 
by many unprejudiced perſons, would have re- 
ſtored order to the revenues of the kingdom, had 
he been ſuffered to proſecute his ſchemes without 
interruption: He is better known by his political 
projects than his writings, * the latter are 

not without merit. 
1. Idee generale du Gouvernment et de la morale 
des Chinois, 12mo. 1729. 
2. Reflexions politiques ſur les plus pa prin- 
ces traduites de Gracian, 410. 1730. and 
_ I2mo. 
3, Lettres ſur les tranſactions publiques du 

_  RegnedEliabeth, 12mo. 1736. 

4. Eſſai ſur Phomme traduir de Pope, 12m07 


1736. 


5. Eſſai 


7 


— 
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656. Eſſai ſur la Critique traduit de Pope, 12mo. 
8 = of 36. 
6, ones de Literature et le. Philoſophic 
traduits de Pope, 
7. Epitres morales de Pope. 
8. Lettres philoſophiques et morales, 12 mo. 
2 vols. 
ee eee ſur les anciennes limites de PAca- 
. die avec M. le marquis de la Galiſſonniere, 
5 4c. 3 vols. 1755. 


\ 


SOLIGNAC. 


Le chevalier de. 

1. Recreations litteraires, ou recueil de poeſies et 
a )) Tam 1799, 

2, Les Amours d' Horace, 12mo. 1728. 

3. Lettres ſur Thiſtoire du Roi de Pologne, 

41. 
- 4. Hiſtoire generale de Pologne, 12mo. 10 vols. 
5 1750. 

5. Amuſement des Eaux de Schaalbach, de 
bains de Wiſbaden et de Schlangenbad, 
 8vo. 1738. 

6. Ti Saxe Galante, 12mo. 1735. 

7. hs mg ou maximes ſur l education a6 en- 

| ans, 12mo. 1738. 

8. Memoires de la Socifte royale de Nancy ; ; 
| Redige : 8v0, —+ 

* "BY Eloge Hiſtorique de M. le Prefident de 


Monteſquieu, 4to. 1755. 


STANISLAS. 


King of Poland, Duke of Lorraine and Bar, The 
events of the life of this very celebrated monareh ; 
or rather his adventures (for they have more the 
air of romance than hiſtory) are perfectly well 

| known: He has in every ſituation of life ſupport- 
, ed his character, in a manner that does honour » 
& 


the intuitive judgment of Chatles XII. And he 


is a proof of the advantages attending the regal 
dignity being conferred on one born a _ſubje&t— 


throughout hiſtory the beſt kings were firſt private 


men. 


Juournal de Verdun Juillet, 17285. 
Entretien · de lame avec Dieu, en Polonois et 
en Francois, 8 vo. 1745. 

Le Philoſophe Chrétien, 12mo. 1749. 


n | | 
La Voix libre du Citoyen, ou Obſeryations: ſur 
le gouvernement de Pologne, 12mo. 1749. 
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7. Reflexions ſur divers ſujets de morale, 8yo. 

„ 80 i | 

8. Deux diſcours Pun pour prouver que le vrai 
bonheur conſiſte à faire des heureux; dans 
Te autre on faite voir que l' Eſperance eſt un 

bien dont on ne connoit paſaſſez le prix, 


1750. 


9. Reponſe au diſcours du Citoyen de Geneve, 


qui à Remporté le prix a Facademie de 
e en 1780. 8 vo. 173. 
10. Entretiens d'un Europeen avec un inſulaire du 


Royaume de Dumocala, 12mo. 1752, and 
1754 


11. Peniſces ſur les dangers de Veſprit inſerted in 


the PAnne litteraire, vol. ;th. 1754. 
12. Lettre du Roi de Pologne, od il raconte la 
maniere dont il eſt ſorti de Dantzick. | 
His works are in 4 vols. 8 vo. and 4 vols. 12mo. 
1762, and 1765, 


SPRUNGLI. 


1. Avis 28. M. la Reine de France (his daughter) 
en partant pour la France. Inſerted in the 


Combat de la Volonte et de la Raiſon, 12mo. | 


Reponſe d' Ariſte aux conſeils de PAmitie, | 
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Well known for his piece in the Berne Memoirs, 
entituled Eſſai ſur la queſtion Seroit il avantageux 


de partager les communes, d&abolir le parcours, 


„ rn, 
His Agriculture Experimentale à Puſage des 
agriculteurs, fermiers et laboureurs, 12mo. 1765. 
is a noble title, but the contents by no means an- 
ſwer the expectation it muſt raiſe; eſpecially when 
the reader is told that ſo little a duodecimo is the re- 
ſult of twenty years practice. T begin,” fays M. 


de Sutieres, with the epidemical maladies of 


beaſts, I prove, that, in general, they are afflicted, 
meerly beeauſe they are often fed in paſtures, upon 
which the influences of the air, the vapours, and 
exhalations of the earth expand a kind of viſible 


venom, which has more or leſs malignity accord- 


ing to ſeaſons, climates, and the circumſtances 
of time and place. The artificial graſſes, ſuch as 
lucern, ſainfoine and clover, are more ſuſceptible 
than others, of the impreſſion of this venom ; be- 
cauſe their leaves being broader, thicker, and hard- 
er, than thoſe of natural graſs, preſerve it a longer 
time, conſequently there are greater inconvenien- 
cies in ſuffering cattle to paſture upon them ; and 
above all, from the end of September, to the end 
of March: Seaſons in which the fogs, the influence 
of the air, and the vapours of the earth, are more 


frequent, and more dangerous than at other times. 


I ſhall diſplay the inutility of theſe ſame artificial 
graſſes, and how greatly they are prejudicial in 
many provinces of this kingdom; and yet more 
ſo in the north.“ And in another place he ſays—-- 


& We need not ſeek for the cauſes of the contagi- 


3 ous 


* 


5 „ * = 
ous maladies, which have for many years made 
ſuch ravages among our catgle. They moſt cer- 
tainly proceed from the bad 8 of artificial 
graſſes; to which we conduct them, without exa- 
mining beforehand, whether the lucerne, ſainfoine, 
and clover, is free from ruſt. This fort of ruſt is 
always produced either by bad vapours, and ex- 
halations from the ſoil, . or by thoſe unwholeſome 
winds, which the countrymen call red-winds, or 
the fogs, or infected air which paſſes over certain 
countries. We very often find that cows which 
feed in ſuch paſtures, are poiſoned with this ruſt. 
Some are blown and burſt, others have maladies in 1 
the mouth and tongue; and at laſt, the Whole 
head is diſordered, and in four or five hours, the if 
evil becomes incurable.” ——-again in another 
place It is not therefore in the culture of ar- 
rificial graſſes, ſo deſtructive in general to cattle, 
that we ſhould direct the huſbandmen to employ 
themſelves, but to render fertile thoſe they poſſeſs 
already. I am not willing to ſuppoſe that the 
author of nature uſeleſsly created lucerne, clover, 
Sc. but that ought not to prevent our taking care 
not to introduce them, in a country where the ya- 
pours and exhalations of the earth, or the influ- 
ence of the air, axe ſtrong enough to render them 
prejudicial to cattle. Who is ignorant that the 
lucerne of Provence is more eſteemed than that of 
other climates? Beſides all this, it is very uſeleſs 
in many countries to ſow artificial graſſes, in land 
roper for corn or good forage, ſince by improv- 
ing the natural graſſes, they would be highly ſuf- 
Hcient for the nouriſhment of beaſts, and yield a 5 
greater profit in all ſorts of countries; and the ani- 
mals being more wholeſomely nouriſhed, would an- 
ſwer better to the farmer.“ yo 
I have tranſlated the above extracts from M. de 
Sutieres* book, to give you a tolerable idea, 15 
only 
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only of his 1 but alſo * * of too 


many French writers, on the ſame ſubject, whoſe 
names 1 have omitted in this catalogue: Nothing 


can be more truly abſurd, nor more contradictory 


to the effects of the moſt common practice, in a 
variety o of countries, than this ſenſeleſs condemna- 
tion of certain plants, without which there can 
ſcarcely be any profitable huſbandry ; z which alone 
lay the foundations for a vigorous growth of corn, 


and which, judiciouſly managed, cannot be attend- 
ed with ſuch a train of poiſoning conſequences as 
are here attributed to them. One circumſtance is 


worth obſervation, it muſt be the cuſtom in France 
to fat oxen upon green clover) or at leaſt we are 
to underſtand it from the preceding quotations) a 
practice which I ſhould have imagined could no 


where anſwer. . other parts of Europe re- 
quire a very differe egimen. | | Be? 
| $4 6 Ho . 5 


SUPL 1 x. 


Beſt: known by his Le Conſolateur pour fervie 
de reponſe à la Theorie de l'Impòt et autres ecrits 
ſur YCEconomie politique, 12mo. 1763. This 
gentleman is a very extraordinary politician in- 
deed! His two firſt chapters are on Agriculture ; 
He ſets out with affirming, that.it is in perfection 


enough in France, and wants no aſſiſtance: Hap- 


py for her neighbours, if the government can be 
convinced of this: In his third and fourth he 
would make vs believe by inſinuation and compari- 


ſon, that ee is very unfavourable to popu- 


lation. Excluſive companies and privileges in 


commerce, are, according to him, highly benefi- 
cial; and 5 


| ſuppoſe, that he is of opinion the ſubject in France 


e more than once gives us reaſon to 


is by no taxed; enough and that it would 
be very ridiculous to make the tobacco and ſalt, a 
free trade! What idea muſt we conceive of ſuch 


a writer? 


. ia Þ 
a writer Authors whoſe notions are free | in un 
of a teligidus tendency; or in other words, in points 
of opinion, are burnt and beheaded, - but x writer 
that deſerves à halter for every paragraph"in his 
book; will moſt certainly meet With no perſecu- 


tion! Such is the difference between att 
A and realities 


| | | 
| FR pint , | : 
i Ode? à M. de Lowendahl ſur eee de Beren- | 


op. zoom. 25 


2. Abregs de Phiſtoire YAngfererfe,” amo. 
3 vols. 1731. 


3. Hiſtoire des conjiirations; conſpiratiogs et, re- 
volutions celebres, 12mo. 10 vols. 
4. Mémoires du marquis de Chouppes, 12mo. 
| 175 | * 
5. La 1 de la Bibliothẽque amuſante et in- 
ſtructive commenece par le * N 
12mo. 2 vols. 175 


6. Feel! in 1 lee Journals. 


— — 
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An. author of genuine and uncommon merit, 
It is difficult to aſſett which is greateſt, the i impor- 
tance of his ſubje&s, or the admirable manner in 
which he has treated them. In one word, he js f | 
an 1 philoſopher. | 18 

. Diſſertation ſur la ductilitéẽ des mẽtaux et lis | 

moyens de Paugmenter, qui à remportẽ le — 

prix de Academie de Bordeaux, * = 
1750. 


4 


—— 
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2. Difſertation ſur- la cauſe qui corrompt Et noir- | 
cit les grains de bled dans les épies, et ſur | | 
les moyens de privenir ces accidens, qui à a 
remportẽ le prix de Tacademie de Bordeaux, | | | 


. 40. __ yy 
4 Bb 3. Suite 


Ln 


1 3. Suite des experiences et rẽflexions relatives à 

la Diſſertation ſur; la gauſe, &c. 409. 17 ** 
The pieces ate inferior to I a ever 
were dublſched in reſpect of a moſt — 11 ex- 
nene foundation: The concluſions are clear 


id; - e e e all 1 8 


doubts, 57 157% 


TOON x ese, 


As ds. YE £19 Tit 31604 | a 1 5 48 72 wh 
oy Deſcription . arn ie Frangois, EXECUTE en 
bronze, 12 mo. 1720, |. 

2. Effais ſur les honneurs et. les menden: a ac- 
cCordés aux ſavans, 12 m0. 173344. 
3 Le Parnaſſe Frangois, avec deux ſopplemens 


folio, 1732. 3744+ een 


Top R. 


| Seran de la. An agreeable and ſenſible writer, 

whoſe works are generally read, , 

1, Hiſtoire 'Epaminondas, 1amo. 1738. 

2. Hiſtoire de Scipion PAfricain, 12mo. 17 38. 
Hiſtoire de Philippe de Macedoine, I 2MO. 
1740. 

Amuſemens de la Raiſon, 12mo. 2 vols. 


#2 


— 


3. 

* 
tht 1 2 

5. Hiſtoire de Catiling, en $43 
the Tragedie de Caliſte, amo. 190. 
| dh, Hiſtoire de Monley Mahamer ils du Roi de 


Maroc, 12mo. 174. 
Ft „L. At de fentiv'er de joger en maticre de Gout, 
12mo. 2 vols. 17622. 


9. Paralelle de la conduite des 9 a 
Tegard des Romains dans le ſecond guerre 
Punique, avec la conduite de I Angleterre a 
Tn de la France, 1758. The moſt par- 
Win weak _ fling. e on the Bri- 


# „ ien 1 a : 
Ui: 8 S , 120 1 ti 
Y * 7 4 % 2 


* 
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ft nation? bat F renbember to have read in 
the French language 


7 | wo 
tb. "Effii ao: ſur M. de dar, 176 
4 bs 34 74 NM. ” F 85 125 
PHS eee Tous 41 1 de if. 
MEER 4 1 


Has . many works from the Engliſh; 
the piece of his own compoling, which, gained him 
reputation, is Les Meeurs, amo. which has run 
through many editions, and been tranſlated into 
molt of the european languages. Such ſucceſs would 
make one ſuppoſe it a work of uncommon merit 
and yet, to venture a private opinion, it appears 
to me a ſtiff, ſtarched, pedantic work, which has 
neither that depth of ſentiment which: renders a 
book valuable, whatever may be the language 
nor that elegant airyneſs of manner which makes a 
work. agrecable- whatever may, be the matter. 


THIERRIAT:. 


Beſt known by his Obſervatidns' ſur la Culcure 
des Arbres à haute tige, 12mo. N 


"Travers. 


Baron de. 1. Abrege de “Art de ie Sher de 

M. le Marechal Ide Preyſegur, 12mo. 1752. 

. Extrait de la Premiere partie du _Traite de 

| Part de la Guerre 1 M. le e * 

Preyſegur. OP LEST 

3: Etudes Ir een poar fra . 

A Finſtruction methodique de Fart de la 
8 12 mo. 175. 


Tra e 


1 et def . in France, and of a little 
in other countries, his works may increaſe in eſti- 
mation at home, but, I may venture to propheſy, 
they never will abroad. His thoughts are far 
B b 2 fetched, 


4 $a, 2.7 


Cur} . 
fetched, and affected, and his ſtile moſt miſerably 


mos and perp lexed. 8 
Lettre 3 madame * M. Houdart de 1 
Mothe, 8 vo. 1 me ig n 
2. Eſlais ſur divers ſujets 1 Lirifrariies;: et de 
Morale, 12 mo. 4 vols., from 1735. to 1 760. 
3. He worked in the Jouriial des Sgavans. way 
4. Panégyrique des Saints precedes de Reflexions 
Pur” 21" 0h Peztwezer en getkrale, 12 0⁰ 7755. 
«| Nah Ne the Merce 0 oth rhe} 
= 8. 8 Guo An à un Amien 1748, 
| _ ©» au fajet des Hollandots,” + ot He 66 
= 72 Mavotiels du e ale ng Tencin depuis 
| I «A SHITE Pine 44 e 
'F 2. Leere de Tefal fir h formation des 
| corps organiſes, edit. de Patis. 
| 9. Penſees fur la philoſophie, les ſciences, les 
opinions," les Gemen 1 Mere” mene. 


ron 
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Comte de, 
dy og ſur 88 de 1a Ste 150 2 bale: 1754. 

. Amuſemens philoſophiques et littẽraires de 
OE Se Ani 20. 2 pls, 754. 1 
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ee ann, 


175 1 in the Berne Memoirs are truly va- 

5 5 and highly deſerving of that reputation 

they have ſo juſtly gained their author. The fol- 

lowing ones ſhould be particulariy remarxedt. 

= 1. Memoire ſur la 8 rok dela Garance. Some 
introductoryobſervations to his experiments on this 
l; | plant, are applicable to all countries; as they will 
entertain you, I ſhall therefore tranſlate ihem. 
« The more a country _ itſelf to vary its 
e the nearer, EP to that im- 


" : 
* Te 4 ot i | ” portant 
2 . ” * N 1 
hats F 8 * 
8 


K 399 . wy 


9X19. 1.5 

ant point of ws her diverſe FO 
pot 220 and ering hier draws from the foil 
the gteateſt pofſible advantage. A too great abun- 
dance of any particular commodity, in reducing 
too much the, price, neceffarily induces the bun- 
try man to neglect the culture. A truth of which 
we have been too long ignorant; but Which is at 

preſent acknowledged by all enlightened minds. 
We need never to fear, that ge mene 
divers articles of culture, whith are known to be 
but of a ſecond neceffity, and they -ſhould*come'ts 
engroſs the general attention, more than thoſe 
wile are dtely neteſſary, ſuck as corn; the 
chief of the ages Will neglect ſuch neceſ. 
ſary articles, and throw-themſclves too vi igorouſty 
into the cultivation of the ſecondary ones. The 
old ways will ever carry the preference in the 
large ſcale of culture, with the generality of 
farmers: There muft be multitudes of ſucceſsful. 
U l by cültivatots the moſt induſtrious 
ors one will 'be cotnimonly followed. Always 
eddie” Joly ayariciogs « of his time, his land and 
his manure, a farmer will never maſte any but very 


ſſmall trials, out of the common road, The cul- 


ture of hemp ank flax, is incohteſtigly much more 


profitable than that oß corn or pelt. The coun- 
tryman is not ignorant of this; for they have been 


cultivatefl ages. Nevertheleſs, gentlemen, your 


efforts for directing! his views tg them, evidentiy 


prove my ſyſtem." It is nom happily the grrateſt 
neat produce of each ach kind of plant; that is-always 


the reaſon for advances in money, in labour, and 
in dung 3 circumſtance which always, macs” 
the common huſbandman from abandoging them, 
They become the og pανDnͤôof the mort intelli- 
gent cultivators, that are richer, more eurious, and 
more able calculators. By their means the day 
B b 3 labour- 
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1 certain, Ip 55 


ay them 1 85 Feen to 4 1 8 55 Bren they 
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and RAI uſcful PIRIE for the moſt nu⸗ 
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revented our 1 


moval from. all. 95 1 i on owing to N ill con- 


judice ſo general, | even td ridicule, againſt our foil 


and climate. 


If our anceſtors, living among - vaſt pelt and 


impenetrable marſhes, nouriſhing themſelyes with 


- Acorns, .and. the produce of their cattle, by y the 


pernicious principle of that p ejudice to ch they 
| bea continually attached; If content, that peſt of 


ultey, 25, Mandeville ea it, had made them 
ED trials of a new; culture, after having at- 
tempted unhappily t 92 ef the conqueſt of a 


more fertile country, we ſhooldinot enjoy at pre- 


ide td be; the orig nal Fruj 


— 


; F e a thouſand 2 which 
it an 


ignorance, 1755 PDE, ok all forts ima- 
our country V. Do 
We not Know that f £ e climate Gf. all countries im- 


A8 A 50 


in proportion a8 Population 1500 cul- 


— GI 854 ae S er be Bt 


pes bg cated tranſlate, Day Labourer, is Journalier; ſigh 
bs paſſage it ſeems, the labourers in Switzerland have each 
8 plot of, N cadhöt mean "Farfners. 7 


bo 


ture 


Es | 
ture. increaſes d By.;the-teſtimony! ef our ol 
men, the river which waſhes our walls wWas 
regularly frozen in the time Of theit youth: Its 
banks have been much better cited wit es 
age, andd at preſeilt it is 1 h. Ur ere 
| 9 very, rarely. If hgh Fogel een nts = 
the melancholy nei urhood e fo 
fir, Kin 395 e ya Ats of 4 cold” and 
ſterile in fluence ! If che rivers wete more na 
ble, the en Tels impetuous, and the ridtſhes 
drained? Theſe labours, which are impoſibfe only 
to the eyes of idleneſs and floth, would rieceMarily 
give to the plains of Swiſſerland; one of the moſt 
pleaſing climates of Europe, 1 
It is in conſequence , theſe principles; "ve I 
_ dare predict to our cou ſky ſky more föft, and a 
temperature more favoutable to every Kind of cl 
rivation; if firm afid immoveable in y 550 
cares, 50 continue, gentlemen, w eng 
countrymen, to 175 rage thein by ye 
PO, and 25 your age and ah 
| uptls22 "Fr Wie! 
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oy $ hat 
rel lade ente 475 20 8 $4564 . 
py Inſtrudion ſur Ia methode de renguveller les | 
Vieux Pres par les ee ee 
3. Nouvelles Reffexions fur la cbitüre a Bü 
daans la Canton de Berne. enden ubs 
18 jr rms du culture de diverſes eſpeces 
dtherbes propres à ſervir de Fourage ; 
Lin; Et de quelques ſortes de grains; De 
la nielle et carie du Bled © 
5. Mẽmoire ſur la culture du Millet &Afrique. 
: B b4 6 Me- 
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1. Memoires "3 | 
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n ares du B fin s Aint a WORTH: 
| nn need de planter 
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tion aſſert, tahis 


ewag ought. to be/gonkdered_ as the moſt le- 
[1 author, b rance ever produced. In point 
o a bene A'S of his on country, a and the.ge- 
neral benefit all mankind, how lightly.ought the | 
Benth to eſtee n their orheilles, Racines, Yolta 
and a hundred ſuch authors, compared to one Tur. 
billy! If every author, from. the b Ic inning a the | 
N the p reſent time, on 1 " 
"ed themſe lves,. ill | N 
fellow cheatures? - and burn d all. which 30 


ive their conſcience an 1 9555 unity to-anſwer 
e CI, ing few is. 07. 5 boo 8 


r 10 
Forge 


ſhould * at Fyelene po 61; phat a läden. 


ing rank would the works of this nobleman h Id; 


pg thoſe few! Where ſhould we find one that 
ought to. be clalled betore 1 21 5 mes 5 
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+ Metaoire ſur la 2 ultune du Grand Chou 4. An- 8 
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Chielly known. by his Hiſtoits fk Fig rande, de- 

vis Leuben de la monarchie juſqu au regne 
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1. Le hen cogjugal, 1286, TO tn; ooh 
2. La 85 0 94 bs les C ones. mene 
12mo. 4 vols. 1740, 1543. Sn ae 


Les Contes de cette jaumee, lam, e . 
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9. Annecdotes de la cour "FA Alphonſe XI. du 
5 Rol de Se 12 mo. 4, vols. 7 
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Lua vie eſt un emer © il en faut proßter; 
: "OPEN avec ſoin tout prjuge nuiſible, 
Croire un Dieu bien 1 croire un ami 
ble, Ly | e N j 
85 connoſtre le Nec bonkeut b 
| © Careſler | la folie, eſtimer la Tageſſe, 5 
Kiter un ſeul OC et, £ emf Ie | jaloux, 5 
Ette tou ujours fidele als rien Spoux, 
— EMevrer les Une 14 Arne Lang f6ibleſſe, 7 
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rf, id tate ten of theſe ſheets to Shots com- 
þ Re: lift o F. all. the pieces which have iflued from 
e en, ET this celebrated genius. Many of them 
are to ſhort, that the titles are half as long as the 
ET 1. ys 3 
Ni 8 | 


on 


, 
12 
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eſſays; af 11 bie beſt work Ji 11190 in gen cor: 
ner of Europe. A more niverfal genius” lever 
lived—but like all waer geniuſes he 3s —_ 
un 1 FG, his. wit and the {til 
is proſe are jncomparable 1 
latly i in the 1 and 9 Bis 1 
is nearly as good aß we can ONE ive the 1a6gh 
will Sk his inyention t 18 Be and live) 
art of p ainting characters Confiderable! 3 
poeti Rite ſhows a taſte o e Which in 
1 5 any other Jan; vage, ould. have been at- 
tended with univetſal ſucceſs ; However, no One 
will diſpute that the Works "Which: will; an him 
fame with poſterity, are his pieces in proſe. n 
His Age of Lewis XIV. is an admirabl, e Work 
In ele of dif ofition, ſtile, and a lively j iſtneſs 
of remarks, I know nothing equal to it: Not can 
we by any means repeat with reaſon thoſe "abſurd 
calumnies, under which the author for ſome time 
remained, of writing a hiſtory, which had no regu- 
lar foundation in truth and of confidering 151 
thing but the agreeable. On the contrary, th 
Age of Lewis XIV. if not fo impartial as the rea- 
der could wiſh in every article, is nevertheleſs 45 
much ſo as moft other hiſtories ? {Where you are to 
look for one clear y and indubitably imphrtial, 1 
know not; but will venture to affert that hone can 
be found mote 4 pleaſing, pictureſqu e really,” or 
ſenſible, than ht of which I am peaking; and 
none ſo completely entertaining. * 
His Univerſal Hiſtory, likewiſe, deſerves all the 
praiſe which any one can beſtow on it. If there is 
ſuch a faculty or ſentiment, as the Philoſophical 
e it certainly breathes throughout that excel. 
lent performance; which. is pier the eſſence of a 
thouſand hiſtories, than a hi ory itſelf—it, is;f; me- 
thing better. The pleaſing and penetrating t 


En 


he 


| 55 


bes in athikh: he improvements of the human 


mind are traced and recorded, is indeed uncam- 
monly judicious: . oh ghee though not equal 
BE 1 5 of RAS 2 : of Le 7 18 I 15 remarkably 
Ne Biography d 4 VA d kater a i. 
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f tior: His life of Charles the XII. is an Wi 4 


compolition, full of that IG: and ſtrength of 
coloyfing which draws f. r e abject of pencil 
hefgre gur eyes that v 5 | He an form an idea— 

we Tec his heroes. wing FA bo more lively, 
judicious, or ba Age an his remarks—no- 
thing more elegant than the language. The au- 
thenticity of his facts WAS, however, carpt at by 


the critics, and he was weak enough, in conſe- 
quence to c 11. his Hiſtory of Peter the Great, 


= a, very different plan: 555 introduces it with 


convincing all the world, by the moſt undoubted 


teſtimonies, that his — conderning Charles 
XII. were ſtricthy Fuße This 175 ien One 
cannot but regret, th at not compole the 
e of Peter, with all the elegance of manner, 


YG which i is ſo peculiar in Charles XII. indeed it is a 


work of M. de Voltaire's, and therefore muſt 
haye undoubted ae e is by no means equal 
to the other in any thing but authenticity; witht 


out being ſuperior, even in that Point. 4 to 


e l letters, romances, ſketches,. criticilms, 
175 45 86. which haye flowed 1 ſuch abundance 
from ns pen, they are lively and entertaining to 


an uncommon degree, but of late his pieces are 


reatly wanting in that fire. and viyacity which 
> og Pi TOOK, Ween: . Ge | 


r he is now. rec! * 
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1 Well known for His Effay in the Bern Memoir, ; 


1764, vol. Ach. entituled, Exemple de ? 5 
d'un eures Commun. or: 65:40 0-17 9h 


dr. CIS, 
Won, eee 

His W ſur Etat du Commerce et es: 
Arts, dans le bas Aargau. Bern MII 78. 
vol. 1ſt, is a very, valuable Piece. 9895 0 
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Defeription de la Culture du Pte de Virgin, 


Bern Memoirs, 1763. vol. 2d, 
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7 be duke of. Author of Deus Lettres A la go 
ciẽtẽ Oeconomique de Berne, Memoirs, 1755. 
vol. xt. His ſerene highneſs has very juſt ideas 
concerning agriculture, as the following paſſage in 
his letter will proye. ce It is with reaſon, gentle- 
men, that you regard; agriculture, as the thermo-. 
meter of publick' feliciry, for if we caſt. an atten⸗ 
tice eye on 1 man rent nations. Tpread Upen 
the fürface of the g de, we ſhall ſoon, d;coyerthat. 
the hap pineſs of ny is 9 a OE or 
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celfary, and cohſetfuetitly the won vfefut arid the 


moſt noble of all. 

It is in the depths of ha earth, Fr Iviience 
has concealed the rich treaſures of the nouriſnment, 
and perhaps the virtues*of men. She opens her 
maternal boſom, and difcloſes that pure, and 
fruitful ſource of the pleaſures of abundance, and 


all the charms which accompany. a ceable and 
happy life, until, through Bk — 


nd contempt, for a 
mother ſo tender, we 6.07 forth all armed againſt 


her, like revengeful furies. Wars, miſeries, vices, 


follies ! Juſt chaſtiſemepts for our pride and i ingra- 
titude !” 


XIMENEZ. 


Marquis de. : | 
A: Le Lettres ont autant contribute à la Gloire 
de Louis XIV. qu'il avoit' contribue à 
leur progres, poeme, 8 vo. 1750. 
Ode ſur inoculation, 1756. 
. Theatrical pieces, 


T heatre. 
5. Ceſar au Senat Ae, poeme. 


2 

<4 | 
4. Lettre a M. Rouſſeau the 7 effet aa 92 
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Van. 
Beſt known by his Idee de la Poeſie Angloiſe 


ou traduction des ee 8 Anglois, 12mo. 


At 1754 


YvoON. 
His works are wrote in a freer ſtile than 
uſual for frenchmen—but our ſurprize ceaſes 


when we find that he is a fugitive of Holland. 


1. Liberte de Conſcience, reſſerrẽe dans es 
bornes legitimes, 12mo, 1753. 


2. Le 


| 363 3 CREED 
Loe Droit naturle, politique: et cwil, 12ms. 
TY 12 vols. , 3 3 r 
3. Many Wess in the Encyclopedia... Wer | 
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His beſt Wark: is, the Hiſtoire / militaire des 
e au ſervice de France, 12 mo. 8 vols. 1 7% 
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ANCE the decline of the Spaniſh! power, 
France and England have divided the 22 of 
Europe: They have been the firſt nations in it; 
and the rival ones in learning, arts, arms, com- 
merce, and general reputation: The laft age was 
beyond all doubt that of France, and the preſent, 
of England. All the circumſtances attending the 
ſuperiority of France, in her day, are well known, 
and will admit of but few remarks, but the preſent 
balance between the two kingdoms, is a point of 
greater curioſity—it is almoſt untrodden ground. 
I ſhall therefore, in this letter, examine the compa- 
rative weight of each nation, in every one of the 
preceding circumſtances, and you, I truſt, will be- 
lieve thar I ſhall do it with the utmoſt impartia- 
lity. Fs Lp 


EXTENT. 


In every article of natural advantage, France 
exceeds England, beyond all proportion. Her 
territory is within a trifle, half as large again“ ag 
both the britannick iſles, and with that wonder- 
fully beneficial circumſtance of lying all as com- 
pact together as poſſible; whereas England and 
Scotland, are of a moſt unfavourable ſhape, ſtretch- 
ing out to a vaſt length, with no proportidnable 


In France there are 150,000 ſquare miles, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, only 104,000. 


. 
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breadth : That this is a point of conſequence (and 
more eſpecially as the capital is ſo far to the ſouth) 
the Engliſh have found more than once : had all | 
their dominions been circular or ſquare, the two 
rebellions would never have broke out in Scot- 
land: They aroſe from ſuch ſmall beginnings that 
a nearer neighbourhood of government would in 
reputation of power alone have prevented them : 
There is a material difference between the troops 
attending government, being within an hundred 
miles of a conſpiracy, or at five, ſix, or ſeven . 
times that diſtance. Indeed the northern parts of 
Scotland, are almoſt another world, from the 
ſouth of England; little known, and ſcarce thought 
of, until the people were moſt politically drained \: \ 
off, by the laſt war. Beſides this unhappy length; 

Ireland is quite disjointed, with a very dangerous 
navigation between her and England; theſe cir- 
cumſtances throw a. prodigious weight into the 


| 


ſcale of France, which is ſo admirably compact, 4 
that if the king is at the center, an expreſs from 
him would reach any. the furtheſt part of the 105 


kingdom in two days time. The balance of power 
between the two kingdoms would be 3 different 
affair, if the britiſh iſles were all united into one 
of the ſhape of Borneo. „ 9 


FRBRTIILI IV. 


In this reſpect, likewiſe, there is no proportion 
between them: France is beyond all compariſon 
more fruitful than the Engliſh dominions. A con- 
trary notion has been common in Europe, which 
proceeded from the vaſt exportation of corn from 
England, but that is no proof, for the ſame laws N 
encouraging ſuch exportation were never made in 
France, and the ſterility of Scotland and a great 
Part of Ireland, is entirely forgot; take the three 
| Cc, += Moan 7 
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kingdoms together, I have no doubt but France 
vill be found infinitely the moſt fertile territor 
It ſhould however be remembered, that a 17 58 
tion ought to be made between fertility and cul- 
tivation; I am now ſpeaking of natural advanta- 
ges. If we conſider the latitude and production of 
France, this truth muſt be apparent: She is ſitu- 
ated in the happieſt climate on the globe, with re- 
ſpect to that due medium between the cold robuſt 
vigor of northern conſtitutions, and the warm ef- 
feminacy of ſouthern ones: there are more fertile 
climates, if I may uſe the expreſſion, but none 
more healthy. Then as to productions ſhe exceeds 
the britiſh iſles greatly—in wheat there can be no 
compariſon (remember I always ſpeak of all three 
| Iſlands) nor in inferior grain; beſides which arti- 
cles, ſhe has hemp and flax | in a much greater pro- 

rtion; and as to oil, wine, and filk, nothing'in 
the Engliſh dominions can be produced as a ba- 
lance; and all kinds of foreſt trees bear at leaſt 
an equality. 


SITUATION 4, 


| Neither is there any compariſon between the 
two kingdoms in this reſpect. France, in reſpect 
of communication with all other countries, 1s the 
beſt ſituated. kingdom in Europe, ſhe enjoys all 
the advantages of England, with other additional 
ones, fuchas ports in the Mediterranean ſea, by which 
means ſhe has a quick and immediate connection 
with all the countries arbund it, ſome of which are 
of very great conſequence to her trade, She has 
likewiſe a vaſt inland traffick with Swiſſerland and 
Germany, by means of the Rhine. But the advanta- 
ges. of this nature are too apparent not to ſtrike every 
one: England has nothing to balance it with but her 
inſular ſituation, Which is in many reſpects a very 


5 i great 
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great bleſſing, as for inſtance, it renders it much 
eaſier to keep out fatal contagious diſtempers— 
and likewiſe by the want of immediate communi- 
cation with other nations, preſerves the national 
character with greater purity than moſt on the con- 
tinent can, and I am perſuaded that this circum- 
ſtance is of very great importance to any people. 
All duties, cuſtoms, Sc. are much eaſier levied on a 
ſea coaſt, than on an inland frontier—another point 
is, the number of ſea ports an iſland muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have, more than any country which is 
only in part ſurrounded by ſea, and conſequently 


more places from which trade may be carried on. 


Laſtly, an iſland has many advantages in an equal 
war; (unequal power by ſea or land is to be ex- 
cepted, as that does not depend on inſular ſitua- 
tion) by which I mean one that is carried on in 


the modern manner, without an entire conqueſt - 


being made by either party. On the continent, 
{mall detached parties, and armies of a ſecond 
rate, by an agility of marching, carry terror and 
deſtruction into parts far diſtant from the opera- 
tions of the grand army ; all ſuch kind of deſtrue- 
tive war could not be ſo frequent on an iſland, for 
though all the uſual conſequencs of the principal 
army would there, as well as elſewhere, attend 
one, yet ſecondary ones, and very large detach- 
ments could not; becauſe there muſt be a greater 
uncertainty of recruiting from the other fide of 


the water, and a very large expence of tranſports, . 


and time, which is ever ſo precious, would inevita- 
bly be waſted by delays, owing to winds z add to 
all this a very great difficulty of ſupporting an ar- 
my after a defeat. On the continent, a ſkilful ge- 
neral may make a fine retreat, and ſave a large 
part of his army after a dreadful loſs. in battle, but 
on an iſland, the caſe is different, he may retreat 
to the fea, but there he muſt be cut in pieces 


Cc 2 for 


906 
for the-winds+ may be againſt the tranſports, an an 
hundred accidents may prevent their being at 
hand, in an extenſive war of this nature; the only 
| method to remedy it in the leaſt, would be by ſe- 


curing a very ſtrong port for refuge; but this 
would coſt vaſt ſums of money, and take up a 


very large garriſon to defend; and the very cir- 


cumſtance has already proved uſeleſs, in the caſe 
of Marſhal d'Eſtrees, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land. | 
* Suppoſe, likewiſe, Tome. very ſtrong fortreſſes 
are met with, and a ſiege of great force, and 
large extent undertaken, convoys of vaſt conſe- 
quence, and a multiplicity of other circumſtances, 
would all depend in a great meaſure on the winds | 
Il know not one ſiege in hiſtory of great conſe- 
quence which would not, in many caſes, have de- 
pended on a few days, or a week's delay, of all 
convoys; but if a ſtorm was to meet the fleet after 
ſuch a delay—ſhatter it, and drive it back again 
all ſuch enterprizes muſt then miſcarry. 1 do not 
pretend to aſſert that the plan of extenſive, and 
general campaigns, might' not be executed with 
ſucceſs; I would only diſplay ſome diſadvantages 
ſuch a war would lye under, that exceeds thoſe on 
the continent: I know there are other advantages, 
but none that equal the contraries. Let us but 
conſider how ſpeedily, and with what regularity 
french armies are ſupplied with every thing in 
Germany and Flanders, by means of navigable ri- 
vers behind them, . with their own 
country. 

It may be anſwered, perbaps, that the Engliſh 
have carried on ſucceſsful wars in Flanders 9134 
Germany, under many diſadvantages 1 have 
named: But the parallel is by no means fair, they 
always had either allies who owned the country 
behind them, or it belonged to the ſame gs. 

| T e 
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The former was the caſe in 1702, and 1741, the 
latter in 1759; and this circumſtance gave much 
the ſame advantages as the french enjoyed, only 


at ten times the expence however, ſupplies were 
regular, not from England, but from the back 
country. The deſcents of the Swedes in Germa- 
ny, have always been made with theſe advantages. 
And the Ruſſians, in the late war, drew the ſame 
from Poland, and Pruſſia, which were in their 
hands. The Engliſh, in Spain, in the ſucceſſion 


war, likewiſe enjoyed them by means of Portugal, 


and the archduke's party, ſpread throughout all 


Spain. The deſcents of the French in Scotland, are 


too inſignificant to quote; but all the advantages 
gained were by the natives, not the foreigners. 

On the contrary, wherever theſe advantages of 
immediate, exactly regular, and conſtant commu- 
nication with home, have been wanting, ill ſucceſs, 
as preciſely, has been the conſequence. The 
French, in all the inundations of men, with which 
they have overflowed Italy, have been wanting in 
this point, owing to the ſtrength and almoſt im- 
paſſibleneſs of Savoy and Piedmont ; and they 
have ever been driven out again with great loſs, 
merely on that account: this inſtance is remarkable, 
for the country joins even to their own, and they 
have frequently had a party in it; which proves 


that no favourable circumſtances will make amends. 


for the want of this neceſſary one. The deſcents 
of the Engliſh on France and Spain, (except the 
ſucceſſion war of the latter) conſidered in any light 
but mere burning parties, are always, for this rea- 
ſon, futile and trivial. 


If we reflect the leaſt on the nature ofs a cam 


paign, the wonder would be greater if it was not 
ſo. For the infinite diſadvantages, under which a 


general lies, who carries on a war in an enemies 


country, of which he is totally unacquainted—of 
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whoſe language himſelf, En _ 1 
of his army, know not a ſyllable —in which eve 


peaſant is a determined enemy, and a conſtant ſpy 


of his adverſary throw the contraries of all theſe 


circumſtances into the ſcale of the latter, and then 
will it not appear of what infinite conſequence it 
is to have a conſtant and uninterrupted commu- 
nication with his own country, a more regular one 


than it is poſſible it ſhould be by ſea! For ſo in- 


volved in difficulties of all kinds, (and they would 
be immenſe, if the defending party was to avoid 
a battle, and employ themſelves in continually har- 
raſſing him, cutting off his ſupplies, and con- 
voys, and burning and laying waſte all the coun- 
try through which they retreated, diſputing ſharply 


the natural poſts; but without ever ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be forced to fight) ſo perplexed, I ſay, he 


he would find employment enough, without having 


the vexation of being ill ſupplied from home, or an 


interrupted communication: If the winds, were 


_ conſtantly fair, he might prove ſucceſsful from be- 


ing vigoroully ſupported, and regularly ſupplied ; 

but if they were contrary, or ſtormy, he might 
preſently be reduced to a dreadful fituation, and 
a battle then loſt would be ruin itſelf; and the 


probability of loſing an engagement would be 


great for every one of the circumſtances which 


operated ſo ſtrongly againſt him, would have a 
direct contrary effect with his enemies; every mo- 


ment an action was delayed, they would grow 
ſtronger, and he perpetually weaker... 

Fou will doubtleſs remark, that nickel I have 
ſald not a ſyllable of a naval force acting againſt 
the invaders - that circumſtance is no peculiar at- 


tendant on the inſular ſituation, and therefore 1 


omitied it; but it will certainly be very palpable 

to you, chat if the illanders poſſeſs any, (though 

Not ſuperior o the 8 or even not a 
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all the untoward circumſtances and combinatlas 
of chances, will receive a great increaſe, for in ſuch 
a caſe fleets of men of war muſt be always ready 
to ſail with the tranſports of every kind, and let 
me add, from the ſame ports, which points will ine- 


vitably cauſe other delays, and throw numerous 


obſtacles in the way of an active conduct of ſuch a 
war. From theſe ſeveral caſes, it muſt be 


owned, that an iſland is a highly beneficial ſitua- 
tion: I have already ſpoke of that of France, in 
all other reſpects, let us now enquire into that of 


ſelf defence. N 
On the continent, this is generally ſpeaking 

pretty equal, as to ſituation; the king of Sardinia's 

dominions, on the ſide of France, is an exception, 


but there are very few ſuch and therefore the 
degree of ſafety lies in the degree of a nation's 


power; and as to France, ſhe is ſtrong enough 
never to have any fears from her neighbours, un- 
leſs by an ambitious and unjuſt conduct ſhe ſpirits 
them up to form alliances againſt her None 
.can ever think of attacking her with any advan- 


tage ſeparately, and no formidable alliance can be 


formed againſt her, without preceding reaſons ari- 
ſing from herſelf: And if we conſider paſt events, 
the truth. of theſe remarks will be apparent : while 
ſhe was governed by the ſpirit of inſolence itſelf, 
and the moſt formidable alliances made againſt her; 


notwithſtanding her ill ſucceſs, France was un- 


touched; as free from all the immediate horrors 
of war, after years of trouble, as any iſland. upon 
managed expedition againſt Toulon, or Prince 
Charles's croſſing the Rhine, even to be excep- 
tions. 

If a neighbour on the continent, ee ſhould 
become extremely powerful, out of all proportion 
to her own (an event by the bye, infinitely 1 * 
Cc 4 ba ble) 


the globe could be. I can ſcarcely allow the ill 
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bable) the might then, it will be aid, be attacked 
with greater eaſe than England This I allow, 
and I muſt remark that this is the only caſe, con- 
ſidering the power of the two kingdoms, in which the 
ſuperiority of England's inſular ſituation appears; 
and this ſingle caſe, is almoſt a viſionary one.—In 
the ſtate Europe has been in ſince the decline of 
Spain, and in the ſtate in which ſhe is likely to 
continue, England has no reaſon to expect to ſee 
her counties the ſeat of war; but France has as lit- 
tle to expect it in her provinces. The whole point 
of /ituation, relative to war, may therefore be redu- 
ced to this. England, as a power naturally inferior 
to France *, has, from her inſular ſituation, great 
advantages {naval power out of the queſtion) in 
caſe of invaſions from France, France from her 
power and ſituation, enjoys equal advantages; in 
repelling the attacks of her continental neighbours: 
But if mere ſituation is conſidered, and the number 
of people in both kingdoms ſuppoſed the fame, 
then the inſular ſituation of England is more ad- 
vantageous againſt France, than the. ſituation of 
France is againſt her continental neighbours, 


PoPULOUSNESS. 


T think there can be no doubt, but this is the 
point which conſtitutes the real power of any na- 
tion ; provided the numbers of people bear a due 
proportion to the number of acres of ſoil, and that 
they are numerous enough to be ſecure of inde- 
pendancy. Theſe points are ſelf evident; but no- 
thing is more dubious and uncertain, than the ideas 
of the beſt politicians concerning them. I know 
of no author that has diſcovered the mean number 
of acres for each perſon, in exact proportion to the 
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nature of the ſoil, and its products ; nor when that 
point is ſettled, how many people a nation ſhould 
conſiſt of, to be ſecure according to the perfection 
of the art of war in modern times, and according 
to all the variety of means of communication from 
one part of a country to another, which every one 
enjoys now, ſuperior to ſix or ſeven hundred years 
ago. Inſtances are very rare; the Italian and Ger- 
man ſovereignties, are none of them ſuch; the 
only three inſtances I know of, are the Dutch, 
the Swiſs, and Denmark—to which ſome would 
add Portugal, but I queſtion whether juſtly. The 
two republicks are inferior in ſize and number of 
people, to ſeveral ſovereignties in Italy and Ger- 


many, but none can ever be half ſo ſecure from 


being conquered, or annexed by treaties of peace 
to any other powers; which has been often the 
caſe, with very conſiderable territories in both 
thoſe countries. The Dutch and Swiſs are diſtinct 
from their neighbours, are no parts of one whole 
have a language of their own, and a national cha- 
rater which is - peculiarly different from their 
neighbours. Now in Germany and Italy, it is to- 
tally different; all Italy is of one religion, one lan- 
guage, and one general character, with bur flight 
variations; there is no great difference therefore to 
the generality of the inhabitants, under what ſove- 
reign they are : or at leaſt no other difference than 
the reputation of the day, in reſpect of lenity and 
ſeverity. Think of the changes of the Milaneſe, 
the dutchies, Tuſcany, and the Sicilies, ſovereign- 
ties which are kept diſtinct trom their, neighbours 
meerly by the negotiations of ſuperior powers. It 
is nearly the ſame in Germany; no one will aſſert 
that ſuch transfers of provinces, and conſiderable 
Ones too, have not been frequent there, and in fu- 
ture, infinitely more probable than with the other 
powers I named. The king of Denmark has zh 
| ew 
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few ſubjects, and thoſe in no proportion to the ſoil, 
but national character and language, will ſecure his 
independancy. I cannot allow Portugal to come 
into the liſt; there is ſcarce any difference in the 
ws important point of national character, and the lan- 
15 guage is but another name for bad Spaniſh: add 
coall this, the ſituation is the moſt ſtriking inſtance 
in all the globe, of a territory being a diſtinct ſo- 
vereignty, contrary to 'the very nature of it. I 
confider the independancy of Portugal, as very 
_ equivocal, in reſpect to future ages. From all 
- _ _ thele circumſtances, it is clear that a people 
much leſs numerous than commonly imagined 
may be entirely ſecure of independancy, if they 
have a peculiar national character and language. 
J have no doubt but any one of the iſlands of Sici- 
ly, Sardinia, Candia, or Cyprus, entirely peopled 
| with Tartars, Ruſſians, Chineſe, Norwegians, or in 
Wi hort, a people totally different from all others, with 
© ſanguage of their own, would preſerve their inde- 
3 pendancy, in ſpite of the moſt unfavourable events 
that are within probability. Corſica, without thoſe 
advantages entire, will prove it. But to return 
| from this digreſſion. : 1 
| The beſt authorities I have been able to procure 
concerning the number of people in France, dif- 
8 fer greatly; from thirteen millions to twenty. In 
ſuch cafes the medium is generally found to be 
b neareſt the truth. I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe them 
to be ſixteen and an half. That number on an 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſquare miles, is in the 
proportion of one hundred and ten perſons to each; 
and as a ſquare mile contains ſix hundred and 
forty acres, it amounts nearly to five acres, and 
three quarters, to each perſon. | Of 
The beſt accounts that can be procured make 
the number of people in the three Britiſh iſlands, 
to amount to ten millions; the number of ſquare 
OST miles 
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miles is 104,000, or ninety ba perſons to each; 
which is nearly ſix acres, and three quarters to 
ch. | SS Ae 
7 France is therefore by much the mioſt populous 
of the two, and if we conſider the difference of fer- 
tility, this ſuperiority will not ſurprize us, notwith- . 
ſtanding the want of liberty, celibacy of the cler- 
gy, and inferiority of trade. For that point of fer. 
tility is prodigiouſly on her ſide. 
I cannot help obſerving here, that this artiole | 
of populouſneſs, is the grand affair of all others; I 2 
know not what conſequences we are to wiſh for, ; 
from a perfect culture of the land, from numerous 
manufactures, and from an enlarged commerce, 
unleſs it be a great increaſe of people, and there 
can be little doubt but ſuch really are the effects 
of them, from which we learn, that if England 
was not in a ſuperior poſſeſſion of thoſe great ad- 
vantages, there would be a yet greater diſpropor- 
portion between her populouſneſs, and that of 
France, bY 
Liberty, en tnaoufaliures, and com- 
merce, are ſuppoſed to be ſuch powerful cauſes f 
population, that I have no doubt but this inferio- _ | 
rity falls on the ſide where it would not generally 
be expected: Let ſo it is; and it proves that all 
human improvement does not equal natural cauſes 
when they are left to themſelves; which in the 
caſe of France, indeed they have not been, for po- 
pulation in that country * met with ſome cruel 


* 


ſtrokes. 
In reſſ 5 to an equal diviſion of the people, 
France has likewiſe the advantage greatly: A 


8 part of Scotland is entirely barren (re- 
puted ſo) whereas in France, the barren tracks are 
ſcattered about, and ſurrounded by fertile ones: A 
difference very material; for it of courſe ſpreads 
7 the people: pretty equally, and the imchediate 
| neigh- 


Ts F 


neighbourhood of cultivated lands, "i a mighty 
effect on the minds of the owner of bad ſoils; the 
different conſequences of culture and no culture 
are then ſo ſtriking, that in a courſe of time it 
gradually improves the bad ſoils: But when ſuch 
vaſt ranges of country are deſolate and barren, like 
great parts of Scotland, a general back wardneſs to 
improve muſt prevail amongſt the few inhabitants, 
even when natural advantages offer themſelves in 
the midſt of ſuch a country, there is not ſtrength 
or ſpirit nearly ſufficient to turn chem to utility and 
profit. - 


— 


CaPITALS. 


There are many political writers who inſiſt with 
great earneſtneſs, on the utility of very great cities, 
and who ſpeak with a degree of rapture on Lon- 
don and Paris: but not to give too haſtily into 
ſuch an opinion, I cannot help doubting the fact 
being as they repreſent it, but on the contrary muſt 
ſuppoſe, that there ought to be a proportion be- 
_ tween the head and the reſt of the members of the 
body politic, as well as in the human frame: It 
may be difficult to point out this proportion pre- 
ciſely, but the reality of its exiſtence, is neverthe- 
leſs certain. 

A very large capital is of bad 8 in 
obſtructing the people being equally diſperſed—in 
occaſioning vaſt ſums of money to be ſpent, leſs to 
the public benefit than they inevitably would be 
colin the nation equally rich) if the inhabi- 
tants were more ſcattered about and of very re- 
mark able ill effects, in giving a prodigious impor- 
tance to one particular ſpot of territory, not more 
defenſible than other parts; nor very likely ſo 
much ſo; Theſe circumſtances are all of importance, 
and deſerve to be well aL before we pro- 
rin nounce 


oe 
nounce ſo readily in favour of overgrown metro- 
poliſes. OS IN IH 
Without giving into all the common declama- 
tions againſt luxury, we may be certain that the 
ſums of private money, expended, or rather 
waſted, in the capital, without giving employment to 
uſeful hands, are vaſtly greater than they would be 
in the ſmaller towns, or in the country. There 
ought to be more clear diſtinctions made, of the 
different natures of luxury, than our political wri- 
tings at preſent contain. If the inhabitants of any 
country are prodigal, and infinitely expenſive in 
fine cloths—laces, Fc. Sc. which are their own 
products, and wrought by their own people, their 
luxury, if it is ſo called, will prove an advantage to 
their country—but, on the contrary, if they ſpend ' 
large ſums in foreign manufactures, or in their 
- own, if wrought from foreign materials, ſuch luxu- 
ry is very pernicious—the- firſt evidently ſo to all 
mankind'; the ſecond, likewiſe, ought to be very 
clear, (although not of equal bad conſequence) as | 
it draws their people from manufacturing their own 
products. Now, to any unprejudiced perſon, 1 
am certain it muſt appear a determined fact, that 
the latter ſpecies of luxury takes place, much more 
in very large cities, than in ſmaller ones, and infi- 
nitely more than in the country that is, the inha- 
bitant of the former ſpends more money unprofita- 
bly to the public, than the inhabitant of the latter 
— both their fortunes ſuppoſed equal. 1 
A modern author of very great reputation, takes 
in this caſe the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion. I 
ſhall quote the paſſage : It is certain that the 
number of people in London, is about five times 
as great, as at the death of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
though it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the number of 
people in this iſland hath increaſed in the ſame 
Proportion, yet it is certain, that they have very 
3 much 
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much increaſed, as is apparent VER the growth 


1 other great cities, the ſwelling of ſmall villages 
into large tons, and the railing on our coaſts of 
many new ſea ports. It may indeed be objected, 
thar if people remove out of the country, into 
at towns, this augments the number of their 
inhabitants, but not that of the nation, but then 
| the fact muſt be proved, which is a thing impoſ- 
fible ; for ſuch as dwell in great towns, conſume a 
Larger 3 of proviſions, and all other neceſſa- 
ries, than ſuch as live ſcattered up and down the 
country; they muſt conſequently be ſupplied with 
theſe, and therefore the growth of towns muſt in- 


- creaſe the number of people in the country about. 


them. Thus the farther we trace this matter, the 
clearer, and the more certain it appears, and there- 
fore what is deduced from it cannot be rationally 
called in queſtion.” 5 
Ibis ingerious gentleman ſays, but then the falt 
muſt be proved, which is a thing impoſſible, which is 
3 the anſwer to his own argument, how will 
e prove, that the vaſt growth of London is not 


_ owing to the people leaving the country and 


flocking to it? So far from it, that nothing can be. 
clearer than the very contrary ; for I much queſ- 
tion, if there is a large village in England, that does 
not, in a'ſhort ſpace of time, afford the capital one 
of its young men or women, who have all a great 


idea of the riches of London, and think that ſix 


times the wages are to be had there, as in the. 
country; and the ſmaller towns conſtantly loſe 
numbers in the ſame way, add to this the country 
gentlemen's reſiding the winters in London, with 


their families, till many live there entirely. Theſe 


circumſtances are common to both London and 
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Paris, but by far moſt ſo to the former, for thers: 
are not half the conveniencies for the poor people. 
to go to Paris, from the provinces, as from the 


counties to London —-they may travel ſeventy. - 
miles in England, fare and expences included, 


for ſeven ſhillings, regular carriages move with 
ſuch expedition, whereas there are not three in 
France, that move more than an ordinary pace 
the difference of which is prodigious. Croſs roads 
ſhould all be good, thoſe to the capital as bad a8 
poſſible: The very reverſe of this is the caſe. 


It is likewiſe aſſerted in the above paſſage, chat 


the conſumption of neceſſaries is greater in the ca- 
pital, than the country, and thereby the numbers 
in the latter increaſed. I have no conception, the 
fact is true: I think I have already proved, that 
the detrimental conſumption is greater but that 
that of neceſſaries is the ſame, is very paradoxical. 
If a family poſſeſſed of a certain income, refides 
on their eſtate, whether it be in France or Eng- 
land, I am perſuaded there is not one article of 
their neceſſary conſumption, leſs than it would be 
at Paris or London: Proviſions. are in quantity 
perior, for there is ever a greater plenty in their 
untry houſes, than their town ones, more poor 


people eat in their kitchens, and with very good 


reaſon, for they are known, which is the caſe with 
ſcarce any in town, more ſervants are infallibly 
kept—all the ſuperfluous ſhowy ones of the capi- 
tals with others by far more valuable to the King- 

Jom, thoſe whoſe buſineſs is without doors; im- 
provements ate carried on in the lands, or park, 

adjoining the houſe, in a greater degree than when, 


half the year is ſpent at London, and likewiſe for 


a 1 reaſon, the owners can much better afford 
z all theſe points, and many others, occaſion a 
. 5 family than any perſon of the ſame fortune 


keeps in town. It may be obſerved indeed, that 


+ re 


there are multitudes employed in the carriages, which. 

regulariy communicate with London and Paris, which 
is true; but then, if all the towns of France and 
England, received their ſhares of the inhabitants 
of theſe two cities carriages in other parts would 
increaſe - but if they were to drop at once, it 
would be of ten times the advantage to the king- 
doms reſpectively, for there is infinitely more miſ- 
chief reſults from the multiplicity of horſes they 

employ, than advantage in the number of men; 


8 this is a fact, but it would be too tedious to diſcuſs 


it at preſent. In what articles, therefore, this ſu- 
periority of conſumption conſiſts, I cannot deviſe— 
thoſe of food—raiment ; their own: manufaQures, 
that 'is—building—coaches, c. —— All kinds 
of furniture, + Sc. &c. Sc. would be by far more 
conſiderable in the country, than in the capital 
city; and if we conſider every trade and buſineſs 
whatever, employed by a family, rich enough to 
reſide in the capital, except thoſe of detrimental 
luxury, we ſhall find more employed by thoſe who 
live in the country, than by thoſe who reſide, in the 
capital, fortunes equal. _ $5 
But one great and material point remains 
Which is moſt favourable to population! To call 
great cities the graves of the human ſpecies, would 
by ſome be thought to ſavour of prejudice : but 
to aſſert that the increaſe of a million of people, 
| ſcattered about the country, is infinitely greater 
than of the ſame number cooped up in a city, is to 
This article would increaſe in ſmall towns, in proportion 
to the decreaſe of the capitals, I mean ſhowy ones, others, 
would in the country. N N 


14 Would be ſix times as great; compare the ſize of | | 
houſes in the country, with thoſe in the capitals. - 


8 advance 


3 


(an 


advance a fact acknowledged by all hay 


mathematically demonſtrable: - And this fact is of 
ſuch great importance, as more than to balance all 
the advantages which the above quotation gives to 


* 


great cities; if ſuch advantages are meerly ideal, 
What muſt be the caſe then? “n 


The laſt head under which I ſhall conſider the 


conſequences of ſuch great capital cities, is that 

of danger from an enemy. In cafes of foreign 
invaſions, no particular ſpot in a country 8 0 85 

of ſuch vaſt importance, as to render the ſa 

à point of more than commonly national concern: 


This maxim is clearly drawn from the inſtances of 


which I am ſpeaking. If an enemy was to break into 


France, at the head of a victorious army, what ob- 


| jet of more than common importance could he 


have in view, by ſecuring which, the war would 
be ended at one ſtroke, but Paris? Let an army 


march into that city. I will not ſay he would 


immediately have carte blanche offered him; but 


I am clear, that a peace muſt be made with him 
immediately, or he would ſoon pay himſelf the 
expences of the war, for by one ſtroke he gets poſ- 


ſeſſion of a five and twentieth part of the french 


ſubjets—and thoſe infinitely the richeſt. 


Such an event at London would be fix times 


as deciſive ; for he would immediately command a 
tenth of the britiſh-ſubjeQs, at the ſame time, the 
chief part of the vaſt trade of England, and an in- 


finite proportion of the riches of the kingdom, a 
neceſſary conſequence of the vaſt fabrick of banks, 


funds, and credit, which have their reſidence all at 


London. Indeed the train of conſequences which 
would immediately follow, is almoſt inconceivable. 
twenty years of otherwiſe ſucceſsful war, would 


not be attended with ſuch deciſive advantages. 


The wretched politicks therefore, of ſuffering 
moſt. important concerns of a great kingdom, 
| 4%«Ü q Ur. 
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ety of it, 
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almoſt. its. very being and independance to hang 
upon ſuch a point, muſt be extremely obvious: 
and diſplays in the ſtrongeſt manner, the moſt per- 
nicious effects, which during any war, a nation is 
liable to, whoſe capital is ſo out of proportion to 
the body of the e at large. This is the rea- 
ſon that the dread of a french invaſion was always 
fo great in England; had London been no larger 
than Briftol, and a mere place of trade had the 
ſeat of the legiſlature government law and all 
publick offices, been in the center of the kingdom, 
and well executed laws. prevented ſuch place from 
© growing too large, the Engliſh would not have ſuch 
cogent reaſons to fear, as they have ſometimes done 
in ſo apparently puſilanimous a manner, the land- 
ing of a foreign enemy. Raſh aſſertions, that bear 


too much the face of paradoxes, I am not fond of, 


but 1 believe, on cool conſideration, I ſhould not 
be thought to hazard one, was I to aſſert, that an 
enemies marching. into either Paris or London 
driving the inhabitants out, and burning them to 
the ground, would not in the end prove a misfortune, 
either to France or England. From all that can 
be ventured on this ſubject of capital cities, the 
following concluſion, I apprehend, juſt and deci- 
' five: That the country, in this reſpeft, labours under 
”q 2 greateſt misfortune, whoſe capital is the moſt popu- 


US 


rance therefore, in this point of compariſon, has 

vaſtly the ſuperiority : The number of her inhabi- 
tants is ſixteen millions, and an half, and her capi- 
tal contains about ſix hundred and fifty thouſand, 
whereas the capital of the Engliſh dominions has 
a million of inhabitants, when the whole number 
of ſubjects in the three iſlands, do not exceed ten 
millions. Or, in other words, Paris contains one 

tent fifth of the whole, and London one tenth. 
- This great inferiority of England, is one reaſon of 
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C 
ber not coming nearer to France in the article of 
W 
| ü 959 Govs RN MENT: 5 | 
The form of government, in theſe reſpective 
kingdoms, is well known: But the influence o 
it, in ſeveral caſes, is a ſubject worthy of a little 
conſideration. In reſpect of the happineſs of the 
people, there can be no... compatiſon, but 
ig that of ſecurity——power——wars——domeſ-' 


tic revolutions, Sc. Cc. they will admit a pa- 


P batt 
The chance of future military events, proving; 
deſtructive of either nation, is various: A people 


that amount to ſixteen millions, are, in general, to 


be reckoned more ſecure, than another only of ten, 
but then multitudes of other circumſtances have a 
ſtrong influence, and particularly that of govern- 
ment —an arbitrary one, cannot in the nature of 
things, be ſo ſecure as a free one, which is eſta- 


bliſhed on the. laws of the land, becauſe in many 
ſituations, its ſubjects may be diſaffected at the 


ſame time, that attacks are made from abroad; | 


and as an arbitrary power in one perſon; mult be a 


conſtant. treſpaſs. on the rights of the people, the. 


chance of ſuch diſſaffection is greater under it, 
than under free governments: and there muſt be 
a ſtrange perverſity in human nature, if the armies 
of a tyrant, or even an arbitrary king, will fight 


as bravely in defence of his power, as free men 


will for their own liberty. 


On the-cantrary, the deſpotic Prince commandy: 
infinitely greater apparent power, or, in other 


words, more numerous armies, and greater reve- i 


nues than any one who reigns over a free people of 
the ſame number — ſuppoſing each kingdom equal- 
ly rich: We muſt not draw compariſons between 


— 


* 


one nation at her zenith, 
cline—but compare, for inſtance, France in the 
laſt age, with England in the preſent, ſtriking the 
proportion of populouſneſs. If we draw a fair 


compariſon, arbitrary power will always be found 
to command the greateſt-reſources of men and 


e 


, 
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and anorher in-her de- 


In a free country the wn cannot, in 
many conſunctures, make uſe of the real power of 
the nation for no free people can be free from 
factions if they were ſo, they would not long pre- 
| ſerve their freedom; and it is the nature of faction 
to oppoſe every thing but private intereſts, by 

means the government is in ſome meaſure 
ſhackled, and precious opportunities are loſt, 
which in no affairs of 1 importance, are ever to be. 
e 


Thus freedom itſelf, that greael of all 8 


wic 


bleſſings, may be of bad con 


equence to its poſſeſ- 


ſors, in ſome peculiar ſituations ; and in this re- 
ſpect, perhaps, balances the want of liberty! in other 
countries. But when there is ſuch an Harmony be- 
tween the government and the ſubject, as to pre- 
vent khe il effects of faction, and the nation, and 
its king, ate equally vigorous in any meaſure of 
defehce,'a free people in | ſuch ſituation will defend 
themſelves" with more ſucceſs than thoſe ho live 


under an arbitra 


monarch: "Indeed. they have in 


this caſe a Wonderful ſuperiority ; "they have a 


cauſe that mal 


$ them more than "mien. 


In the 


laſt, and preſent age, great points have, be en ef⸗ 


| fected; and vaſt 


drs nade by means of 


very large ſtanding armies: in this reſpect the ar 
goverment has'vaſtly the advantage, but 


bitrary 
ſuch ambitioùs ſtrbkes, a 


any people are better with- ; 


out Oeveb at the beginining of a regular war, a 


2ople' are extremely! 


anguid in their opera- 


rions — Lafmies ate = dg be 8 and diſciplined, 
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when their enemies have taken 40 geld; 4 pon 3 
war is neceſſarily protracted the longer; here 8 
arbirrary government has likewiſe the advantage 
In reſpect to the ſtability of the ee go 
50 


5 vernments, it muſt certainly ſtrike every one, 


infinitely more nations have loſt their liberty, than 
regained it; the probabilities are all againſt them: 
| In this caſe therefore, ſcarce, any compariſon, can 
be drawn. And as to the families which at pre- 
{ent poſſeſs | the thrones, continuing in them, 1 
think there is an exact equality. 

Both governments, therefore, have advantages 
peculiar to themſelves - ſome important ones lie 
dn the ſide of France, but when weighed, on 
5 whole, with thoſe of His ther n a 

calm, FM 


als Laws. tub ag þ 
There is a very great fault in the criminal laws 
of both France and England: thoſe of the firlt 
are too ſeyere, and thoſe of the latter too merciful; 
In France robbery is puniſhed with. breaking on the 
wheel; murder can haye nothing farther: = Eng- 
land robbery i is puniſhed with hanging, and mur- 
der no more; the ſame puniſhment being inflicted 
on crimes ſo very diſproportioned, is a monſtrous 
enormity : The very name of puniſhment, contains 
an idea of proportion; to puniſh, therefore, the 
criminal who robs me of a few ſhillings, urged, 
perha s, by neceſſity, and ha villain that puts me 
to a Po of torture, in the. ſame manner, is a 
ſcandal upon the name of law, and a es re- 
proach on thoſe of France. and See i 
As to the laws. . OR, prapent | know 
not. which are worſt—I would be unde rſtood to 
mean, 45 they are executed, (the meer intention of - 
laws. being good, is 5 farce, if they do not execute 
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themſelves, which all good 3 ones EN in delle 
countries.) Thoſe of France are evaded, and warp- 


ed by the corruption and partiality of che Ju 
and thoſe of England are fo infinitely e nſiye, 
in the execution, ene there is ſcarce à tre paſs to 
| pcs ay but a man had better ſubmit to it, than 

apply to the law for juſtice, The meaning of the 
law itſelf may be clear enough, but that is of no 
| conſequence, while the execution, 1 Is ſo perplexed | 
; = coſtly. 

The Fault af the French 1. is ace in the 
pature of the goyernment, and, therefore, one can- - 
not be ſurprized at its not being remedied; but in 
England, where the law is confeſſedly the only au- 

thority which binds any of the people, and to 

whickahe king bimſelf i is equally ſubject, with the 
meaneſt of them, it is amazing that ſuch. groſs and 
deteſtable abuſes ſhould be ſuffered, eſpecially when 
an act of parliament of fix lines would completely 
remędy it“ No law ſuit of any kind what- 
ever, ſhall laſt longer than a year: this yould put 
à ſtop to the enormous expence at once; at the 
ſame time that it eaſed the 55 of the tedious 
and ruinous uncertainties of ſuits. Some few 
jnconveniences might follow Hop nothing to S150 
15 which: he 12 852 gfoan ung Wee 1 80 
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92 — A 080 a mae curious difquibtion. than 
the enquiry, In what degree gan agriculture. be a: 
lone depended upon, for the ſubſiſtance, entire 
eonſumption of all kinds, and defence of any peo- 
ple? If a nation, from the culture of - the, foil, 


45 


could be enabled to ſubſiſt ae page dege- 
nerating ice barbariavs,! or ap; che com. 
forts and conveniencies of me fi lies Lew very 


ben ipelined ro think fuck g ann, under K f 
e 6 5 5 4 5 
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government, would be cortpletely: powerful and 
happy: And under an arbitrary one, would be 
greatiy ſuperior to thoſe who depend on trade 
alone, — will beſt explan my meaning. 

It is well known, that in England agriculture 
is carried“ to as great perfection, as in any 
country of Europe: the Engliſh, by a remark- 
ably wiſe conduct, gave immenſe encouragement 
to it, by a bounty on the exportation of corny 
which immediately gave a ſpirit of cultivation un- 
known before, and opened a prodigiovſly benefi- 
ciat commerce with her neighbours. The manu- 
facture of wool and leather, in that country, is 


like wife very conſiderable, and yields a vaſt 'ex+ 


port; theſe articles depend immediately upon agri- 
cultufe; and (without taking notice of a multi- 
rude of inferior manufactures) are à very impor- 
tant ſource of riches to the Engliſh. They de- 
pend entirely upon their own ſoil, employ Ss 
numbers of the moſt uſeful hands a ſtate can boaſt; 
and in a word, conſtitute the chief pillar of their 
riches, their power, and their flouriſhing condition. 
Now the queſtion is, whether that nation would 
have acted prudently, to have been ſatisfied with 
the commerce depending on thoſe articles, and 
have reſttained the reſt ? I fuppoſe them burthened 
with no debt —a people when that i 18 che caſe can- 
not have a choiccGmee. | 

Agriculture being the only fare do 8 8 
any ;*thoſe h depend moſt on it are in. 
tke moſt certain road. It ought therefore to be 
the policy'of wiſe ſtates, not only to give encou- 

ragement to huſbandry, but co place their depen- 
dance in it; by acting in ſuch a manner, that their 
ſufety or happineſs may not be endangered by the 
loſs of any thing elſe. For inſtance, how greatly 


is agriculture encouraged in England, and yet the 


be. na of irn 18 n * me it, 
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than as one branch of a prodigious commerce; 
all whieh commerce is neceſſary, as their beſt wri- 
ters tells us, to ſupport their credit, and their cre- 
dit as neceſſary to ſupport themſelves: This chain 
of dependance, ſo contrary to the intereſt of any 
country, is all owing to that pertacious phate of 
'Funning in debt, 

A dependance upon commerce at large, Adu 
diſtinction; never was, nor ever can be, in any de- 
e ee to that upon cultivation: it is by 
more fluctuating, more open tp rivalry of 
ſp rams and even liable to almoſt total deſtruc- 
tion: whereas the very contrary is the caſe with 
agriculture; and in reſpect to the trade immedi- 
ately proceeding from it, even that, of all com- 
merce whatever, is the moſt ſecure; for the ſale of 
abſolute neceſſities will ehe more ſure than 
hat of ſuperfluities. e i i e ann 
IAI be caſe is — . F rance not owing to 
a ſuperiority of political conduct, but the nature of 
her government: Her credit has been ruined more 
than once, and ſhe has proved to all the world, that 
ſne can do without it, even in unſucceſsful times; 
her dependance on trade is therefore but ſecon- 
dary, for an encreaſe of wealth and revenue, as 22 
nable acquiſitions, but not as abſolutely neceſſary ones. 
Thoſe proceeding from agriculture ſhe is ſure of, and 
has found their importance when foreign commerce 
and credit were no more: on the foundations of 
agriculture ſhe combated the moſt powerful ene- 
my ſne has in the world, and commanded an ad- 
vantageous peace. Will that of England ever do 
the ſame;for her couniry; when her credit and com- 
merce are ruined? If it will not hy not ? Be- 
gauſe her principal dependance was not placed in 
ir Can we wonder that it ſhould not perform 
whis the nos. om en £8 $50 dot apps ee — 
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t! Agriculture is therefore attended with rest 
er conſe uences in France than in England. | 
In reſpect to the immediate practice of the two 
rr there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe huſ- 
bandry much more flouriſhing in England than in 
France; becauſe the French do not always totally 
ſupply themſelves, whereas that is ſe/dom the caſe 
in England, and the Engliſh export a quantity of 
ſome conſideration in itſelf, but of infinite impor- 
tance in its effelss : But then it is a fact that the 
French eat a vaſtly greater quantity of bread than 
the Engliſh: It is impoſſible to know the differ- 
ence preciſely, but it may very eaſily amount co as 
much as the exportation of the Engliſh, and their 
own importation; and if it does, the land yields as 
much in France as in England; which is very ſur- 
prizing, and totally contrary to all received opini- 
ons. We ought not to forget that there is one 
acre in ſix, and three quarters difference in popu- 
louſneſs, which muſt, in the nature of things, give 
a ſuperiority (in that reſpect) in eultivation; and 
ve likewiſe ſhould remember, that the commonly 
received opinions concerning the agriculture of 
both countries may be founded on appearances, 
which may be true, but the concluſions falſe-: 
England exports large quantities of corn, and her 
farmers and labourers are warm, comfortable and 
many of them rich it is therefore concluded; that 
agriculture is more perfect in England, than in 
France; where thoſe: advantages are wanting; and 
this conſecquende is drawng I confeſs, with great 
appea raboe ef alen, bur yet it may be delafive: 
| Hondo may notwithſtanding" grow as much corn 
in proportion as England, and the oircumſtances 


I mentioned above ſeem to prove it; but then it is 
done without | making! any ſnowa or noiſe in the 
world: An hundred quarters of wheat exported 
n England makes more ymprefſion” on Nia 

meg 9 
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neighbours than the idea of ten thouſand et at 
home. But all I advance on this ſubje&- can 
be little more than conjecture; its curiouſneſs 
and importance ſnould bring to light better au- 
thorities, than we have at pretet. 
From the foregoing circumſtances we 8 * 
"reaſon. to think, that the land in France equals 
that of the Engliſh iſlands in produce but if 
th we underſtand by the word Agriculture, any thing 
cneerning the hands W ee 85 then an 
0 wi pale e, „„ 
MAN venue t ec 995 
4, akt7 AI II {R904 (28 G3 3 VAC A} 1 
« 41 ſhall make a een the general ecm 
mv of manufactures and their immediate produce, ih 
both France and England: This diviſion is neceſ- 
ſary, for the one part may be extremely good, and 
the other equally bad. France, before ſhe allowed 
an exportation of corn gave a lively inſtance of it; 
for the celebrated Colbert's regulations rendered 
manufactures wonderfully flouriſhing, and made 
them yield an immenſe profit, but then the gene- 
ral œconomy was bad, and of a fatal tendency, be⸗ 
cauſe agriculture was cramped to favour them. 
At preſent the caſe is different, but on which 
fide. the balance lies, whether wit France or 
England, is a matter very difficult to determine. 
oy point of ceconomy or management, I think, 
is in favour of France; and, for theſe reaſons, ſhe 
nom harmonizes agriculture and manufactures by 
encouraging the exportation of corn ſne em- 
ploys herſelf — — entirely) in manu- 
factoring her on products and that in a much 
— Beware z:ſhe-conſumes none 
ut her ou manufactures, whereas the rage of 
faſhion in England almoſt always turns on foreign 
ek Her 2 for n 9 
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of the manufactures, are beyond all compariſan, 
better than thoſe. of England, and executed in a, 
ſpeedy ſummary. manner, without expence or de- 
12 ſho. N contrary of which, is the calc with 
A As to the amount of the produce, we ſhould not. 
ſo much conſider, the conſumption, becauſe of the 
difference of the number of the people in the two. 
kingdoms, but the export: That nation that ex- 
ports to the greateſt amount of their manufactures, 
wrought from their prodytts, may be ſaid produce th 
mol in this reſpect ;. and where the balance lies in 

is point is very difficult to determine; For the 

Engliſh have a very large export to North Ame- 

rica and Portugal, and the French a prodigious 
one to Spain, the Levant, Germany, Holland, and 
all Spaniſh America We ſhould not forget tha 
a very conſiderable amount of hat the Engliſh ex- 
port, are manufactures wrought from foreign. pro- 
ducts, which, with both nations are thrown out of 
the queſtion, for innumerable reaſons too long to 
inſert here, But then, on the contrary, the gene- 
ral aggregate of Engliſnh trade is three times ag: 
great as that of France, and every article muſt. 
take off ſome of her manufactures however few 
therefore I muſt leave this point doubtful for the 
more it is conſidered, the more difficult it will be 
found to determine abſolutely upon . 
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In this reſpect England claims a great ſuperio : 

rity: there can be nõ compariſon between the fo- 
reign trade of the Engliſh and? the French. But 

we are not from thence ta conclude, that the com- 
merce of the is not very conſiderable: 1 
have already treated particularly of it, and muſt 
now add, that in the moſt valuable article of trade 
12 # ! + now 
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now in the world—that of ſugar, whether confi" 
dered in reſpect of returns in caſh—conſumption 
of manufactures, dependancy of the colonies that 
produce it, c. Sc. the French are more than tre. 

ly ſuperior to the Engliſh : Nor ſhould thoſe who 
affect to treat the trade of France with diſdain, on 
compariſon with that of England, forget, that in 
the Levant, likewiſe, ſhe has undermined the Eng- 


lch, and now enjoys the ſuperiority: Nor is there 


any compariſon. between the two nations in their 
commerce with the vaſt dominions of the Spani- 

ards; the ſuperiority of France is very clear, and 
eſpecially when we conſider that ſhe takes neither 
wine, ſilk, fruit, nor many other articles which the 

855 import from Spain; it muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that this fuperiority is not of any very long 
ſtanding; but there is no doubt that it will en- 
creaſe. On the contrary, in fiſheries, corn, the 

Eaſt Indian trade, and the general amount of that 
of Colonies, England is vaſtiy ſuperior——In the 
African, equal. But it is the trade with her colo - 
nies at large which gives her the ſuperlority on 
the whole, and if ſhe is not more political in her 
management of them, eſpecially in the article of 
preventing their r Which 
interfere with thoſe of the mother country, her co- 
Ionies will not long be of any conſequence to her. 
And had France expended as much money about 
Louiſiana, as ſhe did to no purpoſe on Canada, ſhe 
might eaſily have carried the palm of colonies 
from England ; inſtead of building her forts, and 
encroaching on the Engliſh colonies to the north, 
which was attacking the bull by the horns to gain 
a country ſcarce worth taking, and raiſing an im- 

- mediate flame amongſt charter goyernments, ſhe 
mould have bent all her efforts to the fouth, a- 

gainſt the weakeſt of her enemies ſettlements, bat 
15 ce mot valuable in productions, contrary to 
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of Europe — and likewiſe, where the limits were not 
| half ſo well known as. to the north, and where the 
governments were royal, in which encroachments 
might have been concealed by Engliſn miniſtry, to 
avoid a war—Such a plan Leben have. preſently 
80 ven France the poſſeſſion of the beſt countries 
longing to England in, North America, 3 in 
W Sent Wr of commerce. 
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The generality of politicians: will. conlider wg 
article as the teſt of every other: but in ſuch an 
p there is à great deluſion: A multiplicity 
circumſtances are to be conſidered before ſuch a 
concluſion is to be adopted at large: the enquiry 
would be extremely curious, but it is not — 
enough connected with my present e to in- 
troduce 1 here. e 16 obey 7 


The general wealth of a kingdom, n ert te 'be diy 
vided into three fort, ; 
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. to he rental, it. is rather dificult to come at 
the truth in, it, in either kingdom: Some very 
ſ enſible political authors, however, will furniſn 
me with ſome data, from which, by analogy, I may: 
poſſibly arriye pretty near it. We are told by very 
good authority, that the rental of England and 
Wales amounts to about twenty millions ſterling, 
the number of people, ſix millions and an half. 

I apptehend there js great reaſon to ſuppoſe a 
proportion Freran holds between the number of 
people and the rental, in all countries whoſe lands 
e or more than feeds the ame 18, 


ſcarce 
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ſrarcs any territory exce Holland ſhould be & 
cepted—but any ſuch tions have nothing to 
do wich the preſent! caſe: ſhall, therefore, pe 

polls the rental of Scotland and Ireland to dont a 


ion, according to the number of their 
inhabitants, to that © England; and I am confi- 
dent there can be no ſtrong objections to this ſup- 
poſition, for every greumſtance in which England 
may claim a ſuperiority will be found to affeck 
the number of people as muck as they poſſibly 
can the rental, and probably more, and as the pro- 
Portion is fixed to the number of people, no great 
deviations can be made from the fact. Scotland 
contains one million and an half of ſouls, it is rental 
therefore upwards: of four millions fix hundred 

thouſand” pounds. Treland* contains two millions, 
Auch its rental, 1 upwards of ſix mil- 
Bons one hundred thouſa pounds. The whole 
rental, therefore, of the Engl liſh dominions may 
© calle thirty-two millions Perling. 

I ſhall make no ſcruple of Tippotidg the rental - 
-of France to bear the ſame proportion, or £. 52, 
800, ooo. Some may be of contrary opinion, but . 
mould apprehend they do not conſider the differ- | 


ence of populouſneſs on a given number of acres, 


which is a reaſon for thinking it yet more conſi- 
derable; and why the rentals in that kingdom 
mould not be in this proportion I know not, but 
many reaſons: might be produced to prove they 


muſt exceed it. And M. de Boulainvilliers, one 
of the beſt politicians in France, rates it at C. 87, 


500, O00, which is not perhaps above the mark, 
Publick funds and money jobbing (of which I 
| ſhall preſently ſpeak) bear no proportion in the 
wo kingdoms, ry ſums of money are by their 
means diverted from the improvement of the 
ſoil—whereas in France, if the owner of an eſtate 
ce pt Gs he has no uſe to put it to but 
| 9 improving 


, 


tw  - 
Improving his land with it—but ſuppoſing, in this. 
_relvedh, ſuch neceſſity is not ſo ſtrong as I have ex- 
prefied it, yet the profit which attends ſtock-job- 


tm and the regular intereſt paid in the funds, 
muſt in the nature of things be hurtful to the 


aught we to forget, that by the Detail de la 
France, a book o great credit, it appears, the ven- 
tal of the kingdom, before the annexed and con- 

quered frontier provinces were added to it, a- 


| 8 to C. Fo jo ,2 50,000, according to _— 


ſent money ef France. In this article, ch 


of rental, the eee ey ee er | 


France. 115 
In reſpect to pe riſhable pe an eſtates,. the ſu- 


periority muſt 1 — greatly in favour of 


France; ſo much more numerous a people, poſſeſſing 
conſiderable a trade, and ſuch Va 
and ſuperior rental of above twenty millions ſter- 
ling, are circumſtences which muſt be our guides 
in this article; nor ought we to forget that the taſte 
for magnificent furniture, which is ſo conſiderable 
a point in this article, is much more ce by 
the great in France ane in England. 
As to valuable perſonals, or in 1 words, 
plate and jewels, they have been calculated: 
more than one author. It is aſſerted by M. de 


Voltaire (whoſe authority every day ga — ground 


in Europe, after being conſidered for ſome time 
as a writer of ſcarce any) that they at preſent amount 
to the value of J. 52,500,000, or twelve hundred 
millions of livres. Whereas the moſt judicious 
Engliſh writers do not compute this article in Eng- 
ud and Scotland, at more than twenty millions 
ſterling, ſume at nat fo: much: the proportion of 
kick, would be four millions, but that propro- 
| Pe * se forth rich 
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land, and 1 ſhould add, to trade likewiſe. Nor 


manufactures, 
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eſt: of the Iriſh, nation ſpendl a conſiderable part of 
their lives in England many reſide their entirely 

which circumſtances muſt oblige us to throw off 
half the ſum at leaſt: The whole of this article in 

the Britiſh. dominions will therefore amount to 

twenty two millions. France is therefore, not 
only by far the richeſt of the two nations, in this 

reſpect, but likewiſe. vaſtly ſo in proportion to 

the number of the people, for England to be equal 

to France in that manner, ought to poſſeſs near 

thirty three millions: ſo there is a balance in pro- 

Portion againſt her of eleven millions —and if the 

nations are taken at large, of thirty millions and 
an half. The reaſon o this vaſt difference: will 

be ſeen, when I come to compare the publick ae 
dit of the two kingdom. 

Laſtly, as to the current coin, M. de ae in- 

forms us, that this likewiſe amounts in France, to 
L. 52, soo, ooo. That of the Britiſh dominions, it 
is well known, does not amount /. 20, ooo, ooo; 
which compariſon, alſo, leaves to the former Kking- 
dom a prodigious ſuperiority the reaſon will be 
ſeen by and by. 

France we therefore find in the article of general 
wealth is by much the richeſt; the truth of this 
maxim with me I own is very clear; and yet 1 
much queſtion whether all will acknowledge it; 
| however, if any new or better authorities come to 
light we may be better able to form more exact. 
er 7 FR 
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< ara his 1 is alone an explanation of a thoalind: 
+ ethers. I have ſhowed, I think, pretty clearly, that 
in point of natural wealth of every kind France is 


by . the 8 of the two kingdoms; how: 
done 
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comes it then that ſhe is found ſo infinitely inferior 
to England? the riches of the latter kingdom are 
able to raiſe up armies out of ſtone—#ſhe has no- 
thing to do but to ſtamp with her foot, and Pom- 
pey's legions ſpring up at her command. The 
gold and ſilver of France is above twice as much 
as that of England, and yet one country ſeems to 
be in want of common wealth, and the other diſ- 

_ gorges its guineas all over Europe——All all is 
publick credir, and paper—the moſt amazing 
ſtructure, the wit of man ever erected ! The temple 
of Solomon has been boaſted of long in the world, 
and its coſting ſome forty or fifty millions ſterling z 
a child's play thing ! to the architecture of the 
Engliſh—— they have expended three times as 
much on an edifice, and hung it in the air 
The moſt etherial building ſurely, that ever wav'd 
to the wind of heaven! But to come to the 
compariſon. 
England, beyond all doubt, is arrived at im- 
menſe power, which has been gradually increaſing 
ſince the revolution. It was in the reign of King 
William that the publick debts of that nation be- 
gan, and by means of commanding at a moment's 
call, whatever ſums the publick ſervice required, 
ſne was enabled to carry on an almoſt perpetual 
war, from 1688 to 1714, at a prodigious expence, 
and without burthening the ſubject. By this 
means ſhe broke the power of France, and ſecured 
to herſelf the greateſt ſhare of it, by means of 
trade. WE. Ee hs | | 
The duke of Orleans, by means of the Miſſiſ- 
Eppi ſcheme, paid two hundred millions ſterling 
ot the publick debts of France, with waſte paper, 
and thereby laid a freſh founda ion for future 
power. France recruited her loſſes wonderfully, 
and became again the terror of England—if war 
Me. | Ee breaks | 
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breaks out, and the debt of the Engliſh prodi- 
giouſly increaſed. This war is ee pas” 
by another, which again increafes it ten fold, and 
leaves it at the peace, at the monſtrous amount 
of One hundred and forty millions ſterling. 
The caſe has been very different with France; 
| ſhe ſaw the prodigious efforts which England made 
by means of funding, and aimed at the doing the 
ſame—but running in debt, has ſat very auk- 
wardly on the French, for they purſued no plan 
_ - conſiſtently, they gave monſtrous | intereſt for 


money, and at laſt ſtopt payment on a part of 


their funds, at the ſame time ſhowing what tender- 
gneſs they could for their credit, and afterwards 
borrowiog again at a yet higher intereſt, Thus 
the French have loſt their credit, without gaining 
by the loſs: Had they by the moſt regular punc- 
tuality JulFd all Europe /anto an opinion of their 
funds, until they had encreaſed them as much as 
their utmoſt poſſibility would bear, arid then ſpun- 
ged the whole into mere life annuities to the then 
poſſeſſors alone, they would have added ;infinitely . 
to the {ſtrength and power of the Rate, and loſt 
very little more of their credit than they have 
done without ſuch a conduct There is nothing ſo 
pernicious to a miniſtry, and even to a king- 
dom at large, if under an arbitrary government, as 
their being knaves by halves. France, by break- 
ing her credit in part has much worſe than loſt 
the whole, for ſhe is ſtill involved in burthenſome 
debts, bearing an enormous intereſt, without fu- 
ture hopes of encreaſing them at a lower intereſt: 
So ſituated, how much better would ſhe have 
been off, had ſhe made one general cruſh ! 
It is impoſſible publick credit ſhould be of a free 
vigorous, growth, under an arbitrary government 
Quand therefore ſuch a precariouſneſs muſt attend 
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| it, that it never can run up to any thing like the * 


heighth of that of England; add to this alſo the 
want of all paper ſpecie, and we ſhall at once ſee 
the reaſon why the current coin, and the plate, and 


Jewels of France, are fo out of proportion to thoſe 
af England. / 


The paper ſpeeie of the latter is not current 
abroad, though it is at home, conſequently all ſub- 
ſidies, and military expences, drain the kingdom 


of its caſh; and leave paper behind for its domeſ- 


tic buſineſs—and as ſtock jobbing is ſo wonder- 


fully profitable to thoſe who have ready money, no 
| ed ſtocks of plate or jewels are kept in private 


hands; but in France the thing is different, if they 


did not poſſeſs thoſe valuables, they could not 
turn the money to ready advantage, which is a 


vaſtly greater inducement to keeping them, than 
can exiſt in England. 

The paper currency alone, of the latter, amounts 
to three hundred and fifty millions ſterling, includ- 
ing the national debts: the whole may even be 


called really current, becauſe it is as eaſily trans- 


ferred from one perſon to another, as gold itſelf— 


there is no difference in this reſpect between pu- 
blick bonds and bank notes, any Britiſh ſubject 
will take one as readily as the other. 
With ſuch an unbounded profuſion of the 


ſigns of wealth at home, it may eaſily be conceived 


that the ſmall proportion of caſh ſhould be con- 
ſtantly draining away to foreigners, eſpecially in a 
continental war, that coſt them above ſix millions 
a-year; whereas in a kingdom where ſigns cannot 
be ſubſtituted for realities, the domeſtic calls 
muſt be paid in caſh as well as foreign ones, and 
this neceſſarily keeps the coin of a {tare at home. 
Bank notes, Sc. in England, are received by all 
kinds of F without the leaſt heſitation when 
Ee 2 money 
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money is plentiful, as in time of peace ; even by 
the government, and in time of war even the ſub- 
ſeriptions to the publick funds are made in them, 
otherwiſe, how can it be ſuppoſed that England 
could in one year raiſe eighteen millions ſterling, 
a ſum greater than all the current coin in the king- 
dom. And it. is this univerſality in tranſacting 
every thing in paper money at home, that Keeps 
the current caſh ſo low. 

That it is low there is abundant proof : During 
the war ſilver was amazingly ſcarce in England, and 
likewiſe money in general. In the large manufac- 
turing towns, it was perfectly well known (and ac- 
counts were particularly publiſhed of it at Bir- 
mingham) that caſh was fo exceſſive ſcarce, that a 
prodigious difficulty was found to change paper 
currency Very good pills, within a fortnight of 
being due, ran at a diſcount of two and an half 
per cent. and even bank notes at. a diſcount of one 
half per cent, Even two per cent. on bank notes, 
was a common diſcount in ſome places, whoſe 
corn trade was alone conſiderable; for the farmers 
being obliged to be paid in cath alone, the difficul- 
ty was the more telt, while the merchants receipts 
being large, were all in bills. 

Money, it is ſaid by ſome, is very ſcarce in 
France: But this is a great miſtake. Take 
a number of years of both peace and war, 
and it is the very contrary, and it is im- 
polſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, with ſuch vaſt real 
Ptoperiy, ſo great a trade, and ſuch conſiderable 
manufactures. Nevertheleſs it is ſaid money is 
icarce in France, and the mere aſſertion is handed 
about all Europe—becauſe all Europe judges of 
every thing concerning France, by compariſon + 
with England; the Engliſh travel, and ſquander 
immenſe ſums of money ; tne F rench cannot 
and it is therefore concluded, that the one nation 
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is poor, and the other rich; but the very contrary 
ought to be the concluſion. An Engliſhman, that 
poſſeſſes ten thouſand pounds a- year in the public 
funds, is paid in notes, he changes theſe, and his 
guineas fly about Europe, all home expences he 
pays in paper The frenchman, who poſſeſſes 
an eſtate of ten thouſand louis d'ors, cannot act 
thus; whatever ſtanding expences he leaves be- 
hind, gold muſt be leſt for them: and yet not- 
withſtanding the poſſeſſion of one is real, and the 
other only imaginary, whatever countries they paſs 
through, the one will leave his nation the character 
of being prodigious rich, by impoveriſhing it; and 
the other, that of exceeding poor, becauſe he does 
not contribute to ruin it. 5 ö : 

All private tranſactions between the Engliſh and 
foreigners are therefore preciſely the ſame as the 
Jarger publick ones. - The government is engaged 
in two kinds of expences, the one foreign, and 
the other domeſtic; the former can be paid by. 
nothing but caſh—the latter may be cleared off 
with notes; whatever caſh they poſſeſs therefore 
is. ſent abroad, and the notes kept at home It is 
juſt ſo with private people—all demands from 
abroad, are ſatisfied with caſh, but if the traveller, 
or whatever elſe he may be, has'a guardianſhip— 
annuities to pay or in ſhort any large ſtanding ex- 
pences at home, ſuch are all ſatisfied with bills. 

Publick and private tranſactions of this nature 
have all the ſame tendency; they clearly explain 
the vaſt ſuperiority the French have over the Eng- 
liſh ig real wealth; I ſay nothing here of the ba- 
lance of trade, that has nothing to do with it, fur- 
ther than being the cauſe of either nation poſ- 
ſeſſing any ſpecie at all for a people that 
have no trade, nor mines, can have no mo- 
ney. 
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Was it not for the immenſe quantity of paper 
currency, - with which England is over-run, ſhe' 
would ſoon, from her balance of trade, poſſeſs a 
real currency beyond that of France, unleſs the 
French gained a greater balance of trade. 

Such being the cauſes of the French ſuperiority 
of real wealth, and the different operations of 
the publick credit of both kingdoms on it, let us 

next enquire into the effects of this publick credit, 
on the welfare of the two kingdoms in other re- 
ſpects, or rather on that of England alone; for as to 
the credit of France, it is not to be compared to 
that of England, either in facility of borrowing at 
any intereſt, or in an equality of intereſt on the 
whole: I ſhall alſo enquire, what may be the fu- 
ture conſequences of the credit of England, and 
the no credit of France; I ſhall then be better able 
to attempt a deciſion in this article, of which na- 
tion is the moſt powerful, proſperous, and perma- 
nently fixed in her advantages, reſpecting credit. 

A great plenty of money, or the ſigns of money, 
if entirely current amongſt a people, 'contributes 
greatly to raiſe the prices of all ſorts of commo- 
dities: This is a fact, which reaſon, as well as hiſ- 
.tory, confirms. The price of all things rifing in 
proportion, as ſilver flowed in Europe from the Spa- 
niſh colonies, is well known byall: It muſt therefore 4 
naturally follow, that ſuch a prodigious quantity of 
paper currency as the Engliſh poſſeſs, muſt among 
them be attended with the ſame effect; and this 
is not only a ſuppoſition, but the preſent ſtate of 
the kingdom abloJutely proves it. During the 
latter years of the war, and ever ſince the peace, 

the preſſes of England have been employed chief- 
ly in introducing to the publick vaſt numbers of 

tr. &s concerning the dearneſs of all kinds of pro- 
webs 509 this PAPAS cry has held fo long, 
that 


. 
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that generations of beaſts of all kinds might have 
been bred, fatted, and eat, in the time—But it 1s 
not only in that article; all others are encreaſed in 
proportion, they complain and many. of their beſt 
writers aſſert, with innumerable ones of the preſent 
times, that the decay of their manufactures, parti- 
_ cularly the woollen and filk, is owing to living being 
ſo extravagantly dear in England, that they cannot 
work ſo cheap as foreigners, eſpecially as the 

French. This dearneſs of all kinds of proviſions, . 
is a ſtumbling block to a multiplicity of their au- 
thors, who have given five hundred reaſons for it, 


but ſcarce. any have hit upon the right one, which 7 


is preciſely their immenſe paper currency: As it is 
impoſſible ſuch a currency ſhould not be attended 
in any country with ſuch an effect, and as the ef- 
fect really exiſts in England to a very great degree, 

without any other 1 4 ap cauſe being aſſigned, is 
it not demonſtration, that this is the real cauſe ? 
The nation is therefore not only ſaddled with a 
| multiplicity of taxes on the induſtrious, to pay in- 
tereſt to the lazy, but ſuch taxes are more than 
doubled by the effects of their paper ſpecie 
and both for a perpetuity ! Thus when we ſay, 
England raiſes ſuch a revenue, and France ſuch 
an one no compariſon can be drawn, until the 

conſequences of the paper of the former are taken 
into the account, and they are beyond doubt of a 
ſurprizing amount. | 

1 have already ſpoke particularly of the great 
eaſe with which France recruits the moſt terrible 
loſſes of a war: It would not be ſo, if ſhe could 
borrow as freely as England, becauſe then ſhe 
would in peace groan under the burthen of all 
her wars, and in freſh ones have to raiſe the ex- 
pences of three or four at once. This is the caſe 
with England; during the laſt war, ſhe not only 
fought Lewis XV. but his great grandfather at 
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the ſame time, almoſt in the zenith of his power; 
for ſhe not only raiſed the ſums neceſſary for the 
war then carrying on, but at the ſame time kept 
paying near all the expences of thoſe of Kin 

Willlam, Queen Ann, George I. and II. 'till laſt, 
the expence of old wars, will in a future one be 
equal to the new, without reckoning the monſtrous 
addition occaſioned by the currency of ſo much 


= 


paper.. W 
There can be no compariſon therefore between 
the two nations, in recruiting the loſſes occaſioned 
by war — England 1s now more burthened from her 
late ſucceſsful one, than France from ſo unfortu- 
nate an one —and that in an infinite proportion; 
for her acquiſitions coſt her more than they yield 
whereas France not poſſeſſing ſuch a publick 
credit, could not fo burthen herſelf for futurity, if 
ſhe would; and the conqueſts and ſailors * which 
her enemy reſtored to her at the peace, contained 


the quick vegetating ſeeds of almoſt immediate 


wealth. What , therefore would have been the 
caſe, had England been as unſucceſsful as France, 
or even half as unſucceſsful: Let us ſuppoſe Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, and Virginia, or Maryland, in 
the hands of France, with'a naval power ſuperior 
ro her enemy; can we be fo ſtupid as to ſuppoſe 
the French would have been ſuch idiots as to re- 
ſtore them? No; they would have reſtored the 
province of Normandy, and the town of Calais as 
ſoon; and England would have found herſelf in a 
very different ſituation, | 

From the nature of the government of England, 
there ariſes a fatality which mars all their treaties 
of peace. In modern times they have but two 
ſucceſsful wars to boaſt off, both owing to very 
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great parts and abilities in the miniſters who con- 
ducted them, but prejudice and faction deprived 
thoſe men of their power, and peace was made 
both times to ſecure that of their oponents—— [In 
ſuch a ſituation, a daſh of the pen of à fool gives | 
up the acquiſitions of genius and ſuperior abilities 
——— This is cer the caſe with England; and it is 
a circumſtancè ſo ſtriking, that the Engliſh, when | 
they rejoice at the victories of their arms, forget 
the vanity of their ſucceſs, when the pen is drawn 
inſtead of the ſword. . $4 
In ſhort, in whatever light we conſider publick 
credit in general, and that of England in parti- 
cular, we have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to give to 
France in this article, the palm of ſuperiority in the . 
want of that which ſome are ſo blind as to admire. 
The effects of it are ſuch on England, that even” 
ſucceſs (however better it may be than the contra- 
ry) in war, brings her no relief, but ſhe ſits down | 
at the end of a moſt triumphant one, under great: 
er burthens, than the very people over whom ſhe is 
victorious. The effects of her credit have been 
the depriving her of real wealth, ſubſtituting pa- 
per in its room, the ' doubling all her taxes, the 
enduring at preſent the expences of wars that 
happened almoſt a century ago — the involving | 
all her affairs in the hands of ' ſtock-jobbers, and 1 
money brokers——the rendering her proſperity in 
general infinitely precarious ; and laſtly, the pro- 
ſpect of having the weight of her power ſink, on 
compariſon with the reſt of Europe, If the cauſe 
of ſuch effects is to be valued, my conceptions are 
not clear enough to comprehend the propriety of 
ſuch an 1dea. 5 | | 
Before I entirely diſmiſs the ſubject, I ſhall ven- 
ture a remark or two on the event of the Engliſh 
credit: Now, their debt is arrived at ſuch a pro- 
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ä digious amount; the intereſt of it, and their quan- 
titles of paper currency, grown ſuch a heavy bur- 
then; let us ſuppoſe the legiſlature of the king- 
dom by an act of patliament, to convert at 
one ftrokeg be whole of their dgbt into annuities 
for the lives of the preſent poſſeſſors only at 
the ; preſent rate of intereſt. In ſuch an affair 
as this, nothing ſhould be done by halves, 
the leaſt flip ruins all future credit, therefore 
it ſhould be loſt for certain gain. The num- 
ber of ſtockholders, it is ſaid, are 1 7,000 ; is it to 
be ſuppoſed that twice that number, out of ten 
millions of people, might not be ruined, without 
a frebellion — a civil war, and a—I know not 
what, which the intereſt money d men in England, 
have almoſt made the people believe muſt be the 
inevitable conſequence of a ſpunge ? Abſurd and 
ridiculous! The whole fabrick of the funds would 
fall at a breath, and who would be hardy enough 


to draw a ſword for revenge? Their incomes. would 


be ſure for their lives, and as to their ſucceſſors, 
that really had no other means of ſubſiſtence, the 
parliament would have it amply in their power to 
tecure them from poverty. But to ſuppoſe that 
any publick bad conſequences would foliow, from 
ſuch a breach of faith, it is the weakeſt 1 imagina- 
tion in the world. | 

But it will be ſaid, that as faſt as the lives dropt, 
the intereſt would ſtill be raifed, and then be in 
the power of the crown, which would be a worſe 
conſequence to the nation; likewiſe, that what- 
ever urgent affairs happened afterwards, no money 
could ever be borrowed again——and laſtly, that 


Forty meraberb are a houſe, and an act may be read 
three times, and receive the Royal aſſent, all in four 
hours, 


the 
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the infamy of ſuch a breach of faith, would reflect 
eternal diſhonour on the nation. | 

The anſwer to the firſt of theſe obſervations. is 
deciſive, ſo far is it from one ſhilling of the in- 
tereſt going to the crown, on the annuities drop- 

ping, that it would all. go to the ſinking fund, 

which, in other words, is the ſurplus of all taxes 
which are raiſed for the payment of intereſt, and 
which is entirely in the diſpoſal of parliament. 

Secondly, as to never being able to borrow a- 
gain, it would be the happieſt circumſtance that 
could poſſibly arive to the nation in general: They 
would be obliged to raiſe the revenues neceſſary _ 
for a war, during the continuance of ſuch war, by 
which means the burthen would never laſt after a 
peace was concluded. To effect this would be ex- 
tremely eaſy for naval and conſtitutional wars, and 
if they were never able again to pour their ſix mil- 
lions a-year into Germany, ſo much the betier. 
ſtill, The preſent revenue of England would, if 
the debt was ſunk, be highly ſufficient for any the 

moſt extenſive war, they could conſiſtently with 
their intereſt carry on ; cfoecialy when their enor- 
mous paper currency was funk ; for one million 
then, would go as far as a million and a quarter 
now. Laſtly, as to the infamy of ſuch a breach of 
faith, I am not palliating or defending i it, I only 
mean to point out the conſequences: But there 
are ſome conſiderations which will ſoften the idea 
we have, even of ſuch infamy itſelf. 

The moſt ſenſible men in England are well 
convinced, that the publick debts and paper cur- 
rency have thrown a weight into the ſcale of the 
crown greater than any taken out of it at the re- 
volution : There ne-ds no argument to prove this; 
and the very idea of liberty being endangered by 
| ſuch a fabrick of rech 1s enough, with al all honeſt 


Britons, 
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Britons, to make them wiſh to ſee it levelled with 


the ground, and without any imputation of cruel. 


ty: The beſt and deareſt. intereſts of a great. na- 
tion ought never to be given up through juſtice 
to a few thouſands. Another circumſtance which 


- ought not to be forgot, is the natural courſe of the 


bulineſs left to itſelf —ſuch ruin and deſtruction 


muſt come by and by, (we know not how ſoon) 


to the few, and moſt probably without ſecuring 
the intereſt of the many. At preſent an hundred 
pound of publick fund is not worth more than 
eighty- five; from whence comes fuch a diſcount ? 


The natural event will be a failure of credit, with- 
out eaſing the nation of its burthens; or in other 


words, utter ruin. 

The intereſt of the debt of England is upwards 
of four million ſterling —upwards of an hun- 
dred milflens of livres: All would ceaſe (if true 
politicts guided the legiſlature) in a few years, and 
ſome of it immediately, as the annuitants dropt off. 
TI ſums, added to the amount of the ſink- 

ing fund, would. enable the parliament almoſt 
directly to eaſe the people of the moſt oppreſſive 
taxes, and that molt oppreſſive of all, the effect of 
ſo much paper, would drop at once—the balance 
of trade in their favour would. pour in natural 
wealth, o remain among. them — their trade and 
Acre! eaſed of ſuch heavy burthens, would 
aſtoniſh all Europe, in their immediate progreſs, 
and eſpecially, if the parliament, out of the over- 
plus of the nation's revenue, ſhould grant ſome 
liberal bounties. on the importation of thoſe arti- 
cles of American produce, which England receives 
from ather nations, particularly the northern ones, 
A few judicious acts of parliament to encourage 
their colonies in articles which could not interfere 


| with the mother country, would, afterſuch an event, 


render 


* 
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render the empire of Britain, the moſt permanent- 


ly fixed of any in the univerſe—and encreaſe her 
real power beyond all conception to a heighth 


indeed, which with any other conſtitution. would 


_ endanger the liberties of Europe: No; I may 
venture to aſſert, that ſince the time of the Roman 
empire, the world has not known a dominion; ſo 


extenſive an influence ſo unbounded—or riches 
ſo permanent, as would be the caſe with England. 


truſting to her navy, after ſuch an event. 


REVENUES. 


I have already ſtated the revenues of F rance; 
in all the branches, and it was then found, that 


2 
1 


the mean amount of four years was more than nine 


millions and an half ſterling. As to thoſe 


of England and Scotland, the following coneiſe 5 


ſketch gives a clear view of them at once. 


The cuſtoms, exciſe, duties on falt, ſtamps, 
houſes, windows, licences—to hackney coaches, &c. 
places and penſions, which are perpetual, and 
all mortgaged for the intereſt of the national debt, 
amount to - 41% 

The intereſt amounts to about - 4,750,000 


— — 


2 


Revenue remaining from theſe | 
branches - - 3,000,000 


From this overplus, the civil 
liſt is taken, ſettled for the life 
of the king - - = __ $00,000 


I 
(4: 


Remains clear 


The 


2,300,000 
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The land and W taxes which 32 


are annual ; — 2;2 50,000 
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Total of W e 4,550, 000 
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wy ſcarcely know what deduions are to be made 


: Fi the revenue of France on account of their 
national debt, for their funds chiefly. conſiſt of an- 
nuities, which are perpetually dropping in, but 
then the intereſt is prodigiouſly high, even to 10 
and 12 per cent. I ſhalb therefore ſuppoſe it at pre- 


ſent three millions and an half the account I have 


already inſerted of the king's expences in 1759 
makes it more in that year; but I apprehend at pre- 


ſent it cannot be more than I mention, and we 
ſhould not forget that in any time of diſtreſs it is 
uſt what the miniſtry chuſes to pay : That ſum de- 
ducted therefore from nine millions and an half, 


the clear revenue remaining, is fix millions and an 
half ſterling. I doubt not but there are many who 


will believe the revenue of France greater than 1 


e met with of a later date, it is beſt to rely upon 
that I have inſerted; however, if the clear produce 
is larger than 1 have ſtated it, I am very apt to be- 


lieve it mult be from the Hats J have mentioned as 


the intereſt of their debt, which, from the confu- 
ſion of their bankruptcy, might jumble ſomething 
out, ſomething to the king's advantage, not gene- 


rally known; 
The clear income of France therefore, is juſt 


two millions ſuperiof to that of England. 
If we form proportional compariſons of theſe 
clear revenues, that of England 1s the largeſt; tor 


aye ſtated it but until ſome good authority is to 


ſixteen millions 1 an halt of people, giving a re- 
venue of ſix and an half, the proportion ot eight 


7 milllons 
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millions of people in England and Scotland, would 
give rather better than three millions of revenue 
whereas the reality is four and an half the pro- 
portion would not be equal if Ireland was taken 
in, but I have omitted that, as the revenue is ra- 
ther equivocal, in a compariſon between England 
and France, becauſe it is applied to domeſtic pur- 
poſes, and never to annoy an enemy. It is the 
great trade of England, which enables it to ſup- | 
port burthens ſo much greater than France, and, 
the ſuperiority of ſuch burthens is certain, for tze 
effects, I have enlarged upon ſo much, of paper cre- = 
dit, adds infinitely to their amount. The reaſon, £5 
why the revenues appear to be ſo much heavier in 
France than in England, is the inequality i in the 
aſſeſſments ; the poor are favoured in the latter 
kingdom, whereas in the former they bear the 
chief load. | 
The proportion of the clear revenues to the foil f 
of the two kingdoms, is as follows: France con- 
taining ninety- ix millions of acres, yielding a re- 
venue of ſix millions and an half, amounts to fix- _ 
teen pence ſterling an acre. 0 
England and Scotland's revenue, is four millions, 3 
and an half — the number of acres about fifty mil- 
lions, or twenty two pence per acre. Thus 
much for the clear revenue; or that of the preſene 7 
time; I ſhall, in the next place, ſee the proportions. 
of the whole, without deducting the intereſt of + 
the reſpective debts. - That of France nine mil- 
lions and an half; and of England and Scotland 
exactly ten. | 
Nine and an half, divided amongſt ſixteen: mil- 
lions and an half of people, is cleven ſhillings and 
{ix pence each. 
Ten millions amongſt eight million of Proplee | 
* n ſhillings each. | 
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* Engliſh het If the tax 274 paper 1 7 ad- 


ded to this, the eee : found, yet 
greater. 22 *. San N 


As to the ſoilz Faust containing ninety. fix mil- 


lions of acres, and paying nine millions and an half 
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The 7 between the two nations, in 
this article, is very great. England here. has the 
advantage. "greatly; the keeps a ſtanding army of 
only 17,000 men, while that of France Amounts to 
near 200, ooo; but as the French miniſtry haye re- 
duced their troops more after the late war, than 
after moſt others, I ſhall for explicitneſs in my cal- 
culations, call their conſtant force 170, opo men. 


.. The proportion of, that number to 16,500,000 | 


eople, is as one to an hundred. 


is as 1 to 500, this diſproportion is prodigi- 


ouſly to the advantage of England, in her having 


ſo ſmall a comparative number of men maintained 
by the ſtare in idleneſs ; One. in an hundred is a 
great burthen to a county, for it ſhobld be remem- 
be red that they are all mer in their vigor, and moſt 


of chem in their youth; if the whole number of 


Me bodied men were known, the loſs would then 


appear much greater, Strike women out of ˖ 
queſtion, and it immediately becomes ont 1 in fifty. 


and children, d W old, lame, or otherwile improper 


men,” and it po ibl y world be found one u vil 
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*beEngliſharmyof 17,000 men, from 8,000,000, * 


5 
* 


| rind 
tg, which certainly | 


During the laſt war: 3 the two 1 
tions were nearer an equality in point of numbers; 
indeed the power of En was never before fo 
_ wonderfully difplayed : for latterly ſhe had in her 
above three — and fifty thouſand men, 
1 ch 


cans in the number. — 1 appr n 
had more ſubjects engaged than the French had, 
without reckoning the Americans, - 

The Engliſh troops juſtly 3 an the 
late war, a oſt diſtin di iſhed character for bravery. 
and — ever exceeded them the 
honor of this reputation almoſt equalled the mean- 


neſs and acknowledged poverty of national genius, 


fo apparent in placing their grand army under 
a Fr * eee wt 
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ee draw a-parallet ike the mand of RY; 


male kept up by the two nations in time of peace; 
becauſe the French court are * varying 
them, according to the buſineſs of the day, where- 

as in England, the number is fixed at 16, ooo by 
parliament. It is the exceeding bad policy of the 
latter in keeping ſo few, thay may, one day or 
other endanger her ſafety: For a maritime power to 
keep more ſoldiers than failors in pay, is-infatua- 
tion itſelf, and can be reſolved into nothing bur 
the miniſtry's being eager for a numerous army, 
becauſe the commiſſions in it are better aſſiſtants to 
bribery, than any in the navy; ſuch a conduct is 
almoſt the natural conſequence ns kn of go- 
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be moſt di eyed poliicians in Europe, a 
ther greatly miſtaken in their propheſies, or 
France will, one time or other, revenge that maſ- 
terly ſtroke of politicks in her enemy, of ſeizing 
her ſhips before war was declared: That ſingle act | 
commanded at once the fate of the war. But it has 
ſer an example which an arbitrary crown, that of 

courſe poſſeſſes vaſt advantages at ſueh ſudden work, 
will doubtleſs take occaſion to follow: Nothing 
could be eaſier than for the French miniſtry, after 
enereaſing their marine with all poſſible expedition, 
and keeping 50, or 60,000 ſailors in conſtant pay; 
to lull the court of London into ſecurity, and when 
they were ready for action, let looſe the whole force 
of France in 20, 30, and 40 gun frigates, on the 
trade of England; their enemy would then feel the 
conſequence of reducing their royal ſeamen to 
16, coo, three times that number would be in the 
ports of France, before ſuch a fleet failed from 
England, as would oblige the French to man their 
firſt rates. The Engliſn would then wiſh their 
17, ooo landmen were transformed to ſailors. As 
to the motives for ſuch a conduct, pretences will 
never be wanting by the court of France, for 
acting to their eonvenien eee. 

If the French act in future, on a truly oolitical 
plan, England can never be ſafe without keeping 
30, oo0 ſailors in conſtant employment, and be- 
ſides that prudential conduct ſhe ought on the po- 
litital plan, to take occaſion to quatrel with France, 
whenever the French marine begins to wear a for- 
midable appearance, or threatens in a diſtant man- 
ner to rival her own; by ſuch, and only ſuch 
means, ſhe can ſecure to herſelf the empire of the 
a. Hitherto accidents, and the blunders of her 
- enemy have performed all this for her, but chance 
TR never be reulted'd to 0 00 much. But _ 4 
4 nation 
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national debt of England you will cry out — true; 


that indeed I forgot —that requires as Machiavelian 


a ſtroke as the French navy. 

I have in a former letter drawn a compariſon” 
between the navies of thei two nations, as to num- 

ber of ſhips, guns; and value; chere remains chere 
fore the leſs to add to this - 8 

A nation that is not in poſſeton of a great 
trade, can never raiſe a formidable navy, but when 
the trade is gained, the navy comes very ſpeedily: 


A monarch poſſeſſing ſo large a revenue as the 


king of France, and his ſubjects carrying on ſo 
conſiderable a commerce, has nothing to do, but 
to reſolve to be powerful by ſea—if he has able 
amber about him, he will ſpeedily be ſo: And 
When his grand enemy's great reſources lye in trade, 
a powerful navy is the only ſure means of diſtreſ- 
ſing them, and enriching his own ſubjects in a fu- 
ture war. Becoming formidable at ſea, is therefore 
not only the effect, but the cauſe of trade, for if 
France was once to become ſtronger at ſea than 


England, the ſuperior trade of the latter would 


ſoon fink. It muſt however be allowed, that, let 


the French court act the moſt political part poſſi - 


ble, it will notwithſtanding always be in the power 
of England to retain her ſuperiority, and even 
dictate in effect the number of ſnips her enemy 


hall build, and that in ſpite of the whole houſe of 


Bourbon, and even all Europe but this con- 
nt, ſo neceflary to the glory of England, requires 


a government leſs n ras un mann een, that 
Hofe ur egg AL © Dor HS 09 
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Ia this reſpect the two nations are e ee 
rie Engliſh tettlements in America, are of greater 
& | TY impor- 
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n ien, 43. . 1". eficis\ behiberk #97 
Kh. e th an choſe of France—and: Forms; in 
deed the chief pillar of England's greatneſs, Bu 

we are not from thende to canclude that thoſe 

of France are of little account. Int 6181 

Of the Nerth American continent, each nation 
has a ſhare, that of England as by much the moſt 
valuable, becauſe it contains almoſt the whole ſea 
coaſt, abounding with numbers of navigable rivers, 
and ſecure harbours, by which: means; the port 
towns, not only readily export the productions of 
the ſettlements, but carry on a large e trade. 

Thoſe ſettlements are well peopled, and; produce 


naturally every individual thing the Engliſh, im- 
port from any part of the world, except ſpices and 
tea, and both might be raiſed there. — | 
ſtanding theſe advantages, for want of encourage- 
ment, the colonies inſtead of producing what, is 
wanting in England, turn their attention to manu- 
factures, 2 prejudice the ſale of thoſe of their 
mother country. The chief productions of that 
vaſt line of coaſt, are naval =" at of all Kade co. 
bacco; rice, indigo, and lumber. 
The ſhare which France has ab; 17 ne 
will not bear a compariſon with that of England, 
and it is yet in its mere infancy, not containing, I 
ſuppoſe, an hundred and fiftieth part of the in- 
habitants, and extending a vaſt 8 of inland 
country, with but little ſea coaſt, and that not 
abounding with harbours : however, there is no 
doubt but ſome one of the mouths of the Miſſiſ- 


ſippi might be made navigable to large ſhips, if 
the court of France was ſenſible of its importance, 


and if that was once effected, conſidering its prodi- 

gious inland navigation, the: colony would prove 

of. vaſt conſequence ; it naturally produces all the 
commodities of the Engliſn ones, with a more ad- 

vantageous ſituation for communicating Wen 
e 
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» together, | But, beſides Guardalupe, Martinico | 


inland will one day or other be 
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Weſt India iflands: I have minuted theſe circum- 


ſtances,” Tather-as "what e might be, than 
| whar 1 1c is. ng * Fry x1 £1 <4 | 


"Me The Newfoundland codfihergis 10 beiten 


this two nations; in point of ſettlements. around 


thoſe ſeas the "Engliſh have the advantage but 
whether rhe little illands in the heart of the fiſhery, 
ceded to France by the laſt peace, will not auſwer 


all the p urpoſes of fiſhing, is a doubt, the vaſt pro- 


greſs they have made theſe laſt three years, gives 
very bree to believe thoſe 2 anſwer to 
the French much better than the Engliſh ever ex- 


pected they Bone 1 wunger but e Als 


3 Alhery divided. 
As to the Weſt India an 165 F nay are as 


much ſuperior there, as the Engliſh on the con- 


tient, and with ten times a greater opportunity of 
enlatging their wealth and power, than the Engliſh - 
illands hare: There is no compariſon ee the 


illand of Guardalupe, ' fully cultivated, and all the 
preſent Weſt Inde fr poſſeſſions of the Engliſh taken 


is a noble iſland, ſuperior to any of the Engliſh 
ones; and laſtly, that of Hiſpaniola, is equal to all 
che reſt, both French and Engliſn. This noble 

undd the ſource of 
infinite riches to the mother country; ſo beautiful 


and fertile a colony, four hundted miles long, and 
gear two broad, producing all the neceſſaries of 


N 


Hife in the greateſt abundance, with immenſe 


- quinrities of the richeſt products im the world, will 
moſt undoubtedl y daily increaſe in valve, and be- 


out exception, the richeſt and moſt; important 
eolony on the globe; conſidering the genius of the 


two nations, wilt not except Ty one card thaſe be- 


F Jopging to the prone 27 4 1 0 6 141 Ot 410 
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dome in rhe inden hands of the French, with- 
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IE the exact imports and exports to "ud; FS 


| the reſpective colonies in France and England 
were known, I have little doubt but the balance of 


the Weſt India trade, would be found ſo greatly 
in favour of the former, as to equal the value of 
two or three of the beſt continental ſettlements of 
the latter: One important profit of the American 


ſettlements is, the conſumption of the mother 
country's manufactures.: Now there is no compa- 


Fon between the continental, and the iſland colo- 


nies, in this reſpect, thoſe of the Ip ev do not 


conſume a twentieth part of what the ſugar iſlands 


do, in proportion tothe numberof people; of courſe 


the ſuperiority. of France, lying in the iſlands, a 
much greater proportion of her manufactures are 


conſumed; or, in other words, an hundred F 'rench- | 


men in America conſume twenty times more. of 
their manufactures, than an hundred Engliſhmen. 


on the continent do of Engliſh manufactures. 

I would not be thought to depreciate, the value 
of the Engliſh colonies in America: I well know 
their importance; but, at the ſame Ge, cannot 
ſubſcribe to the opinion, that thoſe of France are 
inconſiderable: On the contrary, although the 


Engliſh have an undoubted ſuperiority; in this ar- 


ticſe, yet it is not fo prodigiouſly great, as ſome 


would have us believe: The iſlands of Hiſpaniola, 
Cuardalupe, and Martinico, arę of muſt unbound- 


ed importance, and will yearly, increaſe i in inan 


TANCE. =; = 23 

As to the En ngliſh 58 855 increaſing i in value, i if 
is a very doubtiul point — IL. am much inclined. to 
believe it will diminiſh; and for the following rea- 


« 


ſons, which it is obſervable have 195 eſcaped tlie 


beſt Bali WINES. ING ade 


1 The numbers of che inne braut inereaſe 55 
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prodigioufly, that they will be able to ſupply them - 
Rips with manufactures of their-awn. There are 
at preſent great numbers of the inhabitants that ma- 
nufacture nine tenths of what hy rg: or east, 
| * his mult wo 2 t 


i u Labour bees 90 dci in Baglbdg not th 
much owing to being ſo much heavier taxed than 
the French, as to the enormous load of their paper 
currency, that the Engliſh will oblige their colo- 
nies to manufacture for themſelves, by ſelling them 
every thing fo extremely dear and prodigiouſiy 
dear every article muſt be—=wrought in a country 
with ſuch a currency, and then having the expenee 
of ſuch a freight on it. And it ſnould be remem- 

bered that the trifling bounties granted by their le- 
giflature on hemp; deals, Sc. have DEEP attended 
ah no r 


III. The fol of he Eosin Aion pn is 
5 ny wore out; inſomuch, that it requires a pro- 
are 5 of manure, belides fallowing. 


Days The Engliſh ern ſetelehnghs encreaſe 
ſo prodigiouſſy in inhabitants, that their beſt wri- 
ters expreſs ſome apprehenſions (and thoſe built on 

no Mok foundations) that they will throw off the 
yoke of the mother country: And that this fear is 

not entirely vain—let us conſider that the number 
of Whites, in Britiſh America, amounts to near 
1, 400000, and it ĩs agreed by all, that they dou- 
ble every twenty-five. years. In fifty years there- 
fore, the people in America will be as numerous 
as thoſe in 'England, and in another century, their 
number will amount to above twenty two millions, 
Can the Engliſh think they will be able to retain 
ſuch 4 number of Awerican ſubjects in obedience! 
SUIT | Fri I 4 : "The 
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The monamch: then on ththrone of England; will 
be weak indeed, if he does not ſet ſailſqto Ame 
rica, andetake up his ceſidence in the midſt af an 
: empire, eee eee cen. 
mandethe world. 19} A65W 3281 563 en besen 
From theie, conſiderations; ima lafely aſſet, 
that the. French have a greater proſpect of their 
Colonies, impiuimg in aduantagr vio: t ak 
_ <onmwry, Shan the Engliſn hape! they have.likewiſe 
- azcertagnty. of retaining tbeirstin obediance, where- 
. eee ae at beſt 
extremely doubt ful. 11 0 82 hin 
rs to. Kaſt, Ipdian andi African {entlements, they 
ae not to he nnked under the title of colonies 
In reſpect to their trade, an equality ſubſiſts — 
tween the two nations in Africa; but in the Eaſt 
Indies, the, Epghiſb. aug et times ſuperior to 


FED! FL LO) «MINS 
The iles 55 Kr rance Lac Bourbon, nofleſſed b by 
the French, and of late Years prodigiouſiy im- 
proved, are of vaſt importance, both as, to their 
ſituation i reſpect to the India trade, and in 
their products. The latter are the ſame as thoſe 


of the Weſt India iſlands, with ſome valuable ad- 


ditions: Their importance chas lately been well 
undet ſtood in France, and their culture greatly in- 
creaſed, inſomuch, that L may. without cxaggera- 
tion conſider them as very 5 poſſeſſions, and 
no mean weight in the [ſcale of France. They 
are beyond. doubt of greater importance to that 
kingdom, chan ever Canada ar Arcadia were⸗- 
0004 10-298 b a iti $83] Solon ns . 
 GENBRAL PROSPERITY AND e 12,266 
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I have linked together two circumſtances, which, 
1-am, ſenſible, do not always 8 in hand; Tg 


the nature of the e requires the e 
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ſideted tagether here. A 28 y be formed 
oßgtleſe pbints, either from ing artieles, 
or the general appearance 0 f 8 nations at 
te not forgetti ag the manifeſt ſuperiority of 
England in the late war. Let us'endeavout to 
combine theſe twö points of view, and form an 
idea of the Whole from ſuch reſpectiue 
I have aheady ſhewn that in ne 
neſs, And rea 3 France has vaſtly the advan- 

tage; and likewiſe in government, her army, as 
far W nee, On: the contraty, Eng- 
Fa. the ſuperiority! in . | 

ER 742 , Kade Agriculture , Colonies 4, and 
nayal-power. 5 bee points of ſuperiority chat 
gave 'her the. vaſt 2 ner with, in el date 
Warl 301. as. 49 TH, 

It would be ridiculous not to iſa, chat the ge- 
neral prolperity of England, at preſent, is vety great 
and ſtriking: ſhe even in appearance bears away a a 
ſi 4 ae, in thoſe very points which moſt unpre- 
judiced people think to her detriment; Thus all the 
fucceſſes. — graced her arms during the late war, 
ate ſaid Softly enough to be owing to her credit, 
and, according to the preſent ſyſtem, they certainly 
were: it was by means of credit that twenty mil- 
lions ſterling were expended in one year againſt 
France, near four hundred thouſand men * 
and the terror of her narne carried to the remoteſt 
corners of the earth! To argue againſt che cauſe 
of ſuch effects, hears ſo much) the' appearance of 
paradox; that I can ſcarcely ſpeak of Credit wirh- 
out an apology. But as this is a time of peace, 
and credit does not now: kindle! up u meteor to 
blind us with, I may venture to aſſert on the 
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I ſpeak here of what is generally ſuppoſed I be. 
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his credit is pernicious, and that it greatly takes 
from the general proſperity of England. Throw- 
ing future credit, therefore, entirely out of the 
queſtion, the proſperity of England reſts on much 
Petter foundations; thoſe of a moſt happy go- 
vernment, a well managed agriculture, a moſt ex- 
tenſtye commerce, a large fevenue, and a formi- 
dable navy. In all theſe reſpects ſhe is greatly the 


= 


ſuperior of France. n 5 

The latter kingdom boaſts a greater natural fer- 

tility, a much greater degree of populouſneſs, a N 

vaſt ſuperiority of wealth, and a greater aggregate 

of military power in her numerous army, her fleet, 

and the arbitrary form of her government. 

"THE 3 at large is by far the hap- 
pPieſt (notwithſtanding all the ſuperior burthens 

they bear) in being ſo mildly governed, and in 

thoſe burthens not being laid on the whole un- 

"equally, which is ſo terrible in France. 


In a word, England is the moſt proſperous; 
France the richeſt and moſt powerful . 
„% / 00, Tan 


— France the moſt powerful !— That is very ſtrange, 
when the contrary appeared ſo palpable the laſt war. It 
may be ſo; but I have reaſons for adhering to my opinion. 
In the firſt place, I conſider the credit and paper currency of 
the Engliſh as worſe than nothing; and many of their own 
writers are of the ſame opinion: in other words, it is ſub- 
mitting to a ſtanding prejudice for a temporary advantage. 
Secondly, the great ſucceſs of pan in the late war Was 55 | 
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perhaps ſo much owing to her real power as the political ſtroke 
of ſeizing the French ſhips, and likewiſe to the inſtability öf 

the French councils, with a vain extravagant woman at their 

head. But fix or; ſeven years before no ſuch power appearad 
in England, even with uſeful allies ; add to this all their ef- 

8 forts in S at an expence of x. millions a ear, did 
"notHing The French, had they not Choſe to protras the Wĩr 
there, could have driven the Engliſh, with their foreign mer- 
cenary general, to Cloſter-Severn, as they had 190%, Ihs k 
the duke of Cumberland. But taking fix e 2 
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I ſhall now proceed to draw à compariſon be- 


tween the two nations in the fine arts and literature; 
9 ARCHITECTURE, 


| If 2-parallel was drawn between the moſt noted 
buildings in France and England, withour reſpe& 


to thoſe only which have been raiſed during the 
alance would prove greatly in 
- favour of England. St. Paul's cathedral is al- 
lowed to be the ſecond facred building in Europe: 


preſent age, the balance woyld 


nothing in France can be brought in oppoſition to 
it; nor is there any thing in 5 rance that exceeds 

>phen's Walbrook, though ſcarce known in 
England. And if true - 5; ſimplicity of taſte 
meets with any reliſh, the ſuperb , Verſailles will 


bow to the poor neglected oa Doug at 


Whitehall. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
England has nothing to oppoſe to the front of the 
d 2 oo ROY 


Be The ſuperiority alſo of the preſent age I muſt 


* 


likewiſe think is with England: the principal 


buildings lately raiſed in France are Bellevue, Choiſi, 
and the Place de Louis XV, the latter unfiniſhed. 
In point of beauty, we may, without heſitation, 
e gg Holkam, the earl of Leiceſter's ſeat in 


450 


land's expences there, and likewiſe 20,000 troops, would have 


gone near, under fo active a miniſter, to have half ruined 
France; puſhing German ſucceſs would therefore have been 
highly impolitie. Laſtly, we are not to determine at once the 


power of a country from ſucces in one ſhort war, eſpecially 


when very ill ſucceſs attended her arms ſo ſhort a time before. 
J muſt again repeat, that the great actions of the Engliſh have 


been performed by, means of credit. Ten thonſand French, 
landed in England, though they were cut in pieces in no 
lang time, would knock that credit at head.—ouch kind of 


Power is not to be too highly rated in the gencral. 


orfolk, particularly the ſouth front, and the front 
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. 3 -houſe in London to exceed either 
1 1 Cholli ; and as 0 the P. Place de 2001s 

V. „the Cite us at "Bath, in my Hüffible d 
exceeds it, without ha ing recourf® 10 ch Wa 
magnificent piles of building in the e city. la 
another ſtile, what has. F rande, 6r indeed E rope, 


; Ts to bring in com etition with the famo 10 Bridge 
Ns 8 Wat 555 "And. if reggulari Ye 

plot, and ilpoßitſon o of apartments, pee Charly 

adapted. 2 e 72 Wi g in a ſh 


manner) be | conhdered, "nothin BY — | 
ſame Holkam, bg mot Se 7 55 
MN villding in Britain; f nor can Europe GAUGE B 4 
extending 3 5 feet 11 n front that i 18 Fa more 
and agreeable taſte of architecture Poe bed 
1.obſerved, before the fouth Front, ry 
5 ing this ſupetiority of the En ga, Jod e 
$ two other buildings, even in Pihelf capit f a 
' public. nature and large expence, the ere 
IR was an opportunity to ifplay 2 fine ae in 
Which a moſt execrable one Reda; the Kot 
Mayor of London's manſion, and the King's hotfe- 
guards. The former is a quarry of Heavineſs ; ; the 
latter a cluſter of inſignißcancies. 


| * co. 9 1705 Pl I NTi NO. x eg „ 
; Fu ey noſt the ke merit of rhe Eng en CY 
may de ſurmed vp in the n otwith- 
:Kanding Mar Walpole, has wy X 0 ut indus 
concern painters his country has“ oy duced 


-here are — any of thoſe he has mentiobed t at 
-are generally known, and none that can be com- 

| "2a to thoſe at preſent in England. Amor 
'* _.theſe the Engliſh praiſe (as warmly as the taſte 855 
the nation will admit, which leads them ever to 
hold foteign works in greater eſtimation than their 
TO Welt and Pine in hiſtory ; two artiſts, it mt 
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[of gre ery i ut U ie fre * 
Y Wit! h joltice.þe 705 the be | 
ad 55 pros 10 have pie: 2 


o df (for anch 1 have been 
he e 75 piness) cquat aal 
, to any thing in SR] an 
Smiths (wo brothe cis in landfkips : theſe painters 
are excellent, and. ha e performed ſome pieces for 
the logiety, « 85050 rare and genuine merit.— 

Hudſon 7 noe, in ortraits; theſe artiſts 
Rk Tpke notand.” 1 have ſeen 
fame DFE one by f them which had no inconfi- 
&rable,,, merit. Laſtl 5 Hogarth" in the gro- 
wigs. . tri 
+8 to, the ani of Frapck they Ver away th 
ee painting beyond a doubt. Greuze, Grenee, 
Bgucher,, Dates. and Vanloo, beſides many 
others, in hiſtory, Vernet ih landſkip 8. Drouais, 
Rigaud, Roſlin,, De la Tour, &c. in portraits, 
all are ſupexior to the Eng nn. It muſt, kqwever, 
be allowed, that they fe Le in low Pants 
equal to Hogarth, To 


Scuryruny, 


Ia this walk of genius the 1 is yet 

/ greater, on the. ſide of France. Roubilliac 
and; Ryſbrac were boch forei gners, and only 
Vorked in England; but Wilton is an ärtiſt of 
"ie derable. ere W neither him, nor all 
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| Eights, at ene poſſes by far the greateſtven- 
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graver their nation, ever produced, Strange; and 
ye ſprak only of capital artiſts, he alone claims 
beg mentioned here . And what compariſon 


will his works bear With thoſe of Dorigny—with 


thoſe of Cars Le Bas, Cochin, Lepicie,-Vignet, 
or twenty others? A eodgparion is no ſooner 
named . 353 
I cannor avoid remarking here the vaſt fu 

ority of France which appears in thoſe. > 
works that are.ornamented with engravings in the 
two nations. The editions in folio and octavo of 
La Fontaine and M. de Voltaire's edition of Cor- 


neille (to ſpeak of no others, although an hun- 


dred might be named) are decorated with prints 
that do 10 to that kingdom. Nothing of this 

merit is to be met with in England: works are 
there ornamented with prints, but none that are 
good, at leaſt none that ever came to my know- 
ledge. Neither thoſe in the quarto editions of 
Milton, , Spencer, nor Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes 
of Painting, are * ching r ne to the 
F en.. 8 


Movs1c. 


"Foal and F eh merit, in this reſpect, is de- 
cided in a moment. The French ſtick to their 
own muſic, which is good for nothing; the Eng- 


liſh adopt that of the Italians; or perhaps it may 


be ſaid they formed a diſtinct ſchool under Handel, 
ſome of whoſe compoſitions are more than human; 


but I ſhould semark, that they are at preſent to- 


"rally employed in execution. Melody and harmony 
are leſs conſidered than a 18 command. of. a 


There are many other * engravers in England; but I 
mention only thoſe of a ailtinguiſhed er of either 
nation. 


Hur 1 
* 


quick 


t 


quick and difficult execution, which is a woſt vi- 
cious taſte; and if it increaſes in proportion to 
its growth ſince the death of Handel, will render 
their hole muſical tribe re as s contemmprible as 
chan of ee , | 
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- "Thins" is ſcarcely any thing of the kind more e df. | 
ßeult than to form a compariſon, with intention of 
deducing a ſupetiority, between the writers of two 
nations, when they both greatly excel, or are both 
very mean. The Engliſh and French mathema- 
tical authors of the preſent age have both conſi- 
derable merit; but if I venture to aſſert, that ei- 
ther is ſuperior to the other, the deciſion will, to 
many, carry the appearance of partiality. Among 
the French the capital names D*Alembert, Mau- 
pertuis, Clairaut, Caille, Caſtel, Saverien, Con- 
damine, and Bourguignon, are well known; and 
Saunderſon, Maclaurin, Ferguſon, Simpſon, and 
Murdoch, are equally famous with the Engliſh. 
All theſe are very celebrated men: I ſhould, how- 
ever, obſerve, that the former ſet are quoted here 
merely for their mathematical works; they have 
compoſed numerous ones, in other branches of li- 
terature, of great merit. The Engliſh writers, on 
the contrary, have confined themſelves intirely to 
mathematics; and although they have not the ge- 
neral reputation of the French, 7 is FAG merit 
equal 1 in this particular. 


NaTURAL H1isToORY. 


— 


In this branch of ſtudy the French muſt un- 
doubtedly be allowed the ſuperiority. The au- 
thors of the preſent a age in France, who have de- 

dicated 


— Noller, — — du 
Bois, and du Hamel, them. In 
England the moſt noted are "Hales, Miller, Mead, 
Hill, Catefby, Edwards, and Borlace, Very in- 
genious men, and ſome of them remarkably ſo; 
but the balance will nevertheleſs remain with the 
French And it ſhould be remembered, that the 
moſt uſeful Trudy of natural hiſtory has met with 
greatly. more — rm io France than in 
land, the French king having, in more in- 
Kanes than one, heen very liberal in this 
and as a great many reſrarches in this branch of 
philoſophy are extremely expenſive, ſuch eneou- 
rugement muſt be attended with very great effect. 
| Scarce any has been given in England; native ge- 
nius and induſtry are all the aſſiſtants natural 
hiſtory has met with han ſome few Og: fub- 
1 5 8 
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A5 1 to — ——— of agriculture, e fit 
already rticular on it in another place, in reſpect 
of the —— who have made this noble ſybje& 
their ſtudy; there is dut Uttle compariſon between 
the French and Engliſh. It is-ſomewhat remark- 
ahle that 5 ſhould thrive' moſt where leaſt 
Khon; pet this is in ſorne meaſure the cuſe. The 
writings 'of the preſent French authors, it this 
branch” of human learning, have never been er⸗ 
ceeded. From the reign of Conſtantine TV: to the 
preſent 11 „huſbandry writings were never in the 
repute they boght , natwithſtanding the Works f 


ſome: good authors, both in Italian and Engliſh, 
c was neyer known. But at * 
N the 


5 


tal 


the world ſeems convinced of the abſurdity of neg- 
lecting rural ceconomics, and giving greater atten- 
tion to authors, — — de 
mankind, than Shade wad een preſerva- 
don. n 

In this walk of genius, x at preſent. boaſts 
her Turbilly, du Hamel, and his French correſ- 
— d'Ambourney, T illet, and many others. 

oppoſe. to theſe, has her Harte *, 

— Dickſon, Baker, and Rocque. The expe- 
rimental writings of the firſt are admirable, but 
confined to Lucerne alone the reſt have merit 
but the aggregate of the whole will ſcarce bear 
naming with their numerous opponents among the 
French, whoſe works are of the greateſt honour 
to their country, and ſuperior to any of the kind 


which have een. OW gp 86 in * * 
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It was "MA a matter of 8 to o England 
that ſhe had not produced a good hiſtorian; but 
whatever foundation there might have been for 
ſuch an aſſertion, before the preſent age, there is 
no longer any; the beſt hiſtorians of France, are 
Voltaire and Henault. The former, particularly, 
s juſtly celebrated for the judicious and moſt en- 
tertaining manner, in which he traces the progreſs 
of the arts and ſciences, and marks the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſticks of nations and ages. But 
great as this very ingenious author's merit undoub- 
tedly is ; his nation, at large, muſt give way to the 
. nen of England, who in hiſtory boaſts a 


This gentleman's Effay an Rural OEconomics, in =” 
* N pp any Writer. 
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Hume, a Robertſon, a Campbell, a MacAuley,4 
Harte, and a Hooke : authors, who, (without na- 
ming ſome others) bear away the palm from any 
the French can produce. We eie e 
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Government and Por rricks. 


I be very idea of a compariſon between the two 

nations in this reſpect, will be rejected by thoſe 
who think that ſuch ſubjects can be treated no 
where well, but among a free people. To talk of 

political writings in France, ſay they, is the heighth 
of abſurdity. But on a eloſer examination, ſuch 
ſentiments will not be found entirely juſt. It 
mould be remembered, that the ſcience of poli- 
tieks embraces a vaſt variety of topicks, which the 
ſubjects of an arbitrary monarchy are allowed as 
freely to handle, as thoſe of the moſt limited one; 
and ſuch topicks, include every thing that is in 
general uſeful, as to criticiſms on the conduct of 
the miniſters and kings of the day, and all that 
may be included under the title of party politicks, 
the French muſt not meddle with; but is that 
any loſs to their national character? Or does that 
of England gain by ſuch liberty? Far from it: 
The liberty of being abuſive, or in other words the 
. ©Hberty of the preſs, is neceſſary to the Engliſn li- 
berty in general, and of infinite 1 ce to the 
nation; it is a part of the conſtitution: But the 
freeſt writings and choſe hieh are peculiar to 
à country where ſuch Hberty reigns, are very ſeldom 
eapital ones, that are of general value, and that 
will be read by poſterity. As a proof of this the 
very beſt political pieces, which the preſent age 
has produced in England, had they been compo- 
ſed, would _ COON in France: It will 
_ likewiſe be foun the preſent age has pro- 
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duced! in the latter coun dane works grout 
Aalen pratle, , we aodki .s bn 3 
Among the political writers of England, appear 
Campbell, Hume, Bolingbroke, Hanway, Poltleth- 
waythe, Mawduit, Montagu, and. Ralph. In 
France, we find Monteſquieu, Mirabeau, Boulain- 
villiers, Dangeul, Forbonnais, Sc. Sc. The great 
name of Monteſquieu, will incline; many toſ give 
the preference to the French; but, on the other 
hand. Campbell, and Poſtlethwayte, are authors ef 
eee knowledge, their works greatly excely 
nt, and in reſpect of e to their country, by far 
beyond even Monteſquieu himſelf. I think we 
may with reaſon give the palm to England, not, 
however, without ſentiments of very e en | 
jor, 10 French authors in this claſs. 73 
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5 multitude of reaſons might be given Gow this 
manly ſcience not flouriſhing in France; with, ſo 
vigorous a growth, as it has generally done in 

England; the noble freedom which reigns in the 
tter country, is favourable to every exertion of 
che human mind, and remar rkably ſo to: all philoſo—- 
. Phical reſearches. The following authors are fa- 
mous in France, and England, in the branch of 
morals; the deiſtical opiniohs of ſome Haſs r 1 
q ., been refuted by many. 1 

Among the French ons Diderot, | Fe onder; 
ondlillae Premontval, d' Argens, Maupertuis, 
'@Alembert, and Heivetius ut the following 
-Engliſhigreatly turn the ſcale, Hatchinfn, Boling- 
broke, ume, Johnſon, n Were and 
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The number of W that are publiſhed c on this 
Wer in both kingdoms, is ſurprizing, and yet 
very few authors have gained much reputation for 
their critical pieces in either. England has the 
fupenority, the critical works of Hurd, Webb, 
Kaimes, Johnſon, Wharton, and Moor, being pre- 
ferable to thoſe of Voltaire, Marmontel, Dattcus, 
e FO De la Tour. | 


Rowancs. 9 4 55 
1 will er be thought that Romance, is a 
more proper term, for works of imagination, in 
proſe, than Nowel: However I uſe it here inſtead 
of the latter. No country ever came up to En 
land for productions of this ſort. Perhaps the = 
mous Richardſon, was the greateſt genius the 
world ever knew in the art of painting the charac- 
ters of mankind, without excepting any poet what- 
ever. Beſides that great man, Fietdmg, Lenox, 
Smollet, Hawkfworth, and Johnſon, appear, a liſt 
far ſuperior to. Crebillon, Marivaux, Marmontel, 
Argens, Voltaire, ite Bemunong, Monby. 
and af ; 


* 
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1 EIN, Henfliide of Voltaite; f in contraſt to the 
Ledde of Glover! The latter, as an epic, is 
the greateſt work, but not” the moſt agfecable 


gen but neither of them deſerve e m0 
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The t ewo nations,” for ſeyeral ages, were in no- 
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thing more remarkable for their contraſts than the 
taſte of their dramas. The French theatric poets , 
are remarkable for the ſtricteſt adherence to the 
unities and other critical rules of compoſition ; 
whereas the beſt among the Engliſh poets diſdain- 
ed them; and this difference of principle, pro- 
duced a vaſt difference of merit. The works of 


the French were correct, in reſpect of critical rules, 


but greatly wanting in ſtrokes of genuine chara#er . 


in choſe intereſting tranſitions which enable the 


poet to lay open the heart of man, and draw forth 
every paſſion and affeftion of the mind into life 
itſelf : This ſuperior merit reſted entirely with the 
Engliſh: But in the preſent age, the caſe is widely 
different; their poets now plume themſelves on the 


fame exactneſs as the French, and unfortunately. 
become good for nothing elle, at leaſt in tragedy z, 


in comedy they take greater freedoms, and ſo 
have more merit; But in both (ſince they have 
wrote fo critically) are much inferior to the 
French. Home, Maſon, Brown, Johnſon, White- 
head, Garrick, Colman, Hoadley, Dodſley, Foote,” 


Fielding, Bickerſtaff, and Murphy, are, on the 


whole, much inferior to Voltaire, Crebillon, Boiſ- 
fi, Deſtouches, Saintfoix, Pyron, Marivaux, Favart, 
Riccoboni, Belloi, and de la Harde. 


* 
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PotTRryY, in GENERAL. | 


.* In, compariog. authors, who, wrice..in; different 


languages, it is one queſtion whoſe. works are the 


beſt, to the world at large? but another, Which 


poets have the greateſt merit? and what makes 
this diſtinction is the difference . of language. 
There can be no, compariſon between the Engliſh 
and French, for genuine and ſublime N ani- 
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probable, fo much in Tel beer of "the thret't 5 
and {o; mig oor bi e glaring abſurdity of 
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3 4 — exiſt. 0 p pal 1071 folly. "If de exattine | 
the poetry itſelf e Berne e, without reflec- 
tions on the kts 1 Played in it, the 
+ haye greatly the advantage: Akenſide, 
Mafôn, Littleton, Shenſtone, - Glover, 
Churchill, Wharton; Collins, Mallet, Whitehead, 
18 Are ſuperior to Voltaire, Crebillon, 875 
Greſſer, Marivans W Se. Foes 8 Ce 
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eee Argenville, Cochin, Argens, Caylus, 


Font, Mariette, Baillet, and Blanc, have prodeced 
Works of greater werd Wan r than Wal- 
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ant flight pieces, each nation has its authors that 
figure in agreeableneſs. Among the French a 
pear, Voltaire, Baſtide, Beaumelle, * Trublet, 5 
Vrier, TY. d'Arc, Deſlandes, du Clos, Eſteve, 


ole, Melmoth, Johnſon, al, Hawks- 
bor Cheſterfield, Littleton, Colman, Thornton, 
Se hg Shenſtone, Dodſley, Hay, Goldſmith. 
Relative to theſe authors, opinions will doubtleſs 
vary greatly; and, I apprehend, on an attentive 
e N vill be found nearly equal. 


Fauais Waurzns.. 5 


5 10 is at preſent much the taſte in Frauce, for tho 
ladies to compoſe ;z the advocates for this faſhion, 
aſſert the equality of the human mind, in both 
ſexes, and ſpeak gr reatly of the general taſte for li- 
terature, which it Boeken Others, however, are 
of a different opinion, and condemn the practice 
as pernicious: Moderation in this, as in moſt 
other affairs, is neareſt the truth: It would be an 
abſurdity to aſſert, that a' woman ought, not to 
compoſe a valuable work, meerly becauſe ſhe, a 
woman; but the misfortune lies in its becoming 
the mode for faſhionable women to commence 
authors, whatever may be their powers. The beſt 
known amongſt the French ladies that have pu- 
bliſhed, are Gomez, Puiſieux, Villeneuve, Luſſan, 


30 Riecoboni, Lubert, and Beaumont. The moſt 


» #7 : >. 
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- extebrared\of the: Engliſh; are, Momagu, Carter, 
Fielding, {MacAnlay, Lenox, Sherridan, Pilleing- 
ton, Leapor, Tollet; and theſe oy the e 


rity. 
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roba 222 * ſeveral Uniyetlities, 4 there are like- 


| Wale eſſelier, Argens. The Engliſh boaſt of 5 
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wiſe ſeveral in the Engliſh dominions : Ihe rules 


of 2 and education in theſe e vary in ſome | 


reſpects, but come, in general, within the 


outline. France poſſeſſes many royal acader 8. . 


particularly, the French academy, for the perfect-⸗ 
ing the French language. The academy of In- _ 
ſcriptions, and Belles Lettres, intended for 55 cul- 


, CC St - 


inſcriptions, and compoſing new ones fo 


ture of. polite literature, the explanation of ancient 
„c. The academy of Sciences. 115 
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arues, I 


aca- 


 demy of Painting and Sculpture. The academy % 
of Architecture. The academy of Surgery; ms... 
the academy of Agriculture. IT heſe are all eſta- 


bliſhed at Paris, beſides which, every city, and al- 


moſt. every town in the kingdom have, ſome their 1 | 
royal, academies, and others their ſocieties, . either 


for the fine arts, literature, or agriculture. Kacke 
In reſpect of academies royal, there is no ſuch 


thing, in England; and as to ſocieties, they are 
very ſcarce. The royal ſociety for the ſciences, 
and that for the encouragement of arts, manufac-. 
tures; and commerce, are all there are at London. 
A ſociety for the encouragement of agriculture at 
Dublin, and another at Edinburgh. From hence 
it appears that theſe inſtitutions are by no means 


ſo common in England, as in France; only one 
of the foregoing, and that the moſt aſcleſ; of all, 
18 eb This point will therefore bear no com- 
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In . private ſocieties, that at able 
for che advancement of agriculture, is admirably. . 
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cooſtizared, andithasbeen® of capital uſe to e 8 
kingdom of Ireland. The parliament have grant⸗ 


ed for their uſe, at different times, conſiderable 
ſums of money, which thoſe patriots who com- 
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The London ſociety is the firſt in Eusspes in 


general utility — munificent liberality, and genuine 
patriotiſm. Great ſums of} money have been 


granted it the moſt jugicigus premiums for . 


encouraging a vaſt variety ↄf arts, and more real 


benefit Has attended their endeavours than is coul. 


ceivable; and yet wonderful to ſay the Li 
parliament, out of above a hundred millions dk 


money granted ſince this ſociety's: inſtitution, has 
never aſſigned it a ſhilling, notwithſtanding the 
objects of their premiums are ſo wonderfully ex- 


tenſive, as to exceed che bounds of all private con- dl 


tributions. This one ſociety i is a balanc e, to all 5 
that F rance can boaſt. One circumſtance, ho v. on 


ever, which diminiſhed its utility conſiderably, 


muſt not be forgot; no tranſactions or memoirs + * 
it are publiſhed, : a failing of very bad conſequences,” 7 


for their country at large is entirely ignorant of 


the ſucceſs of their premiums; ſo that the moſt 
ſucceſsful reſult of their encouragements in any 
branch, becomes no inducement to the people, for 


want of being acquainted regularly with the ef- 


fects of all trials and experiments, undertaken 4 
through the means of the ſociety. Was this ob- 
jection removed, none in the world in Any reſpec, ? 


would be comparable to it. 


As to the utility of — — gh 150 gne arts, 
opinions concerning it are various. They have 


in EY equally condemned and approved. 
The tryth'is, ſuch inſtitutions will never advance a 
country From. mediocrity to perfection. WII 
never — Fr rance equal tO; Italy: But, Io the 


contrary, t hey Have a. conſiderable effect, in advan.” | 


eing a 80510 from a low ſtate, to ſome degree of. 
ni 1 ard! merit, and to preſerve acſueceſſion 


artiſts, though not capital, yet of greatet note 


than would poſſibly appear without ſuch inſtitu- 
ä tions: : 


(74 
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tions: They likewiſe render their works more 
known, and ſpread à general taſte. For inſtance, 
there are more paintings of middling merit in 
France, on account of her ſocieties, than there 
otherwiſe would be, but not more capital geniuſes. 


Nor is the number of literary works, which do ho- 


nour to the age, encreaſed by literary ſocieties, 
bur the number of middling pieces, undoubted- 
T4 5 | | | 
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Thus have I ventured to,ſketch a compariſon 
between the two nations, in every point of any im- 
Portance: A: taſk moſt difficult to perform mi- 
nutely; but I flatter myſelf you will accept this 
outline, for want of a complete picture. Thoſe 
who have better opportunities, and greater abili- 
ries, may improve upon the hint, and perfect the 


delign. Let us, in the next place, take a retro- 


kingdoms. 


185 on the ſeveral particulars, and, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, ſtrike a balance between the two 


1 


France is ſuperior in the points of, 

r 5 
Fertility 

52 Situation tt. 16 eden 


— a 
General wealth 
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: Ahe ſuperiority is * to France, ,becals Paris is leſs 
pulous than London: I have given my reaſons before. 


+ This publick credit is perplexing when ever I ſpeak 
of it, but I can never be brought to rank that as a 
ſuperiority to a nation, which is its greateſt burthen, and 
which threatens its deſtruction. France, by not poſſeſſing 
the means of being thus hurt, is ſuperior, N 
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in the aggregate of the bete e as a 
kingdom, Fiance is or SPLICE: lect 
As a nation owe r 
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| ®* She is faperior in this reſpeRt „ becauſe her navy is 
more "yep than that of ci Jy yet I rank her, 
likewiſe, ſuperior in point of auſe ſhe is f 
powerful: There is no contradiction in this, the one is a 


- natural force to the nation, and of benefit 0 Fr thing 
: elſe; the other Pernicious. ee 5 
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ELA NE to many of che Baie ſub- 
jects, I have ſelected ſome curious obſerva 
tions from authors of character, Which will be 
very aſſiſting to ſet them in a clear hight; but as 
they vary in ſome particulars from the preceeding 
accounts; I think they will appear more properly 
here, attended with ſome explanatory remarks, 
than inſerted in the former letters. 
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REVENUE the Propvers. 


In reſpect to "the general Troduce =o revenue 
of F rance, the re vc is 3 of 
attention. * OCD, J 

I. The firſt won is of. the. four capital 
crops, graſſes, woods, vines, and arable lands; 
and the three firſt are to be divided each into two 
claſſes, and theſe claſſes by gradation. In reſpect 
to the fourth, we ſhall fix in the reſult of circum- 
ſtantial and deciſive details of the. adtual culture 
of land among us, exactly and profoundly diſ- 
cuſſed in the * Artes Grains. A 


wo. ed * * ee W . 
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We reckon about ſix millions of a ot ral, 5 
paſtures and marſhes, the Produce of which * 


* Theorie de innen var al the ſums W 107 d. 
ſterl. per livre. | 


* | acre, 


L 461 ) 
acre, varies from Z 8: 15 5. down to an halfpenny: 
Therefore to find the produce of theſe fix millions 
of acres, we ſhall divide them 'in | at of 
twenty claſſes, whereof the paſtures rm the firſt, 
and are calculated at an high price, in proportion 
to the ſmallneſs of the quantity. The inferior 
graſſes form the ſecond order, and are marked in 
proportion to their larger quantity. The märſhes 
and the graſſes of little value, form the thirg 
clafs, equally proportioned in value to 217 paſtu- 
rage they yield. | Bs y15 


4 
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Neat produce of graſſes: e 


Compriſing the impoſt and the . ns 
. E 


* 


F rſt calculation by anale. 


Claes. I. Valuation. n als . 
. at C. 8 15———40,000. * 911. 
2.— 5 11 3——40,000 | 
MR] ee e, 4, 6——40,000 { 
e e e 040, ooo 
Ak pa ok, 38 1 e 4 99H HILDOE 


fs 


| 26 5 d „n lac 5% znr 5d do 


EY Ki Ti 2 A 851 1 191745 18184 


. * 


he mean price 15 5: 5%. .of 209,000 . a En "32" I 
| acres, - 2 1,050,000 
” 4 I | T & 1 7 
II. Valuation. 


6. at L 2 12 +6——-300,000-. 
33 0 Bu 1. 300,000 .. 10 5 11 2 4 
- REIT 300, 00 5 : 


10 1 "JIf1 vs FR +4] - 4 ti; 4 
98989 58 4 — 300, oo 
10. — 115 90 — 300, 0 % hũ 
a + 52 * 190 0 47 


t 4 


.. — 11% 7— 300 ,ẽꝗſ 


12. — 1 6 3 00, 000 
43.— 11 10.0, oo 


14. 17 0 300, ooo 
2 O 10 e W 
1 2 ITT. | | | +4 b 


The mea 
man rs Fa: 25 55 5 e 


III. Valuation. V 
16.— 0 7 —＋ 860, oo 
17.— O 5 3——560,000 
18.— o 2 75,560,000 
19.— O©O 1 rigs age 1 
20.— o 0 s 1909 


8 _— 


1 6 I 


The mean ce Is. 6 4 of 2 800, odo— 490,000 


General price "i 1:1:0.0f en 2,500 


From . we muſt deduct be 


conſumption of hay by ploughing 
oxen, We reckon very near a mil- 


lion of ploughs employed in the 
ſmall culture, and four onen — Ges, 


and weak) to each, which, at forty 013 
quintals of hay per ox, makes 
160, 000, ooo of quintals yearly; © 
Which at fifteen We the quintal, e oe v 
makes | ens 1 854 $000 


Remains for neat produce _ £ 1:27 2,508 


« . "4 7 ; : 


* . 5 4 . 5 * . þ 4 : * 
— 2 * 3 —— 18 4 — * 5 - Y " : 
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Woods. 


2 } 
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We reckon about 30, ooo, ooo of acres of woods 
and thickets. Theſe 30, ooo, oo being divided 
in cuttings of 20 years, the annual cutting be- 
comes 1,500,000 acres, In dividing which by 
degradation of price, from . 17: 10: o to 
L. 1: 15: o. per acre, ſubdivided into thirty elaſ- 
ſes of 50, ooo acres each, they will preſent the neat 
produce the nation draws from woods. | 


I. 5 > | 

| F 
The two claſſes of tnñe — 0 

firſt order, calculated at - 2,000, ooo 

from . 17: 10. to f. 13: 6: 3. 

gives C. 16: 8: 1. mean ; ? 

price, which upon 100,000 

acres, or the twenticth part 


cut each year, iz = 1,640,625 
> 1g II. , | 


The three claſſes of the 
the ſecond order, are eſtima- ' + 
ted at - | 1: 2+: 12 3,000,008 p 
of which the cutting g bf 
150,000 acres by degradaa . 
tion, from /. 132 GM 0 (7 re 
£. 9: 16 2% $895; 5d 10 
4 II: 9: 3 mean price, 10 086; 50809 
which is «Ton : 12 1497 1,722,658 


31484 
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The four claſſes of the | 
Sud order, are calculated at 4, ooo, ooo 
doe | 5 he 


on” W 1 1 1 * N 1 
1 0 THR CELLO EEE 5 


1 464 J 
„ . 
and valued by 1 bo 

from . 8: 15: o, ti 

£ 5: 9:4, gives 4. 7:1:9 

mean price, and on the 

cutting 200, ooo acres, yields 1,421,875 


IV. 


The ſix claſſes of the 4th 185 
order, are ſuppoſed 6, ooo, ooo 
and calculated by degrada- 
tion from /. 4: 7: 6 to 
L. 2: 3: 9, the mean price, 
| being J. 3 5: 7, and on 
the cutting of 300,000 acres 984,375 


j | 
. 
; . n 
= 4 V 0 0 
* 


The ſix claſſes of this order 6,000,000 
degradation from C. 1: 19: 4 
"200 172 6d.; the mean price 
L. 1: 8: o, the cutting 


300, ooo — — - 426,562 
e 
T he nine claſſes of - this 
order - -  _ - 9,000,000 


degradation from! 155.94. to 
15. 9d. mean price 85. 9d. 
for the cutting of 450,000 | 
*acres  _ = - 8 = 196, 875 


Total. L. 6,392,967 


Deduct for the wood uſed by the 
farmers of the ſmall 2 


hedging 


/ 8 N 


hedging their fields their uſe. 
ä F 

Remains neat * = — CL. 6,125,000 t 

. Ihe <>% n N 
| Vun 

\ . 3 2 TOE 

We reckon it the kingdom about 1,600,000 
acres of vines, of which the neat 'produce per 64 


| acre, varies from £.13:2:6, to C. 0:2: 72, 
We cannot give. the neat produce, however, with- 
out deductions, becauſe.when it makes, good only- 
the expences, it nevertheleſs pays and maintains 
en. 7m 
For diſcovering nearly the product, we ſhall 
divide the whole by degradation into 32 claſſes of 
50,000 acres each. 5 . 


Acres. . 


The four claſſes of the 


firſt order, contain PAL 200, oo * 
Calculated by degradation 
13: 2: 6 0 
4 5:18: 1, the mean price 
4. 10: 3: 10. - - - 2,045,312 
The five claſſes of this 3 3 * 
order 5 „ eee 
\F + Mx" {£1 2D + * . 


2 1 have inſerted theſe calculations, rather as matters of 
information, in /me particulars, than as authority in :? 
There are many circumſtances in them which are not clear, 
for inſtance, the deduction above. 
I It appears from hence, that the produce of the beſk 
acres of wine in France, is leſs than one would, i agine: 
Land corn, 


But no exact compariſons can be male of Wine 
becauſe the expenses are not ſufficiently ſtatedꝓ. 
Role WEL H h | F rom 


"From. . 3 : 14 74 © Acres, . 

J. 2:5: 6, mean price 

5 8 4. SI * - 75668, 

22 * " | „ © SOPs 85 | 855 
The five claſſes of the 85 

third order | 250,000 


Calculated from J. 2: 3: 9 1 
t0 . 1:17: 7. mean price FT 


i, 503125 
4. POL 

© The Ts claſſes of this | 5 e e 
8 200, ooo PAY 


Calculated from . 1: 16: 9 
to £.1: 7: 7, mean price 


45 n 8 — 315,000 
5 0% Nag 
The five claſſes of as - 5 
fifth erder, 250,000 


Valued from J. 1: 2:9, to | 
£. 0: 17 6, mean price ' RO 
ZI 


. 


„ 
The nine claſſes of this „ 
order, — — ; 450,00@ 
WW: 1, 600, % 
Valued from C. o: 267 75 1 5 
to C. 0: 2: 72, mean price 
4029: 1 . EZ 


i . The lonely of this value, per acre, of ſo conſiderable 

2 quantity of the French vineyards, is incredible; z and 
Rands in need of more explanation than the author gives: 
but it is obſervable, that he nx: every where to the 
revenue lower than the truth 


C4 J 
The neat DES of the vines, 
cam ring the revenue of the pro- 


J 


prietors, the tenth, and the impoſts f 4 
paid in tailles, and in taxes, upon % 

the ſale in the firſt hand, amouns 
therefore to — WW $092,006 


AR ABLE Lands, 
SGnADοů Cor runk. 


The annual crop of the grand culture is fx 
millions of acres, whereof two millions remain 
_ yearly fallow ; the produce as follows: | 

„ 

For the Pro- . 

prietors. F . 1,378,125 
For the Corn 306, 250 1 
Taille. Þ} Oats——153,125 4595375 

| Upon corn and: 1 
other impoſitions | 1 9 
Crhen annexed, are 160,414 

the 3d. of the taille, 102, 082 . 
Upon oats the ſame, 388, 332 


C 3 8,888 „ „ 
Tenth, 18 2 5 985 . 546, 5 


Capita- 
tion. 


Total revenue of the grand cul- 

ture, not compriſing the expences - 245449787 | 
The farmers ( Corn 5,556,250. 

expences. I Oats 656,250. , ,212,560 


Total revenue of the grand culture . 8,257,287 


Ep H h 2 SMALL 


— 


„e 
SMALL CuLTuRE. 


The land of this culture is reckoned at thirty 
millions of acres, whereof fifteen millions are fal- 
low: the produce is 


, 4 
For the proprietors = 1,968,750 
For the taille - 656,250 
For the capitation - 218,750 
For the tenth - 1,064, 583 
* — 33 
Expences )<'= > > I 3,125,000 
Total 1 — „„ - 17, 033,333 


hey 


e 


f 
2 . 
For the P80 of the 5 i 

grand err 1.378,25 

Do. the ſmal! 1,968,750 

Taille of the grand culture 459,375 

Do. the ſmall - 656,250 
Capitation of the grand culture 160, 414 

Do. the ſmal!léͤ 218,750 

Tenth of the prone culture 546,873 

Do, the ſmall - 1,064, 58 $3 

— — 6,453,120 


| Expencesof the 7 culture 6,2 12,500 
Do. the ſmall * os 13,125,000 
5 F 19733 1500 


N ; 25,790,620 


We ſee by the above, that the reve- 
nues of the culture of the nation, not 33 
including the expences, amount to 6,453,120 


ar 2 Vas 


— — 


* 2 ] 
; * - 
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„ 

And for ſhewing by ſome example the propor- 
tion of the impoſt on the land, with the revenue of 
the proprietors, we ſhall inſert two extracts from 
the treatiſe of M. Dupre de faint Maur, edition of 
1746, entituled, Efſai des Monnoies, p. 26, where 
he ſays. * In Sologne, the occupier of a little 
farm, let for £.20: 11; 3. pays £.9: 10:9. taille, 
beſides C. 2: 4: 7. capitation.” 

In another farm let for C. 11 : 7: 6. the farmer 
pays L. 5: 5. taille, beſides L. 1: 12: 6. capita- 
tation *.“ 8080 | : 

We ſee, ſays the author, that the taille often ex- 
ceeds a third of the produce of the lands; and that 
e amounts nearly to a third of the 
taille. 


„ GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 


FiksT CALCULATION. | 
Graſſes, conſumption deducted, 1,172,500 
Woods, ponds, fiſheries, and other | | 
ſeignories, wood for farmers uſe de- 
ducted, * — 6, 125, 00 
Vines, — 7757575 ͤ „ 


® Theſe. are remarkable facts, and diſplay very ſtrong- 
ly the prodigious burthens huſbandry lies under in 
France: lt is a clear point, however, that the landlord 
muſt pay this by letting his farms proportionably : The 
farmer muſt live, and that is all they will ſuffer him to 
do, while they are neceſſitated to let their lands fo lo-: 
But the grievous thing is, this tax riſes with his crops and 
cattle, which is the miſchievous burthen, and more perni- 
cious than any other circumſtance: For who will encreaſe 
his live ſtock, and cultivate his land vigorouſly (even if he 
was able) when the tax encreaſes with the earth's produc- 
tion, and the additions to his live ſtock, If tythes were 
always gathered in kind, the ſame conſequences would ap- 
pear in England. Ry 


1 Hh Atable 


L 479, ] 
Arable lands, compriling the tenth, 1 
and the impoſt, - 5 6,453,120 


Ke 


| . NU N 
5 £+ 17,82 3, 200 
. 2 >. : & *:.4 7 . 
12 . : N * + v — 4 — 


Second CALCULATION. 


By the Impoſt. 
Tailles - Td 1,888,169 
Winter quarters 5 — 397,008 
Particular impoſition - — 137.195 


Capitation on the Pais d Election 1,102,150 


Gratuitous gift — 356 
Capitation on the Pais d'Etat. 434, 308 


7 * — 


| 1 44510,249 


But. as that um! is levied, not col 
upon the lands, but alſo upon the 


| houſes, upon the men, upon induſtry 


and commerce, and upon Cattle, we 


muſt deduct a fourth, Which is 1 1,127,562 


n * 


* „ 


There is a remark to be made upon 
the ſmallneſs of this deduction, for in 
the table above, the two capitations 
amount to above J. 1, 500,000, But 
it is to be obſerved that the capitation 


on the farms and farmers, i is impoſed 


! 


+ It's 15 obſervable that theſe ſums are much under what- 


I inſerted in my fourth letter; but then it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that the annexed and conquered countries are here 


omitted, which form a fifth, when the tenth, nny is 


'/ raiſed. Nor ſhould we ever for et that the manifeſt inten- 
tion of M. de Mirabeau, is to fink the income of France. 
J repeat again, that I do not inſert this as abſolute autho- 


os but as a piece OY, 558 curious particulars. 
wn oo 1 


3 


—— 


I 71 J | 


in addition to the tailles, and conſe- 
quently directly concern the lands, 
The only means therefore, by _ 
which we can make a juſt deduction 
of thoſe taxes, not included in rhe 
land ones, is to ſuppoſe it a fourth 
of the whole. „ 
The three remaining parts which 
form the portion, born by the four 
capital products, amounts to. =  - . 3,382,687 


But as this land tax is, at leaſt, rai- IT 
ſed on the footing of a third of the 
neat produce *, we muſt, to find the 
general maſs of the nation's revenues, 
treble the laſt ſum, which raifes the 
contributing products to - 1᷑0, 48,061 


— " * 
* — 
I 
pe * 


ah, The amount of the 

woods was ſhowed above, 

to be L. 6,392,967. and 8 
the dedudions Fd He _ l 
mers uſes, C. 267, 967. re- 

mained 1 6,125,000 

- 34, The privileged do- 

mains—thoſe managed by 

the nobility, and by the 

privileged proprietors, on 


account of their offices, may _ 6." 


be valued at about - 612,500 


* I do not apprehend that theſe ſuppoſitions are well 
founded enough to invalidate the calculation of the rental 
af France, in my letter of compariſon; for there is no rea- 
ſon to lunpoſe, that the .inhabitants could be ſupported by 
ſich a produce as this, eſpecially as the French are known 
to eat ſo much bread. _ | 


- Th uk 

Le 
4tbh, T he impropriations,  . 

and the tenths of the clergy, 

which the — — keep, may 


produce curates and pro- 


prietors, a revenue of about 743, 50 
gibh, The eccleſiaſtical 
lands, which the higher and 


lower clergy Pp n 437,500 


— — — 


Total of the nation's keine 
according to this valuation 


" 
„3 


Tump „ | 
By. the. twentieth penny. 


"The twentieth penny produces about 
x $75,000, and . indi- 
cates a revenue of . 


But as the twentieth penny is le- 


/ 


1/298 18, 750 


18,066, 811 


— 
j % 8 


5 4. 


17,500,000 | 


vied upon houſes, induſtry, and com- 


merce, we muſt deduct a fourth n 
that account - 


Remains . 
We muſt remark that 3s FIGS 


tieth penny, being levied arbitrarily 


. 


upon the ſmall culture which is not 


3 farmed, includes the double and treble 
Lene as has been ſhowed 1 in the 


"4 o 


memoirs of different provinces. 


443 75,000. 


— 


13,12 53000 


This abuſe may make an exceſs of - 


about a fourth in the L. 13, 12 590003 
"NO fourth we ſhall . OH 


10 


Remains 


= ** . " 4 


"2008 1,250 ' 


— 


bi $43,750 | 
9» To. 


L 73 ] 
To which we muſt add, firſt, te . 


woods, not compriſed in the twentieth 6,12 5,000 


- 2dly, The eccleſiaſtical and privi- 


| leged lands, as e excepted = 17753750 | 


Total, according to this calculation, 17,762,500 

Th three calculations are, 

iſt, By the detail of the neat pro- 

duce of the nation wm - 17,82 3,200 
2d, By land taxes = 138, 066, 811 

3d, By the twentieth penny ':1 757845500 


The medium therefore is 11 84,170 
From which ſum we muſt deduct, 
1ſt, The exemptions on account 

of the nobility—-privileges—-offices, 

and which is cultivated by proprie- 

tors, the revenue of which is 612, 500 | 
2d, The impropriations, 

and tenths of the clergy, 

which the curates and pro- 

prietors keep in their hands 745750 
2d, The woods and the 

eccleſiaſtical lands, which the 

higher and lower cler 

keep in their hands 6, 362, oo0 


<< ad: 


Remains for the income of the con- 
tributing lands 9,965,920 


It appears from theſe totals, that the. impoſts ; 19 
ſhould amount only fo about /. 3,300,000, the 


ſurplus of which, therefore, falls to the burthen of 
the productions, upon all kinds of undertakings, 
whether of cultivation, commerce, or induſtry, and 


upon workmen of all kinds, who all contribute to 


the annual reproduction of the ſtates revenues. 


"T7 here i is here an important remark to be rs : 
ne 


- 5 
v 


— 7.918, 20 


. * 1 
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K n 1 


One cannot help being aſtoniſhed to perceive, | in 
theſe different calculations, that the revenues of 
_ exempted lands, are ſo very conſiderable, in com- 
pariſon with thoſe that contribute. The reſult of 
this reflection mult be, that whilſt we appear to 
contribute to che exchequer a third of thę revenues 
of the nation, we grant with difficulty a fifth. 
This point is naturally explained by a remark on 
the nature of theſe eſtates. Thoſe which are ex- 
empted, are not in reality a fixth of the Whole; 
it is nat ſo much the proportion between the reve- 
nues of them, and the taxed lands, as the deſtruc- 
tion of the culture of theſe laſt; a deſtruction 
cauſed by the ſame errors as the adminiſtration 
which deſtroys the culture. .Moft part of the 
exempted eſtates conſiſts of woods, which are not 
expenſive in the culture; a reaſon why their reve- 
nue has not ſuffered ſo great a diminution as that 
of other lands. Graſſes, and woods, are the laſt re- 
ſources of a ruined territory: but at laſt, that re- 
ſource will become extinct with population, and 
leave nothing dat deſarts. | 


2 the . 


* : * * 


TABLE of the territorial revenues of France, in a Fu 
of proſperity, procured by a rich culture, by the ſup- 

_ preſſion of a 7 vexations of the cultii. -Corvees*, 
" militia, arbitrary mpoſitions : By an immunity to all 
"kinds of improvements in culture, and induſtry; alſo 


__ by a liberty abſolute and entire of all commerce, inte- 
rior and exterior +. 


N ” 


.  Arante Lands, . : 
Ihe territory of the kingdom, is about 
| 130,000,000 of acres ꝓ, whereof the half is woods, | 


Work done by vaſfals for their lord. 

+ Theorie de P:mpot; p. 142. 

t M. de Boulainvilliers even ſays, 150 million; Good 
authorities lower it to 80,000,000, but, I apprehend, I was- 
neareſt the mark, in adopting the ſentiment of thoſe: W. 
* it at ſomething under 100,000,000, _. 

graſſes, 


graſſes, vines, ponds, rivers, roads, habitations and 
ſterile lands: the other half we reduce to 60,000,000, 
cultivable for grains; of theſe 60,000,000 of 
acres, there are not more than 40 that are cul- 
tivated, and of theſe 40, we reckon chat ſix are 
under the grand culture; the reſt are under the 
ſmall culture, which is eſtimated to produce, good 
and bad, four times the ſeed. 5 | 

For diſcovering what would be the products of 
theſe 60,000,000 of acres, if they were richly. 
cultivated, we ſhall divide them into 30 claſſes. 


Thoſe of the firſt order compre- = 
hends the beſt lands; thoſe which 5 

are planted with fruit trees; thoſe 

which are proper for the culture 

of particular productions of high . 

value, ſuch as tobacco, flax, hemp, 

Sc. This order being divided into 

eight claſſes of 2,000,000 of acres 

each, valued by degradation, from 

„ © £50 140% ne : 
mean price £.o: 18: 4. total = — 14, 612, 350 
The claſſes of the ſecond order, Bs 

compriſe the good lands, which 
may produce rich crops of corn. 

This order comprehends fourteen 

claſſes, 2,000,000 of acres each, 

value from H. o: 13: 1.tof,o: 5: 3. 
mean price . o: 7.10. amount 11,987,500 

The third order, comprehends PEE 

the lands of moderate value, which 

only produce rye, and buck-wheat. 

It contains eight claſſes of 2,000,000 

of acres each, value from /. o: 4: 4, 

to J. o: 0: 102: The mean price | 

J. 0: 2:38397 . =, © 2,231,250, 


—__c__ 


28,83 1,280 
8 


* 


Ed] 


© Total, 60,000,009 acres, 


—— 


„„ c 95 1 

| We com} ariſe in thi 01 of neat 5 
1 produce, t e profit which the rich 
5 farmers may draw from cattle, in a 
= kingdom in which'the maintenance 
dee the property would be 2 con- 

mumption. | 

We muſt add to the 
above total, the im- 

| pPoſts (as above“) 14,41 5,62 8 
== And the tenth = 7,207,812 


— 


21,623,437 


T otal, of /arable lands, EY 50454687 
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In the preſent ſtate of huſbandry, almoſt the 
| whole revenues of the graſſes are conſumed by 
© the oxen employed in the ſmall culture of lands: 

We know how nearly all the territory of the 

kingdom is reduced to this ſmall culture. The 

burthens upon the corn trade , and the arbitrary 
tailles have reduced the farmers: who were able to 
be at the expences of the great culture, and have 
forced proprietars to have none but poor occu- 
piers, who can only. cultivate the land with oxen; 
and nevertheleſs their Jandlords have been forced 
to ſupply them with ſeed, manures, and in general 
with every thing neceſſary. for the improvement of 
an eſtate. Without this miſerable and laſt re- 
ſource, the lands would have remained entirely un- 
cultivated, even with great quantities of fodder, of 
no value: But the graſſes are ſuſceptible of a very 


It ſhould be remembered, this is levied. on WES &c.— 
and this calculation ſuppoſes no exemptions. 

+ This was wrote in 1761, before the new ſyſtem was 
* in France: The caſe is different now. | 
CON- . 


& 9p 4 
conſiderable improvement, in augmenting their 
products in an opulent ſtate, where rural com- 
merce is extended by the multiplication of ploughs 
which neceſſarily augments the demand for fod- 
der, and gives us reaſon to value the graffes * at 
| | L. 10,937,500. 
| „ | 

When the arable. lands become, by a good cul- 
tivation, of an high value to landlords, they will 
be very attentive to draw likewiſe a great produce 
from the lands employed in other plantations, that 
their riches may place them in a ſtate of bearing 
the expences neceſſary for all improvements. 
In this kingdom, wherein the produce of the 
lands is ſo ſmall, the woods follow the ſame pro- 
portion of decadence, and eſpecially in the pro- 
vinces at a diſtance from great cities. We know 
how much they are neglected. Moſt of them are 
given up as paſtures for cattle, and e 
ploughing oxen, in the countries where the ſmall 
culture is purſued: for, although they do not 
paſture them until the coppice is ſeven years old, 
yet the cattle eat the young ſhoots which ought to 
repeople the woods: there 1s a neceſſity of prevent- 
ing this, by encloſing them with ditches, but the 
expence would be too heavy to proprietors ſo little 
favoured. If this caſe was totally altered by a 
ſuppreſſion of all the burthenſome impoſts, which 
leſſen the conſumption, and the improvements 
took place, in conſequence the revenue of woods 
would amount to e eee 


M. de Mirabeau reckons the increaſe to depend greatly 
on uſing horſes inſtead of oxen; but then he ſeems to forget the 
diſadvantages of the former in the conſumption of oats, which 
is prodigious. e 1 8 
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1 the commodity and commerce. 94 wine were 
eaſed of the aids, duties on carriage, entries and 
exportation, &c. which raiſes above L. 3,500,000, 
and which does not yield to the treaſury, a ſixth 
part of that ruinous impoſition, this branch of 
cultivation would become one of the greateſt 


Y wp 


— 


- Jources of the riches of the kingdom, and pro- 


duce a revenue of —  — L. 10,63 1,250 
The four products would in a A r time, 

form a revenue as follows. 

Arable lands 50,454,685 

Graſſes 3 10,937,500 

Woods 2s) 2» + SR 

RT 8 10,63 1,250 


Tol. WIS 3 oe F 64708, 47 


— — 


— 
— 
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MARIN E. 
The following ſketch relative to the renovation 
of the French navy, from the Count de la Bou- 
lainvilliers, will, I apprehend, be thought to fa- 
vour ſtrongly the opinion I profeſſed in my fifth 
letter, that France might eaſily diſpute the empire 
ne 
1. Is the poſition of France favourable enough 
bor forming a marine equal to that of the maritime 
ers ? | 
2. Is the general commerce of. France ſufficient 
' to furniſh the means of diſputing: with thoſe ſtares, | 
| the empire of the ſea ? 
3. Can the commodities of its growth xk 
as many ſhips in tranſporting them, as thoſe of 
| Engignd 1 Holland united ? 
4. Are the means of raifing a goes marine 
ſuch, as might exiſt independently of thoſe of all 
other Gates, who might endeavour to prevent it.? 
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8 Is the ulation of France great eno 
to furniſh a ag number of i ur | vg 

Let us examine theſe queſtions ſeparately. 

1. Is the polition of France advantageous 
enough to form a great army? 

It is a fact, that our proximity with the ſtates 
which are the granaries of the nations who want 
ſubſiſtance, particularly Spain and Portugal, gives 
us a great advantage over the maritime powers. 

Our ports in the Mediterranean are contiguous 
to thoſe of Italy. We are much nearer to Sicily 
and Barbary, than the Engliſh or Dutch, who at 
preſent take this . navigation upon themſelves : 
An advantage which might alone decide our fu- 
periority over all other maritime ſtates. _ 

No people could navigate more for others du 
ourſelves. We are in the center of the navigation 
of Europe. There is no government in the poli- 
tical world, with ſo great a facility of rendering 
itſelf the maſter of the two ſeas. We have a pro- 
digious quantity of ports in each. 

The Dutch have not one in the Mediterranean: : 
The Engliſh have none * conſiderable. 1 

Our poſition gives us the maritime empire. 
We have greater advantages upon the ocean than 
upon the Mediterranean: But theſe ſeas equally 
waſh the kingdom. 

We might diyide our. navy into two branches, 
whereof the intereſts and the views might be ſepa- 
rate, and have different objects. 

The Engliſhs Dutch, all the northern 
people in general, who have. a trade on both the 
ſeas, are indiſpenſably obliged to pals the Streights: 
of Gibraltar. 

But for us, our commodities may be tranſported 
from one ſea to the other, by the canal of Lan- 


guedoc, without paſſing that lreigkt; z Which, in 


a On in 1761, 
* | | caſe 


"a . 144 0 1 | 
caſe of wars, eſ; ecially with the r s, is to 
* us a vas fo Advantage, Bu gs 

In another reſpect, « 
moſt favoirable of Europe for engen | 

In Holland and many ftates of the OM hs 
ſea is not navigable in ſeaſons; the froſts pre- 
| vent their ſhips from enterin their ports durin 
many months of the year. England has not 
9 . inconveniences, . but the is not wichour 
the 
We know nothing of this in France. Our 
olimate ſoft and temperate, permits our ſhips to go 
hs and out of « our havens 18 rely, in all 1 11 of 
_ E'Year.- * 

8 b "The Engliſh and the Dutch are obliged to be 

Ionger at fea than we are. In a word, whatever 
may be the cauſe, it is certain, that every thing 
equal of time, place and diſtance, our ſhips 1 
general, make five voyages to four, of the mari- 
time nations: This, upon the total of navigation, 
Br us a very conſiderable advant 

2. Is our general commerce ſyfficient to furniſh 

he means of diſputing the empire of the ſea with 
the Engliſh and Dutch) 

It is certain that our Colonies offer us the great- 
eſt maritime reſources, ſuch as thoſe of other 
ſtates cannot yield them. 

Of all the people who have divided among = 
them, the rich treaſures of America, our lot is 
{. found to be the beſt. Our ſugar iſlands are, by 
n - far, beyond thoſe of England or Holland : The 
s ſoil 1s more fruitful,” and the commodities better 

and more abundant, _ | 

From the ſtate of the improvement of ths . 
+ of our Colonies, it is eaſy to prove, that we might 
employ. a greater number of ſhips of e 
chin che other maritime * HEE 


. 
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It will be aſked without doubt, what uſe France 
can have for the commodities of America, all 
maritime nations having, as well as'we, a ſhare of 
land in the new world ? I anſwer, that the foreign 
conſumption would be always certain, in ſpite of 
all prohibitions ; their low price in the iſles of St. 
Domingo and Martinico, will enſure to us, the 
preference to other people. | 

General rule. The nation that is in a ſtate of 
affording its commodities at the loweſt price, will 
always ſell the moſt. 

The Engliſh and Dutch, in ſpite of the pro- 
hibition which they have laid on the products of 
our Colonies, are always the firſt that would profit 
by their low price. 

Beſides, there are many nations in Europe, who 
poſſeſs nothing in America, and whaſe wants mul- - 
tiply, in proportion to the augmentation of our 
commodities. | 

The other branches of our commerce, might 
equally furniſh us with great means of augmenting 
the number of our ſhips, and in particular, thoſe 
of the North. 

No body will diſpute with the French, the 

uality of being very induſtrious; this advantage 
js conſiderable, in enabling them to work up the 
materials for conſtructing of navies. 

The induſtry of the people of the North, in 
compariſon with ours, is but a meer beginning. 
Nevertheleſs, thoſe people have great wants. 

The exchange of the produce of our manufac- 
tures for their maſts, planks, pitch and tar 1s 
greatly advantageous to us, as theſe commodities 
are bulky in their tranſport, and lay the founda- 
tion of a powerful marine. 

The Turk begins to make a figure in Europe. 
They have wants at preſent which they had not 
heretofore. Their luxury increaſes in proportion 
with that of the chriſtian ſtates, 

G5 They 
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They conſume much already, and the exchange 
of commerce with us, is founded upon matters of 
bulk, rice, corn, and raw ſilk. | 

Our commerce with Conſtantinople, Smyjna,. 
Grand Cairo, Aleppo, Cyprus, Salonica, © &c. 
might contribute to form different branches of the 
marine, and all conſiderable. 4 
The commerce of the iſles of the Atekip ego, 
might become equally proper for employing a 
great number of our ſhips; nor could any thing 
prevent our ſecuring the commerce of the black 
ſea, till lately unknown to all the chriſtian nations. 
The Grand Seignor would conſent to it moſt wil- 
lingly, as it might prove the only means left to 
the Porte, of holding a check on the power of 
the houſe of Auſtria. 

The vaſt reſources which the corn trade might 
furniſh us with, would conſiderably augment the 
number of our ſhips. | 

Moſt of the ſtates of Europe, are ignorant of 
their true ceconomical intereſts. With the beſt 
laws in the world, many nations want bread. 

None can be in a more advantageous ſtate than 
ourſelves, of profiting by this political defect. 

Another advantage is that of our ſhips, 

In general they are better ſailors, than thoſe of 
other nations; the goodneſs of our ports, gives us 
powers in the conſtructing of our ſhips, which 
other maritime powers have not: Few of their 
havens are ſo deep as ours; a circumſtance which 
in their ſhip building, greatly retards their navi- 
gations. On the contrary, our ports are the deep- 
elt in Europe, which alone gives us an immenſe 
advantage over the nations who are our rivals in. 
navigation. 

3. Will the commodities of its produce, em- 
ploy as many ſhips as thoſe of other countries? 
France 
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France contains 150,000,600 acres of land. 
This vaſt tract, cultivated for grains, after pro- 
viding the nation with ſubſiſtance, might, in fur- 
niſhing that commodity to people who want it, 
employ at leaſt 6000 ſhips, the maintainance of 
which, would be no charge to the ſtate, We ſee 
from hence, that there is no republick or mo- 
narchy in Europe of ſuch extent, for producing 
matters of the firſt neceſſity. —or relatively fo 
great. We find ſtates more immenſe than France, 
but not greater in reſpect of productions. ; 

If we except ſome of our northern provinces, 
all the others furniſh in general, every thing ne- 
ceſſary to human life: an 1 advantage | in which this 
monarchy is diſtinct from all others in the uni- 
verſe. Our wines and our aqua-vitz might equaliy 
we lr a prodigious number of ſhips. : 

Such is their quality, that foreigners cannot 
abſolutely do without them. | 

Our wines are become the natural draught of 
all the people of Europe. 

There is ſomething prodigious in the efforts 
which the Engliſh have made, for favouring the 
'entry of the wines of all other nations, in preju- 
dice to ours. 

As they eaſily foreſee every conſequence relative 
to our marine, there are no means which they 
have not attempted for ſtopping its progreſs. 

In England they have laid duties on our wines, 
&c. of four times the value; and entirely prohi- 
bited our aqua-vitæ. Eut all theſe laws are uſcleſs, 
our wines find the way thither every day. 

England and Holland are Full of them, and 
will always be fo. 

The preference is phyſically given to theſe 
commodities of France, in every nation. 

The wines of the other climates of Europe, are 
too full of aqua. vitæ: They are dangerous in their 

112 na- 
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L 44 } 
nature : Forcigner uſe them only for theinquality 
and never for their quantity. 4 nils 


Our fruits might form a ſecond branch are, 
rine of the utmoſt importance. | 

All our middle -provinces abound with fich AS 
the northern nations want moſt : They are ſa good. 
that many people give them the Hefen to 
their own, 

Our plumbs, almonds, olives, Agks ehefauts, 
and dried raiſins, which foreigners draw from 
= might employ, every year, a thouland fail of 

IPS. 

But our ſalt alone, might raiſe on i ocean a 
formidable French marine: All nations agree, 
that it is ſuperior in quality, to that of 880 other 

country in Europe. 
Me know there is no doing withour this eommo- 
dity. It is become an abſolute neceſſity. It in- 

ters, at preſent, into all kinds of nouriſhment and 
victuals. Moſt nations have it from us. 

More than a thouſand of our own ſhips might, 
if we pleaſed, be employed in the tranſporting it. 

A multitude of other commodities of | the firſt 
neceſſity, as hemp and flax, are ready among 
us to put in motion a vaſt number of. eur 
Mips. 

But our manufactures without contradidtion, 
give us the means of becoming the Ben maritime 
power of Europe. 

All the world knows, that our arts are adopted 
by all the nations of the world. Each peaple is 
attacked with the malady of vekecking them- 
ſelves with our cloths.. . 

For, having the ſuperiority in this branch of 
adminiſtration, there is no. want to France, of a 

political ſyſtem, it is enough to profit oy che ge- 
neral rage for « our rar nn (1191; 
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A exer we were to direct the aun due of our 
marine Tang every nation of Europe would, 
to expte myſelf ſo,” become; peirified. 

England, in ſpite of that multitude of means. 
_ which ſhe continually ales to annihilace it, always 
becomes, without Perceiving it, the firſt Who 
contributes t form it. It is a remark which I 
made in the houſe of Lords at London, that thoſe 
who propoſed the wiſeſt Jaws: for preventing the 

entry of French cloths into the kingdom, were 
the ürſt to cloath themſelves with them. 

Laws never have force enough to ſtop the phan- | 
taſtic caprice of a people: The extravagance of 
caſte will always triumph over rules. 

Conſidering the univerſal genius which is at 
preſent expanded over Europe, our manufactures 
e employ w/o or three chouſand {ail of our 

R 

Our Galliions Woehe zasther ſupport of our 
marine, Their variety, upon which is founded, 
without doubt, that eagerneſs with which foreign- 
ers adopt them, makes à continual ſhare of our 
Political power. Our ſhips might always be in 
motion, becauſe that which foments luxury is in 
a continual agitation. 705 

I ſpeak not of other commodities of our i. 
which other-ſtates- poſſeſs not, nor of a multitude 
of locat reſources, which, in employing a greater 
number of ſhips than Other dag i give 
us the empire of che ſenn. 

1 8 1 produces Socha but wks 

England;-ifwe except corn, yields aus but 
tin and allum, commodities which, reduced to 
their fcal- Balk, would employ but few ſhips : 
Theſe co nations, ro» fupport their marine, are 
obliged to navigate ſoerothees. 

I have calculated the ee of the grſt neceſ- 
"iy, by their natures and che extent of their ſoils 

Ii 3 and 
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and find that after their own conſumption is pro- 
vide d fot, there does not remain more than would 
employ two hundred ſail “. 


4. Are the means of lng a great marine for 


France, ſuch as may exiſt independent of the 


efforts which other ſtates may make to pre- 
vent it? 

France, drawing few o dit from fo- 
reigners, and furniſhing them with many of her 
own produce, poſſeſſes within herſelf the ſources 


of a formidable navy. In this part of adminiſtra- 


tion ſhe is entirely independent of all other ſtates ; 


of thoſe who might make the greateſt efforts for 
oY powerful on the ocean; nor could they 


revent France from becoming more ſo, ſince, for 
Now end, the materials of grandeur are hers. 


That which retards and often prevents the 


proſperity of moſt governments, is the reciprocal 


dependence which they are under one upon ano- 
ther. It 18 a chain of ies which connects them 
together, and keeps them in inaction. This is the 
reaſon why we ice vaſt empires, with immenſe 
forces and power, remain, as it were, immoveable, 
and even retrograde, inſtead of attaining that 


period of grandeur which they ought naturally 9 | 


inherit, 


The French navy lies not under this inconve- 
nience. Its intereſts are abſolutely diftin& from 


thoſe of all the other powers of Europe. 


For thoſe things which are neceffary to its ele- 


vation, ſhe has no FEPQIPENEE 120 make to any 


government. 
All the foundations of the F reach marine exiſt 


in the ſtate, in the great number of commodities 


which belongs to her, and which might employ 


_ * Several points in this piece, are to be read with great 
allowances, 


a much 
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a much greater number of ſhips-than ary other 
„ e 


maritime people can. 
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5. Is her population ſufficient to form a great 
marine? : * e in 
When we ſpeak of a great French marine, it 
ought always to be relatively to that of England; 
for we have no other meaſure of maritime power. 
When the population of France ſuffices for 
forming a body of ſea-men, capable of looking 
that power in the face; the calculation is made. 
England has only 8,000,000 of inhabitants; 
She is able (at leaſt many politicians think ſo) to 
have 100,000 mariners. | 
France has from 17, to 18,000,00c, therefore 
in proportion, ſhe might have 22-,coo ſeamen: 
I know there are ſome things to be ſaid to this 
calculation, in reſpect to the numbers of our clergy, 
which are much more nu:nerous than in England, 
but the diſproportion is not ſo great, as to prevent 
there being a great difference between the body of 
our mariners, compared with thoſe of that mo- 
narchy. 1 
I know likewiſe, that the more inhabitants a 
country has, the more numerous will be the other 
profeſſions which ſerve to maintain ſociety; they 
muſt have more hufbandmen, more labourers, 
more proprietors of the ſoil, more merchants, 
ſhopkeepers, workmen, and artizans. 5 
But after all theſe calculations are made, we 
muſt yet have recourſe to a firſt principle, to wit 
that in a great ſtate as well as a imall one, there is 
a proportion relative to each claſs, and a balance 
of men in every profeſſion, 
There is in France about 140,000 pariſhes; if 
every one was obliged to furniſh a ſailor to the 
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ſtate, France would immediately poſſeſs a number 


greater than that of England. 
e 114 Quxkx. 
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Can u change! £0,000 ue Eo many 
a- men, without endangering her power! N 
To judge if Fudge can at preſent, in total e. 
curity, ae 'this ke form, we we: mult. 0 e 


cauſes of that monarchy” s, eſtabliſping ſuch aume> 
ros land armiæs. 1 lf won Jud. hat 


Without looking, further, . ve Fare s find 


it in dhe ambition Of « our: 1 85+, for Sede 


"$21 YH LW _ 


However, without attributing it to chis cauſe 
it is certain that the monarch th en. had need X a | 
greater number of land- men than at preſent. . 

"Under Lewis XIII. and at the commencement 
of the reign ef Lewis XIV. the throne, of Spain 
was Bled dy 4 prince of the houſe. of Auſtria, 
That power which, from, its prodigious fortune, 
had à conſiderable influence upon the affairs of 
Europe, obliged Fre fance to keep on foot great 
armies. _ 

Beſides, the conqueſts whck France came to 
make herſelf, in exciting the jealouſy of almoſt 
every nation, "raiſed a kind of general fermenta- 
tion, which occaſioned: the, ſword. to be conſtantly 
in hand. Feel e of land- forces were, with. 


difficulty of 0 2 With a prodigious number of 
enc 


ſoldiers, ine nation were often on the nd 
of being conquered. 


There Has happened Nie that rims, EEK Ot: 
rable ftevolttibod in our political world. 41 Th e ſue- 


ceſſiom of Spam has pal x to prince of the houſe, r 
of Bourbon, and changed every..ſyſtem 


754 3 
Eromthen 1 93 — ie Peng , monarchy, had leg ce. 
fear from her ob's Power, 0 


This ws hf Wed, as it were: Tp eee 5 : 
ul. politics of Europe, each ſtare Ending itſelf 
0 then 


TY 


| 489 1 
then diſtinct, its views were reduced to itlelf Z 
rhis rendered the power of the French monarchy 
permanent; at heat, ſhe feared leſs, and at 
preſent, leſs fol, "the" combined armies of her 
enemies. 

France may therelere kefbtm 50,060 of her 
land-forces, without hzzarding her power. Before 

this change, all bernd idee of force were by 
land; but now they are on the ſe. 

Withit theſe fixty years, moſt of the princes of 
Europe, have changed their political ſyſtem : 0-18 - 
we only who have nor changed ours, 

We continue always to keep the ſame number 
of troops, although they are now become uſeleſs. | 
| Holland and England, fince theſe events, 

. no ho _ of aggrandizing themſelves, but by 
the means © powerful marine, have turned all 
their care to that fide. _ 

We might augment the number of our ſhips, 
and that of our ſeamen, without following their 
example. 

For what purpoſe do we maintain, at ſuch a 
great expence, ſuch prodigious land-armies? _ 

They only ſerve to ruin our finances, and pre- 
vent the ſtate from forming a marine. 

Our regular troops bear no proportion, in 
number, With thoſe of any other power in Europe. 
There is in this branch of our adminiſtration, a 
ſuperfluity, ruinovs to the ſtate. = 

The combined armies of E ! abd EHlellbd, 
do not exceed 40, ooo men. We, in maintaining, 
even in time of peace, 150,000, keep 1 10% 
men more than theſe two powers. 10 

It is in the combination, well or ill "vnderſtood, - 
of the number of military forces, on Which de- 
E the e Wee or veakacls of a ſtate. HP 


9 7584 11 
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Tt iS always ruinous far a government to have 
200,000 men on foot, when a a leſs number would 
ſuffice for maintaining its power. 
It is going to annihilation, by the road to gran- 
deur, and overturning the monarchy, by the 
means which ought to elevate it, 
It is becauſe England keeps only a ſmall land 
army, that ſhe is powerful at ſea; and it is be- 
cauſe ſhe has ſo PINE a navy, that ſhe can 
at preſent, meaſure her power with ours, 3 

There is no medium: We muſt render ourſelves 
ſmall on one element, if we would become great 
on another. vet 

The maintaining of 300,000 ſoldiers, and 
100,000 ſea- men, is an impracticable project. 

The confuſion of our finances, by that multi- 
tude of expences with which the treaſury is bur- 
thened, will never. ſuffer. the government to put 
in motion ſuch FM. reſources, 


—— 


Liſt of the FRENCH Navy, as it was in the - 
Foun 1755 and 1763. 


4 Ships Names. 1 


D. de Bourgogne 


Formidable. 


5, Foudroyant, 


IO, 


15. 


20. 


25. 


30. 


Soleil Royale. 
Tonant. 
Orient. 
Algonquin. 
Bien Aims 
Centaur. 
Conquerant, 
Courageux. 
Courone. 
Defenſeur. 
Diademe. 
Entreprenant. 


Experience. 


Floriſſant. 
Glorieux. 
Guerriere. 
Hector. 
Heros, 
Intrepide. 
Magnifique. 
Minotaur. 
Palmier. 
Protecteur. 
Prudent. 
Redoubtable. 


KRobuſte. 
Sceptre. 


Souveraine, 


- Superbe, 


x z® 
£3 - 


jk "ou Where built. ue, Laff, 


1200 


I 200 
I 000 
1000 


1000 
| 1000 
1000 


1cOO 
815 


Breſt. 


Toulon. 


'Breſt, 


Toulon. 


Canada. 


815 


815 


815 
815 
815 


Toulon. 
Toulon. 
Breſt. 


Rochfort. 


Breſt. 
Toulon. 
Breſt. 
Sweden, 


Toulon. 


Rochfort. 


Breſt. 
Toulon. 
Breſt. 


Breſt. 


Rochfort. 


Toulon. 


Breſt. 
Toulon. 
Breſt. 


1751 


1756 


LEST: 


4 


1749 


1743 
8 


1756 
1746 
1743 
1749 
1754 
1756 


1754 


1752 


1750 
1750 
1752 
1747 


. 1749 


1752 


1754 
1750 


1747 
1756 


Burnt. 


Burnt. . 


Burnt, 
Burnt. 


Taken, 


Sunk. 
35. le: 


| F 
| Cs ne , ee Mien. Where buflt. Age, Loſſes, © 
35. Temeraire, 815 Toulon. 1 SIN 
| Theſe. 1155 1 bs 5 Breſt. 5 99. unk. 
* Zaodi Aue. If W 277 _ — 2 N 155 wo 
| (f'3 Dauphine - üs Bred 1 8 
Ferme. 15 5595 Toulon. 1722 Taken. 
| 40. Juſte. 10 © $00 Rochfort. 1724 
i Achilles. Be £4 Toulon. 1747 Taken. 
| fire 8 Ks 84.9% | . reſt. - 1 15 e 
| Alcide. | 6 50 * e 1 
b Altia. L Gp o We] 25 eee ; 
j | 45+ 3 Anne. 750 GSenoa. 8 Taken. 
| | reset, 1 2 8 
3 Belliqueunx. 12 750 ee 2925 FE 
| ET e 5 = 64 280 Breſt, | 1583 Taken. 
| © | _ a. "Ss 750 Sweden. öde 
7 ee e 1761 % 
64 8 
40 "Bro © "Rochfort: 1754. Sunk. 
5 64 750 Toulon. Junk. 
a Content. 64 730 Toulon. 2 0 ; 
| 55. Dragon. 64 750 Breſt. # 
| L'Harlaem. 64 750 ET 
- Eveille. 64 750 Rochfort. aur : i 3 
La Fortune. 64 750 hy ; a 
Fontaſque. 64 750. Toulon. 1756 
. Hardi. 64 750 Toulon. 2 
Hercules. 64 750 Breſt. 1748” 3 7 
Illuſtre. 64 750 Breſt. 1 
> Inflexible, _ 64 750 . Rockfort . 8 
Lion. 64 750 Toulon. „ > cds 
3. Lys. 64 750 Breſt. 1746, Taken. 
odeſte. 64 7 50 lee. 17 (4 e. 
Northumberland. be 750 England. e 1 85 
4 % 
64 750 Breſt. 1750 
64 750 Toulon. 1749, often. 
64 750 Breſt. ROI 
_ Raiſonable, "04750" Bret, ,. © Taken, 
N 64 730 Toulon. 5551 es 
Solide. 64 750 Toulon. 
75. Solitaire. 64 750 : Kos 
Sphinn. 4 750 e 
„ E 250 Toulon. 1747 
Valliant. 64 750 Toulon. _ f 
. D. D'Orleans.: 6, 750; f 
30. Venge oP 750 e 
a, V. queur. 564 750 : 
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N Rigg. Names. 1 


„Verge du Eoſair. 
3 age. du beef. 


ard. 

Te St. 

Five Ag 
| Ag 

41M Ct 

 Amphion. 

go. Arc-en-ciel. 


ichelle. 
ln 7” oa 
» 39% : 1 
hat a; 


eg 7 
60 


orte 
5445 


* C 
54 q 
\ * 
* 


Gyas, . Men. Where built, f Ge. ; Lol 


21692 } 
1 250 


4 77750 


Genoa, St; a 
enoa. er 

Toulon. 1730, ih N 

Breſt; . 21738. 

; ngland. 3 — 
1 12 


— 4 


. 


Fier. e * 
Himptain. Wn 10 2 Toulon. 17 e 
"05a 196d 0 749. :. 
1 ANY 54 8. We Shs my en 
en wich. 5 | 
95. MED noln | 5 ; an lan Xo bu ropalkeg | 
Aqu don. | ; ; , 6 : Toulon. * 3 Taken. 
uno 0 46 | * d 8 173 n 
Alete oh 'H Mt 5 1 
ne 3 3e Crus. e 
100 þ 8 | 95115 ace eee en 
8 Hebe. 10119 ono a Sitios 2 
Outarde. 4 40 2 Ae, E 
Saptier. 40:2 : 3 
Aigrette. 80 .: Mo 
205. Arethuſe. 36 e 
Begon. 36 a e. 
8 "A $50 436 „000 Taken. 
Fe 36 400 ho OR a a 
110. Harmonie. 36 400 5 hs he 
2 ine: 25 00 Rochfort. 1749” Taken. 
e Gran 3 400 
Mualigieuſe. | 665 400 Wo 
, ; 5 Ab. Ty 
Baleine. 36 400 roy 
115. Atlante. 32 ....350 Wir ie" 174 te 
© 32 350 H. de-Gr. =Y 
CCC 
: 3 ; 9932 350 Toulon. e ihm 
120. Pr. Edward. 32 350 'T rnt, 
Hyene. 32 350 Toulon. 948, w 
ne 32 350 be 
eſtale. 32 350 
Ape 732 350 Toulon. 1 yi 
125. Amethi 320 | 
Marechault. 30 300 1 nac * 
Bellone. 30 300 aken. 
Cornette. 30 ee Fire. . EE 5 51 
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* 
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175: Rhinocerat. 20 


* 


+, Meßance. 30 
i e 7b 
ei _*" "$0 
3 35s ——_— "9b 
„ Jauvage.' "30 "500 
| e 6 30 300 
Surprize, 30 300 
pe oo 30 155 
140. Syren. © \ © 7 
25 Valeur. 145 bo 
Due de Choiſeul. 30 300 
Chimere. 286 300 
Dig "2.5. 2 8 400 
C3 45 0 
Tripon. e 
Mindrore. 26 300 
Oiſeau. { 26 300 
Oiſeau de Mer. 26 300 
150. Ataliſe. „ £880 
| Aviſe. 24 280 
Briſtol Privateer. 24 280 
Cornette. 24 280 
Emeraude. 24 280 
„% e „ 290 
Tierce. 24 280 
Bien Aimé. 24 280 
- > Alan” 24 280 
Gracieuſe. 24 280 
160. Heroine. 24 280 
Hirondelle. 24 280 
Mutine. 24 280 
Terpfichore. 24 280 
Thetis. 3 
1653. Topaze, | 24 280 
Volage, 24 280 
Eelar. 43 250 
Girlande. 23 250 
M. de Morlaix. 22 250 
J 0 
Nymphe. 22 350 
Petit Cumberland. 20 240 
Meſſager. 20 240 
Mignon. 20 240 
240 


Rochfort. EA 


Breſt. "74 | * 

Toulon. OT 

Toulon. 1749 

Toulon. 1752 © Burnt. 

„ 

Breſt. | 
maten. 
e 

Toulon. 


Rochfort. 1 


Toulon. 


* de- Gr. 75% 


Brifol. 

Breſt. 1751 

H. 55 
Rochfort. 1747 Aen. 
H. de-Gr, 1744 


Breſt, 1744 Taken, 
Toulon, 1749 
\ Breſt, * 1 
onen. 
Breſt. 1744 
Taken. 
Breſt, co". 
Toulon. 
ne N 
TR _ 
Rockfort. 1750. Taken 
Breſt, 
RE | 
Wm 
Bellone 
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Bellone. 20 240 po 
Riche. ed 16 = 190 hg.” — RE Cee . 
Calypſo. 16 180 N 
, + ener ; 18 | = +4 | Pe” 1248 : 
180, Renomme.: -.---*13$ 190 55 8 £ 
Chevere, - en 180 0 3 Taken. 
Eſcar bouele. : 1 16 1 80 5 — * 
Oracle. 16 180 _— 
Stork. 16 180 Englund. oft 
185. Turturrelle. 16 180 2 
Epreuve. Is. 6 Taken 2. 
Du d' Hanover. 14 t60 ; N 
Amaranthe. 14 160 Breſt. 2747. JS. 
Anemone. 12 140 Breſt, _ | 
190, Arc- en- ciel. 12 140 Breſt. 27 
Gigine. 12. 0600 
Courſtoujours. 12 140 
Ecureuil. 12 140 
_ Hyacinth. 12 140 
195. Legree. 12 140 
Levrier. 12 140 
Peramine. 12 140 
Penelope. 12 140 
Renoncle. 12 140 | 
200. Sardoine, 12 140 Taken: 
PIG 3-1 7 10 120 N 
Mahone. 8 100 
Agathe. 6 too 
a Badaire. 6 100 124 2 
205. Colombe. is 100 
Roy de Pruſſe. 6 100 
Monita. 4 50 Breſt, 
Poſtillion. 4 38 
Xebeques, or Store-ſhips. 
4 1 37S *. LW it 
Indiſcrete. 24 . 480; Toulon. © % 2 
210, Requin. 24 200 Toulon. 1750 
Ruſe. 18 200 Toulon. 1751 
Chart. Royal. 60 5300 5 
Marie. — | PEA 
Loire. R Taken. 
215, Serenade. 40 400 Breſt. EY 
Flond. 30 250 Rochfort. 


Le Seneftere. 24 200 
235. Due de Fronſac. 20 200 
Le Soleil R al. 24 200 3 | «4.1441 
237. Entreprenan 26 20 Taken. 
95 Line of battle. G. 9682 M. 110555 
1242 Frigates, 


2 


The 1 names of all the Wipe en. &c. 1 Ls 
not been able to procure z but the following i is a 
general liſt, 


„ 


— 


No. of Ships. Guns. Men. Total Guns. 


| I 84 1000 84 
E 2 3 80 93000 8 
1 iS. 31.96 090-40. 
bs - 64. 14250 1216 
I | 56 | 600 56 
* 2 54 1800 162 
| . 3600 30⁰ 
n 4 44 2200 176 
2 40 5 990 80 


. +7600 - 684 


Cs 


- * # 9 
3560 


1 1 8 „ a * - 
| 5 ö ID 3 4 
l a 4 1 - . a 
* . 3 * 4a p a * 7 - * 
8 oy — 2 * = 
- EX] . — 2 N 
- l 7 2 9 * 
pw. | wy . 1 1 3 3 wr 
* . l . * 
* A ” 
6 a = - Ld \ 1 
* 7 = ** 1 
. 4 
—— . 
4 : 
. py * ; 4 * 


1 34 3 
13 - 32 45 ꝙo; 46 
3 28 go 258.) 
3 26 5800 OR 
5 24 1980 #3 
= e „ 
LF 20 "FORO -./.- 
7 16 1260 
<> 14 . 
2 12 200 
OF 10 120 g 
8 8 800 
' — —— — — 
Line 47 60, 430 
Frig. 84 | | - 
I have given them their full complement of 
men, whereas many of them being taken at the =. 


latter end of the war, were not completely 
manned: Perhaps the number of men taken by 
the Engliſh, in part of theſe ſhips, did not exceed 
40,000. ſome were burnt, c. 1 
The Ne. of guns in 1753. 9682 
Taken, &c. by the enemñ. 5278 


Remaining in 1763, of their old 
fleet, beſides ſuch new ones as were | 
built during the war, and not » 


taken * a Mas 


| 75 Coſt of the total fleet, at a thou- 
ſand pounds a gun, ready for the | 


2 


mY 


4404 


11 


il 


. % 


L. 9,682,000 


—B 


Kk k een 


of the moſt curious and important kind. It is 


* from thence very evident, N French Hiniſtry. 
| . 9 337 made moſt. 
| | ? 3 Our finances are -bnffed x o men that Þv ever 
| © © animated-by a Vile intereſt. | 


3 Fortunes. "hah Thoſe of the ſtate. 
1 F ouquet 1 to his own profit, more 
CE - - s 2,100,000 


—__C__——{ ﬀ 166 


The diſgrace, of that miniſter followed by his 
chaſtiſement. 


ing tables of rhittes ata ; 
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| Our ſuper- intendants look more to their on 


